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CHAPTER  XL. 

[T  was  not  till  Katharine  found  herself  in  the 
ly,  driving  over  to  Maplestead,  at  nearly  ten 
)'clock  at  night,  to  intrude  herself,  as  it  were,  into 

)lonel  Forbes'  household,  that  she  fully  felt  what 
was  doing,  and  realised  that  the  step  she  had 

:en  might  be  considered  a  liberty.  In  her  affection 
for  Jane,  and  her  intense  anxiety,  she  had  put  aside 
jvery  consideration  but  that  of  usefulness,  and 
leither  her  mother  nor  Mr.  Fowler  had  suggested 
my  tangible  objection  to  her  plan,  both  taking  it 
>r  granted  that  she,  who  was  so  intimate  with  Mrs. 
^orbes,  must  be  equally  welcome  to  her  husband. 
>ut  Katharine  knew  well  that  this  was  not  the 
ise.  There  are  few  things  we  learn  more  quickly 
lan  the  fact  of  not  being  cordially  liked.  It  is 
ilmost  an  instinct;  and  Katharine  had  seen  enough 
>f  Colonel  Forbes  to  understand  the  little  changes 
in  his  manner  to  different  persons.  For  some 

ison  or  other  she  was  sure  that  neither  she  nor 
my  of  her  relations  possessed  his  hearty  good-will, 
md  how  then  would  he  feel  when  she  presented  her- 
jlf  to  him,  uncalled  for,  and  forced  him  to  be  under 
in  obligation  to  her?  The  thought  made  her  very 
uneasy.  It  was  too  late  to  go  back,  or  she  might 
have  been  tempted  to  do  so;  she  could  only  satisfy 
herself  by  insisting  upon  Mr.  Fowler's  going  to 
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Colonel  Forbes  to  sound  him  as  to  his  possible 
objections  before  she  saw  him.  If  he  put  aside 
the  idea  of  having  any  one  but  a  regular  nurse,  or 
seemed  annoyed  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  Mr. 
Fowler  was  not  even  to  say  that  she  was  there, 
but  to  allow  her  to  go  back  to  Bilworth  in  the  same 
fly  which  had  brought  them  over.  The  precaution 
seemed  very  unnecessary  to  Mr.  Fowler,  who  had 
but  one  idea  in  his  head,  that  of  finding  a  nurse  for 
the  time  being;  but  when  Katharine  said  it  must 
be,  he  had  no  reason  to  object,  and  the  matter  being 
thus  settled,  both  threw  themselves  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  relapsed  into  silence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  short  drive  to  Maplestead. 

"  The  Colonel  will  think  I  have  gone  off  com- 
fortably to-bed,  and  forgotten  him ; "  said  Mr. 
Fowler,  taking  out  his  watch,  as  they  stopped  at 
the  lodge-gate,  and  making  the  old  woman  who 
opened  it  hold  up  her  lamp,  that  he  might  see  the 
time.  "  A  quarter-past  ten,  I  declare.  Any  news 
from  the  house,  granny  ?  "  he  added,  addressing  the 
woman. — "None  that  I've  heard  of,  sir,  except 
that  the  great  London  doctor  be  come." — "  Pshaw  ! 
drive  on ;"  and  Mr.  Fowler  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window  to  look  at  the  lights  in  the  house.  It 
struck  Katharine  forcibly  that  he  was  very  anxious, 
much  more  anxious  than  he  had  said,  yet  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  ask  him ;  and  he  might  not 
have  acknowledged  it  if  she  had  ;  medical  men  are 
always  very  cautious.  He  jumped  out  of  the  fly 
as  soon  as  it  stopped,  and  seemed  as  if  he  could 
scarcely  wait  with  ordinary  patience  till  the  door 
was  opened.  "  Has  your  mistress  had  any  sleep?" 
was  his  first  question  to  the  footman.  "  Yes,  sir,  for 
more  than  an  hour." — "Good."  He  went  back  to 
Katharine:  "You  had  better  come  in  at  once,  it 
will  be  much  the  shortest  way." — "No,  indeed;  I 
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assure  you  I  know  best ;  and  remember  you  don't 
say  a  word  of  my  being  here  till  you  have  sounded 
the  matter."  It  was  not  the  moment  to  dispute  the 
point,  apd  Mr.  Fowler  went  in.  "  Won't  you  get 
out,  ma'am  ?"  said  the  footman,  coming  up  to  the  car- 
riage, and  supposing  that  Katharine  was  the  nurse. 
— "  No,  thank  you,  I  will  wait  here  for  Mr.  Fowler. 
Please  shut  the  door."  The  man  obeyed,  thinking  it 
rather  odd ;  and  Katharine  sat  back  in  the  carriage 
to  avoid  observation,  and  listened  for  sounds  in  the 
house  —  the  shutting  of  doors,  the  murmur  of  voices, 
and  especially  the  return  of  Mr.  Fowler's  footsteps. 
She  tried  to  be  patient  and  to  think  that  it  was 
quite  natural  he  should  stay  so  long,  but  she  could 
not  help  feeling  uneasy.  She  had  not  seriously  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  go  back, 
it  was  only  a  kind  of  necessary  precaution  which 
made  her  send  Mr.  Fowler  before  her ;  but  now  she 
began  to  trouble  herself  with  all  kinds  of  fancies, 
especially  the  fear  that  Colonel  Forbes  would  be  so 
seriously  annoyed  as  to  put  a  stop  to  her  seeing  any 
more  of  Jane  for  the  future.  She  was  inclined  to  be 
unreasonable,  as  anxious  people  generally  are ;  but 
she  was  put  out  of  her  suspense  at  last.  Mr.  Fowler 
came  back  alone.  Katharine  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  face  by  the  lamp  in  the  hall ;  and  saw  he  looked 
much  discomposed.  "  There,  come  in,"  he  muttered, 
in  an  angry  tone,  letting  down  the  steps  of  the  fly 
himself.  "  See  if  I  put  myself  out  of  my  way  for 
any  one  again  in  a  hurry.  The  Colonel  shall  hire 
a  nurse  himself  next  time." — "  But  does  he  not  like 
my  coming  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  I  ought  ?  "  said  Ka- 
tharine, drawing  back.  Mr.  Fowler  made  no  reply, 
except  by  holding  out  his  hand  to  help  her  out  of  the 
carriage.  Two  footmen  were  in  the  hall,  who  stared 
at  her  rather  unceremoniously,  and  did  not  seem  to 
know  at  all  what  they  were  to  do  with  her.  Katha- 
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rine  sat  down,  whilst  Mr.  Fowler  went  up  to  one  of 
the  men,  and  began  talking  to  him  in  an  under  voice. 
She  grew  more  and  more  annoyed.  Colonel  Forbes 
ought  certainly,  she  felt,  to  have  had  the  civility  to 
come  and  speak  to  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Jane 
she  would  have  been  tempted  to  return  even  then, 
but  the  thought  of  her  overpowered  everything ; 
"Perhaps  you  will  come  this  way  into  the  house- 
keeper's room,"  said  one  of  the  servants,  speaking 
civilly,  and  opening  a  door  for  her  to  pass.  Katha- 
rine looked  entreatingly  at  Mr.  Fowler — she  wanted 
very  much  to  be  told  what  Colonel  Forbes  had  said; 
—  but  Mr.  Fowler  was  buttoning  up  his  great-coat, 
preparatory,  as  it  seemed,  to  his  return  to  Rilworth. 
Katharine  went  back  to  him,  and  asked  him  what 
she  was  to  do.  "  What  you  are  told,  I  suppose," 
was  his  reply;  "you  need  not  ask  me,  you  are 
under  Dr.  Lowe  now." — "  But  won't  you  stay,  won't 
you  introduce  me  to  Dr.  Lowe,  and  just  tell  him  who 
I  am?"  said  Katharine. — "Not  I,  trust  me;  if  he 
takes  it  all  upon  himself,  he  shajl  have  it  his  own 
way,  I  can  tell  him.  Good  night.  I  suppose  we  shall 
see  you  back  at  Rilworth  some  time  to-morrow?" 
He  hurried  from  her  before  she  had  time  to  ask 
another  question,  and  the  fly  drove  off. 

Katharine  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  and  con- 
fused ;  but  the  footman  was  still  holding  the  door 
open  for  her,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  follow  where  he  led  the  way — to  the  house- 
keeper's room.  It  was  empty,  but  a  cheerful,  bright 
fire  was  blazing  in  it.  "  The  housekeeper  is  ill,  I 
am  sorry  to  hear,"  observed  Katharine,  thinking  it 
necessary  to  make  some  remark  to  her  attendant — 
"  Yes,  Miss,  she  has  kept  her  bed  these  three  days 
with  a  bad  cold  on  the  chest."  He  was  going  away 
as  Katharine  sat  down  by  the  fire ;  but  she  detained 
him  with  another  question:  "Is  Dr.  Lowe  at 
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liberty?  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  him." — "  I 
can't  say,  miss.  I  will  inquire."  And  Katharine 
was  left  alone. 

It  was  a  feeling  of  despair  at  her  uncomfortable 
position  which  had  made  her  ask  for  Dr.  Lowe. 
She  was  not  at  all  certain  what  it  would  be  right 
to  say  to  him  when  he  came.  How  differently  she 
was  treated  now  to  what  she  would  have  been  if 
Jane  could  have  had  any  idea  that  slie  was  there ! 
Katharine  was  obliged  to  remember  this,  to  remind 
herself  that  there  was  no  lady  at  the  head  of  affairs 
just  then,  and  that  men  were  often  awkward  and 
seemingly  forgetful  without  meaning  to  be  so,  in 
order  to  be  in  any  way  patient.  She  made  up  her 
mind  at  last  to  be  brave — not  to  care  what  was 
said  or  done  to  her,  but  to  think  only  of  what  she 
could  say  and  do  for  other  people ;  and,  as  a  preli- 
minary step,  not  to  be  shy  with  Dr.  Lowe,  but  tell 
him  why  she  was  come,  and  ask  him  to  make  her 
useful. — A  heavy  tread  along  the  passage,  rather 
firm  and  stately  too  —  Katharine  hoped  that  Dr. 
Lowe  would  not  behave  in  a  cold  or  abrupt  manner, 
and  frighten  her,  or  she  should  not  be  able  to  ex- 
plain her  meaning.  Her  heart  beat  quite  fast  when 
the  door  opened ;  it  stopped  for  a  second  from  a 
feeling  which  was  nearly  akin  to  fear,  when  she 
saw  Colonel  Forbes. 

His  face  was  grave,  but  not  anxious,  at  least  so 
Katharine  interpreted  its  expression  ;  and  he  came 
up  to  her  and  shook  hands,  and  said  she  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  so  late  at  night ;  but 
there  was  an  indescribable  most  painful  coldness 
of  manner,  which  froze  every  idea  that  Katharine 
might  previously  have  possessed.  "  Mrs.  Forbes 
will  be  much  obliged,  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  as  if  he 
were  making  a  great  effort  to  be  civil.  "  We  hope 
to-morrow  to  have  a  regular  nurse  ;  and  to-night 
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we  could  have  managed.  I  really  regret  that  you 
should  have  troubled  yourself." — "  I  was  told  that 
the  housekeeper  was  ill,"  said  Katharine,  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  "  and  Mr.  Fowler  thought  the 
lady's  maid  inexperienced." — An  under  smile  of 
satire,  and  perhaps  annoyance,  played  round  Colonel 
Forbes'  mouth  :  "  Mr.  Fowler  is  very  good ;  he 
makes  himself  a  little  too  anxious,  as  country 
doctors  very  often  do.  They  have  not  so  much 
practice  as  London  physicians,  and  of  course  do 
not  understand  symptoms  in  the  same  way.  Dr. 
Lowe  assures  me  that  the  attack  will  soon  go  off, 
and  all  we  shall  require  will  be  care." — "  Then 
perhaps  I  can  be  of  no  use,"  said  Katharine,  a  little 
proudly. — "  Oh  !  no,  indeed,  I  could  not  on  any  ac- 
count take  upon  myself  to  say  that.  No  doubt,  as 
you  are  so  kindly  anxious,  Dr.  Lowe  will  find  some 
work  for  you ;  unless,  which  perhaps  I  should 
recommend  after  your  drive,  you  may  think  it 
better  to  have  some  tea  and  go  to-bed.  I  will  give 
the  servants  orders  to  wait  upon  you.  You  will 
excuse  my  remaining  any  longer  myself.  I  must 
go  and  see  whether  I  am  wanted.  Good  night !  " 
And  he  shook  hands  again.  Poor  Katharine  !  how 
heartily  she  wished  herself  back  again  in  her  own 
home ;  and  what  an  earnest  resolution  she  made 
never  again  to  obtrude  her  services  where  she  was 
not  perfectly  certain  they  were  needed  ! 

But  Colonel  Forbes  was  no  sooner  gone  than 
another  visitor  appeared  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  the  current  of  Katharine's  ideas  was  completely 
changed.  A  hasty,  determined  knock  at  the  door 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Dr. 
Lowe,  a  quick-eyed,  quick-mannered,  yet  cordial 
and  kind-hearted  individual,  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand Katharine  and  all  her  concerns  by  intuition ; 
ar>d  assured  her  twice  in  one  breath  that  he  was 
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very  glad  she  was  come,  very  glad  indeed — the 
case  required  great  care.  His  good  friend  Colonel 
Forbes  had  been  perhaps  a  little  too  much  alarmed  ; 
a  little — but  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  watch- 
fulness still.  "  And  I  may  sit  up  to-night  then  ?" 
said  Katharine,  much  relieved.  —  "  To-night,  and 
to-morrow  night,  and  as  many  nights  as  you  please, 
only  don't  knock  yourself  up.  There  will  be  work 
enough  for  a  good  while  to  come,"  he  added,  speak- 
ing more  to  himself.  "Now,  are  you  ready  ?"  And 
before  Katharine  had  time  to  answer,  he  led  the 
way  upstairs.  Katharine  expected  to  find  Colonel 
Forbes  in  his  wife's  room  ;  but  Jane's  only  attendant 
was  one  of  the  housemaids.  There  were  signs,  how- 
ever, of  Colonel  Forbes'  having  been  there ;  for  an 
open  book  and  a  paper-knife  were  lying  in  the 
great  arm-chair,  and  it  was  to  be  supposed  there- 
fore that  he  meant  to  return.  Katharine,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  about  that ;  she  had  neither  eye 
nor  thought  for  anything  but  Jane's  pale,  suffering 
face,  of  which  she  caught  a  glimpse  as  she  entered 
the  room.  Dr.  Lowe  motioned  to  her  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  and  then  he  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  said, 
"  We  have  brought  you  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Forbes, 
I  hope  you  will  be  glad  to  see  her."  Jane  looked 
up  at  him  with  an  expression  of  face  which  showed 
that  she  only  half-comprehended  his  meaning ;  but 
when  he  added  "  Miss  Ashton,"  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
lightened  up  her  face,  and  her  eye  glanced  rapidly 
round  the  room.  Katharine  sat  down  by  her,  and 
took  off  her  bonnet,  and  said  she  was  going  to 
stay ;  and  Jane  seemed  satisfied  then,  and  sank 
back  into  the  same  almost  torpid  state.  Yet  she 
was  still  conscious  who  was  near,  for  when 
Katharine  moved  again,  wishing  to  go  into  the 
next  room,  and  receive  her  instructions  for  the 
night  from  Dr.  Lowe,  Jane  was  disturbed,  and 
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put  out  her  hand  to  stop  her,  and  was  only  quieted 
by  the  assurance,  twice  given,  that  she  would  re- 
turn immediately.  The  directions  were  very 
simple,  merely  to  give  medicine  at  certain  hours, 
and  to  call  Dr.  Lowe  if  the  pain  returned.  There 
was  no  fear,  it  seemed,  of  anything  like  imme- 
diate danger,  though  there  was  a  necessity  for 
great  care.  Dr.  Lowe  gave  all  necessary  instruc- 
tions in  his  own  peculiar  department;  the  house- 
maid gave  all  requisite  information  in  every  other  ; 
Katharine  was  provided  with  wine  and  biscuits 
in  case  of  needing  them  herself,  and  then  both 
the  physician  and  the  servant  wished  her  good 
night,  and  left  her. 

No  one  said  anything  about  Colonel  Forbes  —  no 
one  suggested  whether  he  would  or  would  not  re- 
turn. His  ways  were  evidently  a  mystery  not  to 
be  inquired  into. 

Katharine  took  possession  of  the  seat  opposite  to 
the  empty  arm-chair,  which  she  did  not  like  to  occupy, 
though  it  had  rather  a  ghastly  look,  it  was  so  like 
Colonel  Forbes  himself;  and  if  she  had  not  been 
expecting  him  to  enter,  she  would  probably  have 
fallen  into  a  reverie.  There  was  some  excitement 
in  the  novelty  of  her  position,  and  she  was  not  as 
anxious  as  she  had  thought  she  should  be.  Dr.  Lowe's 
manner  had  inspired  her  with  hope  and  confidence. 
She  did  not  think  that  anything  startling  or  ter- 
rible was  going  to  happen  then,  and  yet  she  did 
feel  as  if  in  some  way  she  had  turned  over  a  new 
and  important  page  of  the  volume  of  her  earthly 
life.  Her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  her  first 
acquaintance  with  Jane, — the  first  time  that  she 
had  ever  heard  of  her.  That  had  been  at  Miss 
Richardson's,  when  a  rumour  reached  the  school 
that  a  new  young  lady  was  coming  amongst  them. 
Katharine  could  remember  Jane's  introduction: 
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the  shy,  timid  glance — the  words  spoken  so  low 
they  could  scarcely  be  heard— the  frightened  look 
of  appeal  to  Miss  Richardson's  protection,  when  one 
or  two  of  the  elder  girls  made  careless  personal 
observations  about  her.  How  little  she  could  have 
imagined  then  that  the  most  powerful  influence  to 
be  exercised  over  her  in  life  was  to  proceed  from 
one  so  shrinking  and  humble !  Yet  so  it  was ; 
Jane's  earnestness  had  awakened  Katharine's,  and 
the  effects  of  that  awakening  were  to  be  felt  in  life, 
in  death,  and  beyond  death  in  eternity ! 

And  yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  there  were  such 
barriers  between  them  !  That  was  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all.  Katharine  looked  at  the  luxurious 
chamber  in  which  Jane  was  lying,  and  it  brought 
back  in  strong  contrast  the  absence  of  riches  and 
refinements  in  her  own  home  ;  and  she  thought  of  the 
polished  society  in  which  Jane  moved,  and  felt  her- 
self admitted  more  by  sufferance  than  courtesy 
into  the  privacy  of  her  family,  since  Colonel  Forbes 
looked  down  upon  her,  and  his  friends  would,  for 
the  most  part,  have  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
notice  her  ;  and  yet  she  could  not  but  feel  that  Jane 
and  herself  were  in  heart  one.  They  had  been  so 
in  childhood,  they  were  so  still ;  how  was  it  ? 

She  took  up  Jane's  Bible,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table.  It  happened  to  open  at  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  she  read  it  through  ;  not  with  any 
particular  intention,  but  because  it  had  first  pre- 
sented itself;  yet  it  had  a  special  meaning  to  her  at 
that  time.  Onesimus,  she  had  been  told,  was  a 
runaway  slave,  St.  Paul  was  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  education ;  yet  was  Onesimus  to  be  received 
"  not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a 
brother  beloved;"  a  brother,  because  born  to  the 
same  inheritance,  and  working,  though  still  a  ser* 
vant  in  the  eyes  of  man,  for  the  same  glorious  cause. 
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If  such  was  Christianity  in  its  early  times,  such  also 
must  Christianity  be  still.  But  the  lesson  then 
principally  inculcated  by  fellowship  in  suffering 
must,  in  a  different  state  of  society,  be  taught 
by  fellowship  in  work.  When  Jane  Sinclair  and 
Katharine  Ashton  joined  in  the  same  work,  they 
were  unconsciously,  yet  most  firmly,  cementing  the 
tie  which  the  habits  of  the  world  would  otherwise, 
in  all  probability,  have  utterly  severed.  Katharine 
was  willing  to  work  still,  either  with  Jane  or  for 
her;  they  had  mutual  interests,  and  it  mattered 
little  what  form  the  service  assumed,  only  that  it 
was  happiness  to  her  to  feel  that  she  could  be  a 
comfort  to  one  whom  she  so  truly  loved.  It  was 
this  feeling  which  gave  her  self-respect  and  self- 
command.  Outward  deference  to  those  above  her 
in  society  was  accorded  by  her  freely ;  for,  although 
belonging  to  things  of  this  world,  it  was  an  ob- 
ligation rendered  sacred  by  the  ordering  of  God's 
Providence,  but  it  could  never  cause  any  sense  of 
humiliation.  How  could  a  difference  of  worldly 
rank  touch  one  whose  aim  was  a  crown  in  Heaven? 
Not  that  Katharine  could  enjoy  this  feeling  of 
ease  at  all  times.  Worldly  people  above  her  in 
rank  often  made  her  uncomfortable.  She  did  not 
know  by  what  standard  they  would  judge  her,  and 
she  was  afraid,  therefore,  of  jarring  upon  them,  or 
shocking  their  prejudices.  Whatever  she  said  or 
did,  when  with  Jane,  would  she  knew  be  thoroughly 
understood ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Colonel  Forbes. 
It  was  this  doubt  which  was  the  great  drawback  to 
the  satisfaction  she  might  otherwise  have  felt  in 
being  now  permitted  to  be  of  use  to  Jane  in  her 
illness.  Colonel  Forbes  might,  probably  he  did, 
think  it  an  intrusion ;  his  manner  had  certainly 
been  as  cold  as  if  she  had  really  taken  a  great  liberty. 
Katharine  could  not  feel  at  all  happy  in  her  mind 
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when  she  thought  he  would  return  to  occupy  the 
great  arm-chair;  but  the  minutes  wore  away,  and 
still  he  did  not  appear ;  and  then  a  new  fear  took 
possession  of  her ;  that  he  was  annoyed  at  her  being 
there,  and  therefore  was  absent  on  purpose.  This 
was  worse  even  than  the  other ;  and  she  now  ex- 
pected him  as  anxiously  as  before  she  had  dreaded 
his  coming. 

Jane  was  lying  very  quiet  all  this  time,  as  Dr. 
Lowe  had  said  she  probably  would  do,  from  the 
effect  of  opiates ;  and  Katharine,  hoping  that  she 
might  be  really  sleeping,  scarcely  dared  to  move  for 
fear  of  rousing  her.  But  a  sudden  opening  of  the 
door  did  what  she  had  been  so  much  striving  to 
prevent.  Jane  started  up  and  asked  in  a  frightened 
voice  who  was  there.  —  Katharine  was  at  her  bed- 
side in  a  moment.  "  Only  Colonel  Forbes  ;  he  did 
not  know  you  were  asleep."  —  "  Oh  !  "  Jane  did 
not  smile,  and  her  head  fell  back  on  her  pillow. 
Colonel  Forbes  went  to  the  fireplace  and  made  a 
sign  to  Katharine  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  her. 
He  looked  disconcerted  with  himself,  and  inquired 
in  a  whisper  if  Mrs.  Forbes  had  been  asleep  long. 
"Some  time,  I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Katharine;  "but 
I  can't  quite  say.  She  has  not  moved  till  just  this 
minute."  She  did  not  mean  to  reproach  him  for 
want  of  thought;  but  it  seemed  that  he  so  understood 
her  words,  for  he  said  petulantly,  "  That  noisy  door 
ought  to  be  oiled.  I  must  speak  about  it  to-mor- 
row. You  say  she  has  had  a  quiet  sleep." — "  She 
has  been  lying  quiet,  sir  ;  I  don't  know  whether  she 
has  been  asleep."  —  "  Please  don't  whisper,"  said 
Jane,  raising  her  faint  voice  as  loudly  as  she  could. 
Colonel  Forbes  turned  abruptly  away  from  Katha- 
rine and  went  up  to  his  wife  :  "  My  dear,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  whisper  in  a  sick  room.  Let  me  see 
how  you  are,  let  me  feel  your  pulse."  He  laid  his 
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fingers  on  her  wrist,  took  out  his  watch,  and, 
moving  the  night-lamp,  without  seeing  that  the  light 
came  full  upon  Jane's  face,  counted  the  pulsa- 
tions most  carefully.  "  A  weak  pulse,  not  so 
quick  though,  by  a  good  deal.  Dr.  Lowe  says  we 
shall  have  you  better  by  ten  degrees  after  a  night's 
rest." — "  I  hope  so,"  said  Jane,  perhaps  a  little  de- 
spondingly. — "You  must  keep  up  your  spirits,  my 
love ;  it  does  not  do  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things.  Miss  Ashton  will  tell  you  that."  Katha- 
rine, pleased  at  hearing  her  name  mentioned, 
thought  she  might  draw  nearer,  and  she  came  rather 
more  within  view  of  Jane.  "  It  is  very  kind  of 
Katharine,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Jane,  trying  to  move,  so 
that  she  might  see  her. — "  Very  kind  indeed,  my 
love.  Pray  keep  still,  nothing  can  be  worse  for  you 
than  moving  about.  As  Miss  Ashton  is  here  I  don't 
think  I  shall  sit  up,  she  will  be  a  better  nurse  than 
I  could  be.  There  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  do 
for  you,  is  there  ?  "  —  "  Nothing,  thank  you,  dear 
Philip, — only  kiss  me."  He  bent  down  and  kissed 
her,  and  Jane  kept  his  hand  still  in  her  feeble  grasp, 
and  Katharine  half  heard  the  words  :  "  You  are  not 
angry  with  me  now,  Philip?"  and  being  certain 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  her,  moved  away. 
Colonel  Forbes'  reply  was  very  short.  Katharine 
thought  she  heard  a  sigh  afterwards.  He  came  up 
to  the  fireplace  once  more,  and  took  up  the  book 
and  the  paper-knife  which  were  lying  in  the  arm- 
chair. "  You  have  everything  you  require,  I  hope, 
Miss  Ashton  ?  I  shall  be  in  the  next  room  if  I  am 
wanted.  Good  night."  A  polite  bow  was  answered 
by  a  curtsey  from  Katharine.  She  could  scarcely 
avoid  smiling  at  the  hesitation  he  had  about  shaking 
hands  with  her. 

"Don't  you  think  you  shall  go  to  sleep  again, 
dear  Mrs.  Forbes?"  said  Katharine,  as  she  drew 
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the  curtain,  so  as  again  to  shade  Jane's  face  from 
the  night-lamp.  Jane  moved  her  hand  as  a  sign, 
that  Katharine  was  to  come  and  sit  down  by  her. 
She  did  not  look  at  all  sleepy,  though  her  eyes  were 
dim,  as  if  tears  had  lately  gathered  in  them.  "  It 
is  so  kind !  Katharine,"  she  said  ;  "  and  would  you 
come  again  if  I  were  very  ill  ?  " — "  Yes,  of  course, 
in  a  moment ;  at  any  moment ;  you  might  always 
depend  upon  me." — "I  don't  think  I  am  very  ill  to- 
night," continued  Jane.  "  I  was  last  night — I  may 
be  again."  She  paused,  as  if  trying  to  collect  her 
strength  for  the  next  words,  and  then  added,  *'  Ka- 
tharine, if  I  am  not  very  careful  I  shall  have  a  heart 
complaint."  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Katharine's 
anxious  face,  but  there  was  no  change  in  it,  and 
Katharine  only  said,  "  Then  we  must  take  the 
greatest  care  of  you — every  one  will,  you  may  be 
sure." — "  Philip  does  not  know  it,"  continued  Jane 
in  a  lighter  tone.  Dr.  Lowe  will  tell  him  before  he 
goes,  and  I  may  live  many  years,  and  I  may  not . 

die  from  that ;  only "    "  One  cannot  forget  such 

a  possibility,"  said  Katharine.  Her  voice  had  a 
choking  sound,  which  Jane  noticed.  "  It  is  not 
meant  we  should  forget  it,"  she  said,  taking  Katha- 
rine's hand  fondly ;  "  not  that  it  really  makes  any 
difference,  we  are  all  under  sentence  of  death ;  but 
I  suppose  one  can't  help  feeling  differently  when 
there  is  a  certain  danger.  Yet  it  is  not  my  greatest 
danger,  Katharine,"  she  continued;  "I  made  Dr. 
Lowe  tell  me  all,  for  I  have  long  had  suspicions. 
He  says  I  may  live  to  old  age  if  nothing  should  ag- 
gravate the  evil  at  present  existing ;  but  I  have 
been  out  of  health  generally  for  a  long  time,  and 
what  would  be  slight  illnesses  for  others  will  be 
great  ones  for  me.  It  has  been  so  now." — "  Colonel 
Forbes  will  be  so  careful  of  you  when  he  knows 
the  truth,"  said  Katharine,  uttering,  however,  more 
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her  wishes  than  her  convictions,  "  that  you  will 
be  in  less  danger,  humanly  speaking,  than  you 
have  been,"—"  .Yes."  A  doubtful  "  yes,"  followed 
by  a  pause.  "  But,  Katharine,  if  I  were  very 
ill  at  any  time,  would  you  really  come  to  me  ?  " 
Her  voice  was  pleading  in  its  earnestness,  and  Ka- 
tharine replied  instantly  and  eagerly,  "  From  the 
world's  end  I  would  come,  if  I  might."  As  the 
words  were  spoken  she  felt  that  the  promise  was 
solemn  beyond  her  first  thoughts  ;  but  Jane's  placid 
grateful  "  thank  you,"  repaid  her,  and  she  had  no 
fear  for  its  performance.  "  And  now  you  will  go 
to  sleep  again,"  said  Katharine  gently.  —  "  Yes,  I 
will  try ;  please  sit  by  me  still.  How  cool  you 
are  ! "  and  Jane  laid  her  burning  fingers  upon 
Katharine's  hand,  and  repeated  again,  "You 
have  promised  to  come  to  me?"  And  then  the 
strength  which  she  had  exerted  in  talking  seemed 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  old  feeling  of  torpor 
crept  over  her,  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  appeared 
about  to  fall  asleep.  Katharine  sat  in  the  same 
position  for  at  least  two  hours,  not  venturing  to  re- 
move her  hand  from  Jane's  lest  she  might  disturb 
her.  After  that  Jane  woke  up  for  a  little  while, 
and  Katharine  gave  her  her  medicine  and  read 
some  of  the  Psalms  to  her;  but  they  did  not  talk 
again.  And  so  the  weary  hours  of  darkness  passed, 
and  the  chilling  morning  light  stole  in  through 
the  chinks  of  the  closed  shutters,  and  by  that  time 
Katharine  was  so  exceedingly  tired  that  she  could 
not  think  of  anything  but  the  comfort  of  rest,  and 
the  difficulty  she  should  find  in  getting  through  the 
businessof  thecoming  day,  and  for  a  few  moments  she 
fell  asleep  herself.  She  was  roused,  however,  about 
five  o'clock  by  Jane's  restlessness.  The  pain  in  her 
side  had  returned  again,  not  as  violently  as  at  first, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  be  alarming  to  Katharine.  Jane 
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herself  too  was  a  little  frightened,  and  begged  that 
the  bell  might  be  rung  for  some  one  to  come  and 
help  her  ;  but  just  as  Katharine  was  going  to  pull 
the  handle,  she  stopped  her  and  said,  "No,  you 
must  not,  you  will  disturb  Philip."  —  "  He  would 
rather  be  disturbed  if  you  are  suffering,"  said  Ka- 
tharine.— "  No,  no ;  it  must  not  be ;"  and  Jane's 
face,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  bodily  suffering, 
showed  that  the  pain  of  her  mind  was  greater. — 
"  But  he  ought  to  know,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  be 
vexed  with  me  if  I  don't  call  him,"  said  Katharine. 
Jane  could  scarcely  speak,  the  pain  was  so  intense  ; 
but  she  grasped  Katharine's  arm  convulsively,  and 
whispered  in  an  agony  of  eagerness,  "  Please  not, — 
Dr.  Lowe."  Katharine  was  in  great  perplexity,  for 
she  did  not  think  that  Jane,  in  her  present  state, 
ought  to  be  left  for  a  single  moment;  but  there  was 
no  alternative,  and,  hurrying  along  the  passage,  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  she  had 
been  told  Dr.  Lowe  occupied.  —  His  quiet  manner 
reassured  her,  as  it  had  done  before.  The  return 
of  the  pain,  he  said,  was  only  what  was  to  be 
expected  —  there  was  no  reason  to  call  any  one — 
certainly  not  Colonel  Forbes.  If  Katharine  would 
only  attend  to  his  directions  nothing  else  was  re- 
quired ;  and  when  Dr.  Lowe  had  given  them,  and 
visited  Jane  for  a  few  minutes,  he  went  back  to  his 
bed  and  Katharine  returned  to  her  watch. 

Jane  talked  a  little  again,  as  the  pain  decreased, 
but  it  was  chiefly  upon  indifferent  subjects.  She 
did  not  again  allude  to  her  illness,  and  she  seemed 
to  have  a  dread,  which  to  Katharine  was  unac« 
countable,  of  any  reference  to  the  removal  to  Moor- 
lands. It  was  impossible  not  to  touch  upon  it 
every  now  and  then  ;  but  Jane  always  turned  from 
it,  and  sometimes  so  awkwardly  as  to  be  abrupt. 
She  liked  to  hear  anything  which  Katharine  could 
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tell  her  of  the  poor  people,  but  the  questions  she 
asked  the  most  eagerly  were  about  the  Miss  Ro- 
naldsons  and  their  nephew;  and  a  look  of  blank 
disappointment  came  over  her  when  she  heard 
Katharine  say,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  that  Mr. 
Ronaldson  was  gone  back  to  the  north,  and  would 
probably  not  be  at  Rilworth  again  for  a  very  long 
time.  Katharine  did  feel  particularly  indifferent 
just  then,  for  Jane's  illness  had  put  all  thought  of 
herself  and  her  own  cares  out  of  her  mind.  Jane 
was  silent  for  several  minutes  after  receiving  the 
information,  and  Katharine,  supposing  she  was 
tired,  moved  away  from  the  bed,  and  busied  herself 
with  putting  the  room  in  order.  It  was  growing 
so  late  that  she  thought  it  must  be  nearly  time  to 
give  up  her  place  of  watcher  to  another,  and  return 
herself  to  Rilworth.  Jane  looked  at  her  affection- 
ately, when,  after  a  time,  she  stood  again  by  the 
bedside ;  and,  noticing  her  weary  face,  became 
anxious  that  she  should  have  her  breakfast  and 
then  take  some  rest.  Her  own  maid  could  come 
to  her  now,  she  said,  and  that  would  be  all  she 
should  want.  Katharine  begged  to  remain  a  little 
longer,  till  she  had  seen  Colonel  Forbes ;  after  that 
she  must  return  home. — "Without  rest!  Oh,  no, 
Katharine  ;  you  will  be  quite  ill.  Besides,  Colonel 
Forbes  may  be  late." — "  But  he  will  come  to  see  you 
the  first  thing,  I  suppose?"  said  Katharine. — "Per- 
haps so,"  was  Jane's  short  reply;  and  then,  ap- 
parently fearing  that  Katharine  might  think  hardly 
of  him,  she  added,  "  You  know  he  has  so  very  much 
to  do,  he  can't  command  his  own  time."  It  was  most 
strange  to  Katharine.  She  imagined  that  a  hus- 
band's natural  impulse  would  have  been  to  make 
his  wife  the  object  of  his  earliest  attention.  She 
was  quite  sure  that  if  it  had  been  the  case  of  her 
father  and  mother  it  would  have  been  so,  and  the 
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little  trait  gave  a  more  painful  impression  of  the 
feeling  existing  between  Colonel  Forbes  and  Jane 
than  anything  she  had  observed  before.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  go  without  seeing  him,"  continued  Ka- 
tharine ;  "  I  want  to  thank  him  for  letting  me  stay, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  too,  if  I  could  be  of 
any  further  use." — "And  you  won't  come  back?" 
said  Jane  musingly. — "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able,"  was  Katharine's  reply.  "  My  mother  wants 
me  at  home  so  much,  and  you  know  I  must  make 
my  duty  to  her  the  first  object." — "Yes,  certainly, 
yes,"  continued  Jane  in  the  same  musing  tone. 
"  She  would  miss  you  exceedingly  if  you  were  to 
go  away  from  her." — "  If  I  were  to  go;  but  there  is 
no  chance  of  that." — Jane's  lips  framed  a  sentence, 
which  she  yet  seemed  unwilling  to  utter  ;  but  after 
a  long  pause,  in  which  she  appeared  to  have  been 
deeply  engaged  in  her  own  thoughts,  she  said,  "  I 
exacted  a  selfish  promise  last  night ;  you  might  not 
be  able  to  keep  it." — "  1  might  be  ill,"  said  Katha- 
rine ;  "  I  know  nothing  else  which  should  prevent 
me."  —  "  You  might  be  married,"  said  Jane  ; « and 
she  coloured  far  more  than  Katharine. — "  I  might 
be ;  it  is  not  probable ;  but,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  I 
could  not  marry  any  one  who  would  not  spare  me 
for  such  a  purpose." — "  So  you  think,"  said  Jane  ; 
"but  you  cannot  be  sure.  How  can  people  know 
each  other  before  they  marry  ?  "  —  "I  could  not 
marry  upon  a  short  acquaintance,"  said  Katharine. — 
"  And  how  will  the  longest  acquaintance  help  you?" 
asked  Jane.  "At  least,"  she  added  quickly,  "  if  it  is 
knowledge  after  you  are  engaged." — "  I  hope  mine 
would  not  be  that  kind  of  knowledge,"  observed 
Katharine  ;  "  I  quite  agree  there  is  but  little  trust 
to  be  placed  in  it.  People  deceive  themselves, 
partly  from  vanity,  and  partly  because  they  are 
happy,  and  so  they  end  in  deceiving  each  other ; 
VOL.  n.  c 
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I  have  seen  that."  Jane  turned  away  her  head  and 
sighed.  "  But  we  must  not  trouble  about  these  far- 
off  improbabilities,"  said  Katharine,  more  lightly ; 
"  there  is  enough  to  think  of  for  the  present.  I 
would  come  back  to-day  if  I  might,  and  if  I  were 
able,  but  I  must  not  let  my  mother  be  fretted,  and 
perhaps  you  will  have  other  nurses  and  better  ones. 
Mr.  Fowler  said  last  night  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
Miss  Forbes  would  come  to  you."  —  "  They  would 
if  Philip  liked  it,"  said  Jane  ;  and  then  she  thought 
a  minute,  and  observed,  "  They  don't  come  here 
very  often." — "But  if  they  knew  you  were  ill  they 
would  come,"  said  Katharine. — "  Yes,  they  are  very 
good ;  I  think  they  would  help  me  as  much  as  they 
could,  but  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  at  home." — 
"I  would  much  rather  nurse  you  entirely  my- 
self," said  Katharine  affectionately  ;  "  but  Colonel 
Forbes  would  not  like  that.  At  least,"  and  she 
blushed  a  little,  "  I  fancied  last  night  that  he  did 
not  much  approve  of  having  a  stranger  about."  — 
"He  did  not  say  anything,  did  he?"  asked  Jane 
hurriedly. — "  Oh !  no  ;  he  was  very  kind  ;  and  it 
might  have  been  only  my  notion,  but  I  should  like 
to  be  quite  sure  he  would  not  disapprove  before  I 
offered  myself  again.  However,  that  is  foolish 
talking,"  she  continued.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  I 
must  really  think  of  going  now.  If  I  were  to 
ring  would  your  maid  come  to  you?" — Jane  con- 
sidered again,  and  having  settled  that  it  was  now 
so  late  there  would  be  no  fear  of  disturbing 
"Philip,"  suffered  Katharine  to  ring.  They  were 
waiting  in  silence,  and  Katharine  was  thinking  in 
her  own  mind  that  Jane  looked  more  ill  by  day- 
light than  she  had  done  by  candle-light,  when  a 
little  impatient  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
"  That  is  Philip,"  said  Jane  instantly.  Katharine 
went  to  the  door. —  Colonel  Forbes  was  in  his 
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dressing-gown ;  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
for  his  temper,  since  he  was  scrupulously  particular 
as  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  drew  back 
directly  he  saw  Katharine.  "  Miss  Ashton  !  I  beg 
your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  take 
some  rest."  —  *' I  am  going  home,  I  believe,  sir," 
said  Katharine,  holding  open  the  door  for  him  to 
enter. — He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  walked 
straight  up  to  the  bed  with  a  step  which  showed 
that  he  was  uncomfortably  conscious  of  wearing 
slippers.  "  How  are  you,  my  love  ?  I  heard  your 
bell,  or  I  should  not  have  come  in.  What  sort  of 
night  have  you  had?"  —  "Very  tolerable,"  said 
Jane,  cheerfully ;  "  I  slept  nearly  two  hours,  didn't 
I,  Katharine?"— "Quite  two  hours,"  replied  Ka- 
tharine, "  and  then  the  pain  came  on." — "  Yes,  yes," 
repeated  Colonel  Forbes  hastily;  "yes,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  that.  It  won't  do  to  distress  your- 
self, my  dear,  because  the  pain  returns.  Dr.  Lowe 
told  me  yesterday  it  was  quite  to  be  expected.  It 
was  not  as  bad,  I  suppose,  as  at  first."  — "  Not 
quite,"  said  Jane,  wishing  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
yet  anxious  to  say  what  she  knew  he  would  wish 
to  hear.  He  had  a  particular  dislike  to  be  told  of 
any  person  being  in  pain. — "  And  we  shall  get  you 
up,  I  hope,  by-and-by,"  he  continued.  "  Oh  !  no," 
exclaimed  Katharine,  entirely  forgetting  to  whom 
she  was  speaking,  but  recollecting  it  directly  after- 
wards, and  becoming  extremely  confused. — Colonel 
Forbes  just  looked  at  her,  and  then  repeated,  "  We 
shall  get  you  up  by-and-by,  my  love  ;  it  will  be 
better  for  you  ; — lying  in  bed  is  extremely  weaken- 
ing."—  "I  dare  say  Dr.  Lowe  will  leave  full  direc- 
tions," said  Jane  ;  "  I  suppose  he  will  go  back 
to-day."  —  "  Yes,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  his 
staying  now  that  you  are  so  much  better.  Fowlet 
will  be  able  to  manage  for  you,,  only  we  must  not 
c  2 
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let  him  croak  as  he  does."  Jane  did  not  answer, 
but  leant  her  head  back,  and  her  face  changed,  so 
that  Katharine  saw  she  was  not  by  any  means  free 
from  pain.  Colonel  Forbes,  however,  did  not  per- 
ceive it,  and  aware  that  he  had  been  uncourteous 
to  Katharine,  he  turned  to  her  and  said  a  few  civil 
words  about  the  obligation  they  were  under  for  the 
exertion  she  had  made,  taking  care,  however,  to 
add  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  required  of  any 
one  again.  Mrs.  Forbes  being  so  much  better 
already,  it  was  to  be  expected  she  would  improve 
rapidly.  Katharine  could  not  even  venture  to  say 
that  she  hoped  he  would  call  upon  her  for  her  ser- 
vices another  time  if  necessary.  She  was  sure  that 
he  would  not  do  so  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it, 
and  her  only  reply  was  a  request  that,  if  it  were 
not  very  inconvenient,  she  might  be  allowed  to  go 
back  to  Rilworth  in  the  cart,  as  she  felt  herself 
rather  too  tired  for  the  walk.  "Oh!  certainly." 
Nothing  could  be  more  hearty  than  Colonel  Forbes' 
acquiescence ;  his  face  quite  brightened  at  the  idea, 
and  he  assured  her  that  he  would  give  orders  for  it 
directly.  All  he  begged  was,  that  she  would  take 
some  breakfast  first;  she  would  find  some  ready 
for  her  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  Katharine  was 
as  grateful  as  it  was  necessary  to  be — that  is,  she 
returned  him  precisely  the  civility  he  gave ;  and 
Colonel  Forbes,  kissing  Jane's  forehead,  and  telling 
her  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  eat  and  drink  as 
much  as  she  could,  retired,  under  the  protection  of 
the  curtain,  with  as  little  of  the  undignified  shuffle 
of  slippers  as  possible. 

When  he  was  gone  Katharine  prepared  to  go  too  ; 
but  more  unwillingly  than  she  would  have  done 
before.  In  some  way  or  other  Colonel  Forbes 
always  contrived  to  leave  on  Jane's  mind  traces  of 
his  visits  —  not  "angels'  visits,"  though  "few  and 
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far  between."  Katharine  could  not  exactly  tell 
the  reason  why,  but  she  could  guess  something,  and 
feel  a  great  deal  more.  Persons  who  present  the 
repelling  pole  of  the  moral  magnet  always  do 
make  their  presence  felt,  even  to  bystanders.  Jane 
now  was  not  at  all  like  what  she  had  been  a  few  mi- 
nutes before.  It  seemed  as  if  her  husband  possessed 
the  power  of  shutting  up  her  feelings,  or  at  least  their 
expression,  even  towards  others.  She  said  nothing 
of  Katharine's  coming  back,  and  did  not  even  express 
a  wish  to  see  her  again,  till  just  as  Katharine  was 
upon  the  very  point  of  leaving  her,  and  was  putting 
her  pillow  comfortable,  and  smoothing  the  coverlet, 
and  reminding  the  maid,  who  was  present,  of  all  the 
minute  directions  which  Dr.  Lowe  had  given.  Then. 
Jane  seized  one  of  Katharine's  hands  in  both  hers, 
and  with  all  her  little  strength  forcing  her  to  bend 
down  to  her,  said,  "  When  I  am  very  ill,  you 
have  promised."  "  Yes,  I  have  promised,  and, 
with  God's  help,  I  will  keep  the  promise;"  and 
Katharine  departed. 

Katharine's  breakfast  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
was  very  comfortable,  for  Colonel  Forbes'  order  had 
been  strict  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  her. 
He  would  have  done  the  same  if  she  had  been 
actually  a  deadly  enemy ;  it  was  part  of  his  pride 
that  no  one  in  his  house  should  be  neglected.  So 
Katharine  sat  down  by  a  bright  fire,  and  was  served 
with  coffee,  and  Westphalia  ham,  and  hot  rolls, 
which  she  was  too  tired  and  feverish  to  like,  but 
which  she  ate,  because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
her  strength  for  the  day's  work.  From  time  to  time 
the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned  noiselessly,  and  a 
solemn  man-servant  appeared,  to  inquire  if  she  had 
everything  she  wanted,  and,  putting  fresh  coals  on 
the  fire,  withdrew,  equally  solemnly.  Quietness  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  house.  Stealthy  steps 
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moved  along  the  passage,  and  brooms  and  dustpans 
did  their  duty  with  faint  sounds  in  the  distance,  and 
the  great  clock  in  the  servant's  hall  ticked  sepul- 
chrally,  as  if  afflicted  with  a  cold  in  the  chest.  So 
soothing  it  all  was,  that  Katharine's  almost  irresis- 
tible impulse  was  to  fall  back  in  her  chair,  and  -make 
up  the  arrears  of  sleep ;  but  there  was  business 
awaiting  her,  the  packing  to  be  begun,  and  the 
charwoman  to  be  directed,  so  she  set  herself  to 
resist  the  temptation,  and  even  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  at  intervals,  to  prevent  herself  from  yield- 
ing to  it,  trying  to  settle  in  her  own  mind  what  she 
would  do  first  when  she  reached  home. 

But  home  seemed  far  off  just  at  that  moment ;  her 
thoughts  would  wander  back  continually  to  Jane's 
room,  and  what  she  had  said,  and  the  promise  which 
had  been  given.  The  web  of  human  existence  is 
strangely  intermingled.  Katharine's  life  had,  in 
some  way,  been  blended  with  Jane's  for  several 
years,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  circumstances  might 
unite  them  yet  more  closely.  It  was  not  Katharine's 
reason  which  told  her  this,  but  her  affection  and 
sympathy.  She  had  such  a  strong  sense  of  Jane's 
loneliness,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  husband, 
children,  and  friends ;  and  the  words  "  When  I  am 
very  ill  you  will  come  to  me"  rang  touchingly  and 
mournfully  in  her  ears,  and  seemed  to  constitute  her 
in  a  manner  Jane's  special  guardian  and  watchful 
friend.  Yet  Katharine  did  not  think  that  "  very 
ill "  was  likely  to  come  soon.  She  would  not  allow 
herself  to  think  that  when  Colonel  Forbes  knew  the 
state  of  his  wife's  health  he  would  ever  again  expose 
her  to  the  risk  of  over-exertion,  and  so  she  com- 
forted herself  for  the  moment;  and  feeling  at  last 
that  interest  for  Jane  was  superseding  the  more 
imperative  demands  of  her  home  duties,  resolved,  by 
a  vigorous  effort,  to  put  aside  all  lingering  remem- 
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brances  of  the  past  or  guesses  about  the  future,  and 
think  only  of  the  present ;  a  resolution  much  assisted 
by  the  announcement  of  the  solemn  footman,  that  the 
cart  was  ready. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

KATHARINE  found  a  tolerably  comfortable  state  of 
affairs  on  her  return  home.  Betsy  Carter,  who 
always  appeared  to  particular  advantage  when  left 
to  be  useful  in  her  own  way,  had  managed  to  be  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  Katharine  ;  and  Mrs.  Ashton 
had  eaten  a  good  breakfast,  and  was  just  preparing 
to  make  an  onset  on  the  business  of  the  day  at  half 
a  dozen  different  points  when  her  daughter  made 
her  appearance. 

"  What !  so  early,  Kitty,  my  dear ;  I  didn't  expect 
you  for  the  next  hour  at  least.  It  is  good  of  you,  I 
must  say.  Sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  have 
some  breakfast.  Betsy  will  get  you  some,  won't 
you,  Betsy?"  Miss  Carter  was  quite  pleased  to 
be  recognised  in  her  responsible  position  as  the 
manager  of  the  establishment,  and  would  instantly 
have  ordered  a  sumptuous  repast  but  for  Katharine's 
hearty  "  No,  thank  you ;  please  not,  Betsy.  Mother, 
dear,  I  have  had  my  breakfast,  and  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly eat  anything  more;  but  just  tell  me  how  you 
are,  and  how  you  have  been  getting  on." — "Well, 
pretty  fair,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  Betsy  has  been 
very  kind.  We  were  not  quite  so  early  as  usual,  for 
we  had  rather  a  bad  night  at  first,  in  the  sleeping 
way,  not  being  so  well  used  to  each  other;  so  we 
made  up  for  it  this  morning,  and  Betsy  has  been 
as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  has  set  Susan  and  Mrs.  Crossin. 
c  4 
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to  work,  packing  up  the  house-linen.  But  I  am 
glad  you  are  come,  Kitty ;  we  don't  do  half  as  well 
without  you;  and  you  have  not  told  us  yet  about 
Mrs.  Forbes,  though  I  knew  by  your  face  when  you 
came  in  that  she  couldn't  be  worse." — "She  is 
better  a  good  deal,  I  hope,"  replied  Katharine;  "but 
I  am  very  glad  I  went.  I  think  I  was  of  use ;  and 
she  liked  to  have  me." — "  Well !  that  was  good.  I 
hope  she  understood  that  I  wouldn't  have  spared  you 
for  every  one;  and  the  Colonel  was  civil,  was  he?" 
— "  Yes,"  said  Katharine ;  "  he  could  not  very  well 
be  uncivil."  Betsy  Carter  laughed  to  herself,  but 
said  nothing.  "  And  they  gave  you  everything  you 
wanted,  I  suppose?"  said  Mrs.  Ashton;  "a  good  fire, 
and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink?" — "Of  course,"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Carter;  "it's  not  the  Maplestead  fashion 
to  let  any  one  starve.  You  should  hear  the  stories 
I  hear  sometimes  from  the  housekeeper,  about  the 
way  things  go  on  in  the  kitchen." — "  Well !  it's  all 
right  that  it  should  be  so  in  a  large  house,"  observed 
Mrs.  Ashton ;  "but  what  is  the  matter  with  Mrs. 
Forbes,  Kitty  ?  " — "  I  don't  quite  know  what  they  call 
it,  mother;  and  it  does  not  so  much  signify  as  she 
is  better."  Katharine  had  an  instinctive  dislike  to 
hearing  Maplestead  discussed  by  persons  who  did 
not  understand  Jane,  and  especially  she  dreaded 
Betsy  Carter's  gossip ;  so,  after  warming  herself  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  answering  her  mother's  anxious 
questions  as  to  how  she  felt,  and  assuring  her  that 
she  was  not  ill  from  fatigue,  she  said  she  would 
go  upstairs  and  take  off  her  things,  and  see  what 
Susan  and  Mrs.  Crossin  were  about. 

Home  looked  homely  to  Katharine;  but  it  was 
very  comfortable  and  free,  and  it  was  a  sad  thought 
that  it  must  soon  be  given  up.  She  had  no  fear  of 
being  misunderstood  by  her  mother;  but  she  could 
not  be  equally  sure  with  Selina,  and  it  would  be  a 
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trial  to  be  living  in  another  person's  house,  even 
though  he  were  her  own  brother,  after  she  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  consider  herself  joint-mis- 
tress with  her  mother.  And  everything  now  was 
reminding  her  that  change  was  at  hand ;  —  the 
closets  in  her  own  room  were  empty,  and  the  floor 
was  strewn  with  the  various  articles  which  had 
once  occupied  their  shelves.  This  was  a  fancy  of 
Miss  Carter's;  she  liked,  she  said,  to  see  what  there 
was  put  away,  and  then  it  was  easy  to  judge  what 
was  to  be  done  with  it;  and  for  the  last  hour  Susan 
and  Mrs.  Crossin  had  been  busy  unloading  shelves 
in  the  different  closets,  till  the  whole  of  the  upper 
chamber,  except  Mrs.  Ashton's  bed-room,  looked  like 
a  great  lumber-room.  Katharine  wished  very  much 
that  the  work  had  been  delayed  till  her  return,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  manage 
with  only  her  mother  to  help  her,  and  without 
the  risk  of  Betsy  Carter's  suggestions.  But  Betsy 
liked  a  bustle,  and  was  fully  convinced  in  her  own 
mind  that  neither  Mrs.  Ashton  nor  Katharine  knew 
half  as  well  as  she  did  "what  ought  to  be  done  with 
what;"  so  she  at  once  announced  her  intention  of 
staying  to  help  them,  and  Katharine  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  resignation,  and  as  much  gratitude  as  she 
could  summon  up  for  the  occasion. 

And  very  busily  they  worked ;  Katharine  trying 
to  forget  that  she  was  dreadfully  tired,  and  had  sat 
up  all  night,  and  sometimes  actually  succeeding  to  a 
certain  extent.  After  dinner,  however,  she  looked 
so  entirely  fagged,  that  Mrs.  Ashton  insisted  upon 
her  lying  down  for  an  hour,  and  Katharine  accord- 
ingly retired  to  her  now  comfortless  apartment  to 
rest,  and,  if  possible,  sleep,  in  spite  of  the  knocking 
of  hammers,  the  moving  of  tables  and  boxes,  and  the 
orders  given  in  Miss  Carter's  loudest  tones.  She 
slept  for  two  hours,  and  was  awakened  by  voices  in 
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the  parlour  below.  John's  voice  was  one ;  Henry 
Madden's  another.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  go 
down  and  talk  over  business; — the  amount  of  yearly 
income  to  be  received  from  the  shop  had  never  been 
settled  yet,  though  it  had  been  talked  about  in 
general  terms.  Katharine  felt  that  neither  her 
mother  nor  her  brother  had  good  heads  for  busi- 
ness, and  she  did  not  place  very  much  confidence  in 
her  own,  and  a  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  thought 
of  the  way  in  which  hitherto  they  had  been  saved 
from  all  trouble  of  the  kind,  followed  by  a  longing, 
checked  as  soon  as  it  arose,  that  Charles  Ronald- 
son  would  settle  near  them  to  help  them  in  their 
difficulties. 

Betsy  Carter  was  to  go  home  to  drink  tea,  so 
that  Katharine  knew  they  should  have  the  evening 
to  themselves.  She  dreaded  it  rather;  business 
matters  were  always  likely  to  bring  thoughtless 
words  and  misunderstandings,  and  John's  temper 
was  hasty,  and  Henry  Madden  was  inclined  to  be 
self-willed  and  imperious.  There  was  no  one  to 
put  them  down  or  direct  them  in  any  way.  Mrs. 
Ashton  never  contradicted  John,  and  Katharine  her- 
self had  no  authority.  Again  came  the  sorrowful  long- 
ing for  her  father,  and  again  Katharine  felt  herself 
discontented  and  distrustful,  till  she  remembered  the 
fowls  of  the  air  fed  without  thought  for  themselves, 
and  the  hairs  of  her  head  which  were  all  numbered  ; 
and  a  better,  a  dearer  Love  brought  back  the  quiet 
confidence  which  was  now  habitual  to  her. 

Business  began  at  once,  for  John  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  indeed  never  could  bear  delays  of  any  kind. 
His  character  showed  itself  painfully  to  Katharine 
as  the  conversation  proceeded.  His  calculations 
were  continually  made  upon  the  supposition  that 
probabilities  were  certainties,  and  this,  of  course, 
greatly  misled  him.  Henry  Madden,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  would  reckon  upon  nothing  which  was  not 
actually  in  his  possession  at  the  present,  or  at  least 
assured  to  him  by  constant  experience  of  the  past. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  make  two  such  minds  meet, 
and,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  Katharine  became  al- 
most hopeless.  She  felt  also  that  she  distrusted 
Henry  Madden  in  his  way  quite  as  much  as  she 
did  her  brother.  He  was  a  selfish  person ;  and  where 
his  interest  was  concerned  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  make  him  see  things  fairly.  Then  again  he 
was  a  politician,  and  not  a  very  reasonable  or  judi- 
cious one ;  and  this  to  Katharine  was  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  points  about  him.  It  might  do 
him  so  much  harm  in  his  business,  and  if  it  did, 
and  they  were  dependent  upon  him,  they  must, 
of  course,  suffer.  Again  she  pondered  the  desir- 
ableness of  parting  with  everything  at  once  ;  and 
again  she  was  met  by  the  thought  of  John's  extra- 
vagance, and  her  mother's  weak  fondness,  which 
would  infallibly  cause  all  that  they  possessed  to  be 
made  over  to  him  if  it  were  possible  to  grasp  it. 
She  sat  by,  for  the  most  part,  silent,  or,  if  she  did 
speak,  it  was  generally  to  put  in  some  conciliatory 
word,  or  to  soften  anything  which  might  be  -said 
that  was  likely  to  be  painful  to  her  mother's  feelings. 
And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  kind ;  perhaps 
it  was  impossible  to  help  it,  but  it  did  seem  strange 
to  Katharine  to  hear  Henry  Madden  speaking  of 
her  father,  criticising  what  he  had  done,  and  refer- 
ring to  what  he  had  said,  without  any  apparent  re- 
membrance of  her  mother's  presence  ;  and  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Katharine  drew 
near  to  her  mother,  under  pretence  of  arranging  her 
work,  and  fondly  pressed  her  hand,  and  kissed  her, 
because  she  saw  the  tears  stealing  down  Mrs. 
Ashton's  cheeks,  in  consequence  of  some  thought- 
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less  speech  which  Mr.  Madden  had  no  idea  could 
give  pain,  and  which  John  did  not  notice. 

There  was  an  end  to  that  trial,  however,  as  there 
is  to  everything  earthly  ; — a  truism  which,  obvious 
though  it  is,  we  are  all  in  our  impatience  liable  to 
forget.  By  ten  o'clock  the  business  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  conviction  on  both  sides  that  agree- 
ment was  impossible,  and  that  a  third  person  must 
be  called  in  ;  and  with  this  satisfactory  announce- 
ment the  party  separated.  Poor  Katharine  !  how 
worn  and  heart-sick  she  felt  when  she  went  to 
bed  !  and  how  wrong  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed,  as 
she  felt  herself,  in  matters  which  after  all  were  only 
of  this  world !  Whether  she  and  her  mother  were 
to  have  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year  more  or 
less  was  not  of  such  vast  importance,  for  at  all 
events  they  would  have  enough  to  live  upon  com- 
fortably ;  yet  she  was  as  eager  about  it,  and  as  much 
annoyed  in  her  heart,  as  John,  when  Mr.  Madden 
disputed  the  point. 

Katharine  did  not  understand  her  own  cha- 
racter. A  love  of  justice  was  a  very  prominent 
trait.  She  could  give  away  hundreds,  but  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  unjustly  deprived  of  a  penny — 
and  this  led  her  sometimes  to  be  hard  in  her  judg- 
ment, and  severe  in  her  censures.  She  saw  the 
effect  of  her  natural  disposition,  but  she  did  not 
know  the  cause  ;  happily  for  her,  indeed,  for  it 
saved  her  from  the  temptation  of  making  excuses 
for  herself.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  go  to  bed  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  so  hasty  and  un- 
kind in  feeling,  if  not  in  words  and  deeds,  but  it 
was  safer  to  be  humble  than  to  give  way  to  a  spirit 
of  self-justification. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

AND  that  evening  was  but  the  first  of  many  such 
evenings.  The  whole  day,  indeed,  had  been  but  a 
sample  of  what  Katharine  was  to  bear  for  the  next 
ten  days;  only  each  hour's  annoyance  aggra- 
vated by  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  she 
was  to  leave  the  home  of  her  childhood  for  ever. 
Yet  she  had  many  things  to  support  her:  constant 
occupation,  the  knowledge  that  she  was  essential  to 
her  mother's  happiness,  and  likely  to  be  materially 
useful  to  her  brother,  and  especially  the  sympathy 
of  true  friends,  whose  affection  had  been  gained  in 
happier  days,  and  who  now  came  forward  in  the 
hour  of  sorrow  to  soothe  and  comfort  her.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reeves  were  foremost  amongst  this  number. 
It  almost  seemed  to  Katharine  as  if  they  had  given 
up  every  other  claim  upon  their  time  in  order  to 
attend  especially  to  her.  Mr.  Reeves  was  always 
at  leisure  now,  when  Katharine  wanted  him,  and 
gave  her  not  only  comfort  but  a  good  deal  of 
straightforward  advice  in  matters  not  at  first  sight 
in  his  peculiar  province.  His  good  common  sense 
made  him  a  most  valuable  counsellor  in  a  worldly 
sense,  and  his  deep  religious  feelings  enabled  him 
to  put  just  the  tone  and  spirit  into  Katharine's  way 
of  viewing  her  troubles  which  raised  them  from 
petty  annoyances  into  crosses  to  be  borne  meekly 
and  thankfully  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  appointed 
them. 

"  Don't  try,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  "  to  keep 
yourself  up  by  secondary  motives.  They  are  very 
useful  before  people  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
religious  spirit,  but  they  are  merely  a  loss  after- 
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wards.  Persons  sometimes,  for  instance,  refrain 
from  hasty  words,  because,  as  the  saying  is,  '  they 
only  make  matters  worse/  Very  well  that  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes:  it  is  better  to  refrain  for  that  reason 
than  not  at  all;  but  a  man  is  not  therefore  a 
better  Christian.  Every  trouble,  great  or  small, 
which  meets  us  in  life,  is  meant  to  be  a  step  to  raise 
us  to  Heaven.  Some  persons  take  advantage  of 
these  steps,  others  pass  them  by ;  and  so  it  is  that 
we  see  some  make  so  much  more  rapid  progress 
than  others."  Katharine  had  long  acted  upon  the 
same  idea  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  became  at  this 
period  of  her  life  a  more  firmly  established  prin- 
ciple, and  often  gave  her  the  same  kind  of  healthy 
energy  which  a  child  feels  when  its  lessons  increase 
in  difficulty.  Mrs.  Reeves  also  assisted  her  in 
various  ways  in  which  only  a  woman  could  help 
her.  She  had  a  quick  perception,  and  great  tact, 
and  saw,  almost  before  Katharine  had  entered  into 
an  explanation,  what  were  likely  to  be  her  trials  at 
Moorlands  ;  and  she  could  understand  what  no  one 
else  exactly  did,  all  the  privations  which  Katharine 
would  have  to  bear  in  the  loss  of  the  society  which 
of  late  years  had  been  so  pleasant  to  her.  There 
were  moments  when  Katharine  was  inclined  to 
regret  that  she  had  ever  known  it ;  it  seemed,  she 
said,  as  if  she  had  ventured  beyond  her  sphere,  and 
now  she  was  to  suffer  for  it.  But  Mrs.  Reeves  would 
not  allow  her  to  say  this.  "  There  can  be  no  ven- 
turing beyond  your  sphere,  Katharine,"  she  said, 
"  as  long  as  you  keep  to  the  duties  of  your  sphere ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  always  do  that.  I  do  very  ear- 
nestly trust  that  you  will  never  sink  yourself  to  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  persons  you  may  be  obliged 
to  associate  with.  The  good  you  may  do  by  showing 
them  that  you  can  cultivate  your  mind,  and  enjoy 
reading  and  conversation,  and  be  brought  into 
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association  with  persons  above  you  in  rank,  and 
yet  have  sufficient  self-respect  to  keep  the  worldly 
position  in  which  you  were  born,  will  be  incal- 
culable." Katharine  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "But,  dear  Mrs.  Reeves,  even  if  I  suc- 
ceed myself  in  doing  this,  which  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  as  I  ought,  I  can  never  influence 
others  ;  there  is  nothing  so  difficult,  and  perhaps 
I  see  more  of  the  case  than  you  do.  Persons  are 
constantly  imagining,  that  because  I  know  you, 
and  go  over  to  Maplestead  to  see  Mrs.  Forbes, 
therefore  I  am  quite  on  a  footing  with  you,  and 
they  even  try  to  make  me  angry  sometimes,  because 
I  am  not  asked  to  parties.  But  I  can't  be  angry," 
she  added  simply,  "because  I  never  expect  it, 
and  I  should  not  like  it."  —  "I  don't  think  you 
would  like  it,  Katharine,"  replied  Mrs.  Reeves,  "any 
more  than  I  should  like  to  be  invited  to  Rilworth 
Castle,  when  the  Duchess  of  Lowther  has  a  party 
of  fashionable  London  ladies  to  visit  her.  There  is 
a  sense  of  unfitness  in  such  associations." — "  And 
yet,"  said  Katharine  musingly,  "I  don't  exactly 
know  what  answer  to  give  when  persons  talk  to  me 
in  this  way.  I  feel  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  don't  know 
why.  And  as  to  your  visiting  at  Rilworth  Castle, 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  fit  company  for  any  person. 
It  is  all  very  puzzling." — "  And  so  I  hope  I  am  fit 
company  for  any  one,"  said  Mrs.  Reeves,  smiling  ; 
"  and  so  I  think  you  are,  Katharine.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  are  therefore  to  wish  to  overthrow 
the  forms  of  society.  I  think,  Katharine,"  she 
added,  "  that  your  friends  would  be  more  satisfied 
as  to  your  position,  if  they  would  remember  that 
the  same  distinctions  exist  in  every  rank  of  English 
society,  and  that  well-bred  people  are  quite  con- 
tented they  should  remain.  I  will  speak  of  myself, 
as  you  first  spoke  of  me.  I  really  believe  that,  as 
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regards  education,  I  am  just  as  well  educated  as 
the  Duchess  of  Lowther — perhaps  better  in  some 
respects  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  meet  her,  I  could  be  as 
easy  in  her  society  as  I  am  in  yours.  We  do  meet 
occasionally ;  and  then  we  are  cordial  and  free  as 
you  and  I  might  be.  But  she  is  still  the  Duchess 
of  Lowther,  and  I  am  the  wife  of  a  private  gentle- 
man,—  I  put  aside  his  being  a  clergyman,  —  and 
neither  education,  nor  Christian  principles,  require  us 
to  overlook  those  worldly  distinctions.  The  Duchess, 
therefore,  very  properly  keeps  to  her  own  set  of  inti- 
mate friends,  and  I  keep  to  mine.  "We  often  meet, 
indeed,  on  neutral  ground  which  is  common  to  us 
both,  and  the  Duchess  never  fails  to  show  Mr.  Reeves 
the  respect  due  to  his  office ;  but  when  worldly 
things  are  in  question,  such  as  grand  dinner 
parties,  and  other  forms  of  society,  we  mutually 
agree  to  be  governed  by  worldly  rules." 

"  But  what  people  say  to  me  sometimes,"  said  Ka- 
tharine, "  is,  that  education  makes  all  the  difference, 
and  that  if  persons  are  well  educated  they  are 
equal  to  the  Queen,  or  any  one.  I  don't  mean  that 
that  applies  to  me,"  she  added,  blushing,  "  because 
I  have  not  been  well  educated." — "  I  think  I  see 
where  the  difficulty  lies,"  replied  Mrs.  Reeves; 
"  highly  educated  persons  in  the  professional  classes 
meet  with  society  among  themselves  to  satisfy  them. 
Clergymen's  families  associate  with  clergymen's 
families,  for  instance,  and  find  themselves  very 
pleasant  companions,  and  so  they  are  not  tempted 
to  wish  for  anything  beyond  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  generality  of  persons  in  trade,  in  this 
generation  at  least ;  perhaps  things  may  be  different 
in  the  next.  In  former  days  education  was  but  little 
thought  of  amongst  them,  and  so  parents  who  were 
ignorant  allowed  their  children  to  be  ignorant  also  ; 
and  now,  when  young  people  begin  to  read  and 
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think,  they  do  not  find  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship in  their  own  set,  and  then  they  seek  it  in 
those  above  them." — "  And  find  it,"  said  Katha- 
rine, gratefully  ;  "  at  least  if  they  are  like  me." — 
"  But  all  are  not  like  you,  Katharine,"  replied 
Mrs.  Reeves  ;  "a  great  many  have  their  heads 
turned  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  them  filled, 
and  so  they  think  that  because  they  are  equal  in 
one  point  they  are  equal  in  all;  which  is  just  as  if, 
because  I  can  play  and  sing,  like  the  Duchess  of 
Lowther,  therefore  I  must  be  a  duchess  myself." 
Katharine  still  looked  thoughtful,  and  a  little  per- 
plexed. "  It  is  a  difficult  subject,  I  confess,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.Reeves,  "  more  difficult  in  theory  though 
than  in  practice,  as  you  have  found  it ;  but  the  only 
way  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  I  suspect,  is  not  to 
elevate  a  few  individuals  above  their  station,  but  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  whole  ;  in  fact,  Katharine, 
to  make  a  great  many  others  work  and  study 
as  you  have  done,  and  then  they  will  be  happy 
companions  for  each  other,  and  will  not  wish  to 
go  out  of  their  sphere,  because  they  will  have  all 
they  want  in  it." — "  It  will  be  a  wonderful  kind 
of  education  which  can  do  that,"  said  Katharine, 
thinking  as  she  spoke  especially  of  Betsy  Carter, 
and  the  efforts  she  had  often  seen  her  make  to 
put  herself  into  society  beyond  her  position  by 
birth. — "  Many  persons  would  think  I  was  very 
bigoted  and  prejudiced,  if  I  were  to  say  that  only 
a  Church  education  will  do  it  thoroughly,"  replied 
Mrs.  Reeves,  "  but  I  do  think  so ;  and  I  think 
too  that  one  great  reason,  if  not  the  chief  reason, 
why  schemes  of  education  for  the  poor,  oi*  for  those 
above  them,  have  done  more  harm  than  good, 
is,  that  they  have  not  been  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church.  Mr.  Reeves  once  made 
me  study  the  Bible,  and  Church  history,  in  re- 
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ference  to  this  subject.  I  remember  his  pointing 
out  particularly  how  every  one  in  every  class  was 
kept  in  his  proper  place  ;  kings,  for  instance,  hav- 
ing authority,  and  subjects  being  bound  to  obey 
them;  and  masters  and  servants,  fathers  and  children, 
all  ordered  to  rule  or  be  ruled ;  and  yet  again  and 
again,  all  spoken  of  as  one, — one  Body,  one  Build- 
ing,— because  they  were  all  members  of  the  Church, 
and  had  the  same  privileges,  and  worked  for  the 
same  object." — "  Yes,"  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully, 
"working  for  the  Church,  —  that  is  what  has  helped 
me  many  times  when  I  have  been  inclined  to  be 
discontented  ;  the  feeling  that  in  my  place  I  was 
us  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  Church  as  any 
great  person  ever  so  clever  might  be.  Mr.  Reeves 
put  the  thought  into  my  head  years  ago  ;  he  did 
not  know  how  useful  it  would  be." — "And  that  not 
one  can  be  spared,"  continued  Mrs.  Reeves  ;  "  that 
is  a  comfort  when  one  thinks  oneself  very  insigni- 
ficant/'— "  Yes/'  replied  Katharine,  "  after  all  one's 
boasting  about  not  caring  to  be  thought  of  conse- 
quence, one  does  care  very  much." — "  Perhaps,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Reeves,  "  it  was  intended  that  we  should 
care.  All  those  longings  for  advancement,  which  are 
a  part  of  our  nature,  must  be  meant  to  be  satisfied 
in  some  way.  It  may  be  the  fault  is  that  people 
strive  to  raise  themselves  in  this  world,  instead  of 
in  the  next."— Katharine  was  still  thoughtful.  "I  am 
not,"  she  said,  "  discontented  with  my  own  position  ; 
I  do  not  really  wish  to  change  it,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  wish  to  be  introduced  into  fashionable 
society.  But  if  I  were,  what  I  am  not,  highly 
educated,  I  should  think  it  very  hard  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  acquaintance  of  nice  good  people, 
merely  because  I  was  a  tradesman's  daughter." 
Mrs.  Reeves  smiled. — "  You  would  not  be  shut  out, 
Katharine,  if  all  were  like  you  ;  that  is,  not  more 
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than  I  am,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  society  of 
persons  of  high  rank." — "  But  do  you  think,"  said 
Katharine,  "  that  such  distinctions  of  mere  rank 
are  right  ?  " — "  Yes,  most  unquestionably,"  replied 
Mrs.  Reeves,  "  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  are 
fully  recognised  in  the  Bible.  It  is  possible,"  she 
continued,  "  that  in  the  course  of  years  education 
and  good  manners  may  have  spread  through  all 
ranks ;  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  even  then, 
that  all  will  be  outwardly  equal."  — "  It  will  take 
a  very  long  time,"  said  Katharine,  "  to  make  such 
a  change  as  that." — "  Not,  perhaps,  so  long  as  we 
may  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Reeves ;  "  refinement 
spreads  very  rapidly,  as  we  see  by  past  experience. 
Old  books  which  describe  the  manners  of  clergy- 
men's families,  and  lawyers',  and  physicians',  show 
us  how  very  strange,  and  what  we  should  now  call 
vulgar,  they  were  ;  and  so  before  them  we  hear  of 
lords  and  ladies  doing  what  would  shock  us.  There 
will  be  the  same  change  probably  in  years  to 
corne." — "  But  we  may  not  live  to  see  it,"  observed 
Katharine.  —  "  We  may  see  a  good  deal  of  it,  if 
God  should  spare  our  lives  to  old  age,"  replied  Mrs. 
Reeves.  "  We  see  the  commencement  now  ;  only, 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases  the  improvement 
begins  at  the  wrong  end, — accomplishments,  which 
ought  to  be  the  finish,  are  made  the  foundation  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  persons  who 
devote  their  time  and  thoughts  only  to  such  things 
are  just  as  vulgar  as  they  were  before,  their  minds 
are  not  cultivated,  and  they  have  no  idea  of  real 
good-breeding." — *'  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Katharine, 
with  an  air  of  thought ;  "  but  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  " —  "  Only  by  a  certain  number  of  persons 
setting  a  different  example,"  replied  Mrs.  Reeves. 
"  You,  for  instance,  may  do,  and  have  done  a  great 
deal." — Katharine  quite  started  with  surprise- — 
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"  Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Reeves,  "  I  can  see  it, 
though,  naturally  enough,  you  do  not.  Miss  Carter, 
for  instance,  is  very  much  less  pushing  and  dis- 
agreeable than  she  used  to  be ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  taught  her ;  and  now  she  is  bringing  up  her 
little  sister  to  be  quiet  and  retiring,  and  is  edu- 
cating her  well  and  sensibly  at  the  same  time. 
Just  imagine  if  this  were  the  case  in  Rilworth 
universally,  what  a  change  there  would  be  in  the 
society  !  " —  "  It  would  be  intolerable  !  "  exclaimed 
Katharine ;  "  they  never  would  content  themselves 
with  remaining  in  their  own  position." —  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Katharine ;  if  they  were  educated  as 
I  mean,  they  would  be  perfectly  contented;  just 
as  contented  (to  return  to  the  old  simile)  as  I  am 
when  I  have  to  visit  Mrs.  Lane  instead  of  going 
over  to  Rilworth  Castle.  Remember,  I  am  imagining 
the  case  of  well-bred  persons,  and  the  very  essence 
of  good-breeding  is  to  keep  in  your  own  position." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments.  Katha- 
rine broke  it  by  saying,  "  Still  the  old  question 
recurs,  if  people  are  all  to  be  well-bred  and  well- 
educated,  why  are  there  distinctions  ?  " —  "And  I 
must  repeat  again,  because  God  has  appointed 
them,"  replied  Mrs.  Reeves  gravely.  "  I  do  not 
mean,"  she  added,  "  that  when  all  classes  are  equal 
in  education,  the  distinctions  will  exist  to  the  same 
degree ;  of  course  they  will  not ;  but  I  am  sure  we 
shall  find  that  if  they  are  quite  set  aside,  the  result 
will  be  not  that  all  persons  will  be  equally  refined, 
but  all  equally  vulgar." —  "I  don't  see  why," 
replied  Katharine.  — "  Is  it  not, "  asked  Mrs. 
Reeves,  "  because  of  one  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  Christian  good-breeding  is  overlooked 
— that  of  giving  honour  where  honour  is  due  ?  The 
Church  teaches  that  lesson,"  she  added,  "just  as 
strongly  as  it  does  that  we  are  all  one." 
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The  conversation  ended  here,  for  it  was  Katha- 
rine's dinner  hour  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for 
her  that  it  did.  Although  much  more  satisfied,  she 
might  only  have  been  perplexed  by  further  convers- 
ation upon  a  subject  which  involved  such  frequent 
reference  to  herself.  She  was  quicker  in  her  per- 
ceptions of  how  she  ought  to  act  than  she  was  in 
her  powers  of  thought.  Simplicity  and  humility 
had  refined  her  taste  and  given  her  great  delicacy 
of  feeling  ;  but  she  was  not  used  to  self-contem- 
plation, except  in  the  form  of  examination  as  to  her 
faults,  and  did  not  always  understand  herself.  Pro- 
bably the  very  fact  of  seeking  to  know  more  of  her 
own  mind  would  have  destroyed  the  charm  of  her 
character. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

TEN  days  passed  away  rapidly ;  yet  in  looking 
back  upon  them  they  seemed  a  month,  so  much 
had  been  done  in  them.  Katharine  was  too  busy  to 
go  again  to  Maplestead,  but  she  heard  daily  reports 
from  Mr.  Fowler,  and  upon  the  whole  they  were 
satisfactory.  Jane's  amendment  was  rapid — that 
is  to  say  for  the  first  few  days ;  afterwards  Mr. 
Fowler  said  she  was  languid,  and  did  not  gain 
strength  as  she  ought.  There  was  always  some- 
thing doubtful  in  his  way  of  speaking  of  her 
thorough  recovery;  and  if  Katharine  had  not  known 
the  hidden  mischief  which  might  at  any  moment 
burst  forth,  she  might  have  thought  him  what 
Colonel  Forbes  had  called  him — "  a  croaker."  He 
might  indeed  have  been  influenced,  in  his  opinion, 
by  a  feeling  of  pique.  Since  Dr.  Lowe  had  been 
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called  in,  he  had  been  only  allowed  to  act  under 
his  orders  ;  but  the  little  details  which  he  gave 
convinced  Katharine  that  the  evil  was  only  lulled 
for  the  time. 

The  last  day  at  home  arrived,  and  would  have 
been  very  overpowering,  if  Katharine  had  had  time 
to  think  ;  but,  happily  for  her  mind  though  not 
for  her  body,  she  was  not  allowed  one  moment  of 
rest.  The  necessary  good-byes  had  been  said  be- 
fore. Those  to  the  poor  people  were  the  hardest 
of  all  to  bear,  for  Katharine  would  not  delude 
them  by  the  hope  of  assistance  which  she  knew 
that  most  probably  she  should  be  unable  to  give. 
The  district  would  be  left  without  a  visitor  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Reeves  had  announced  the  need 
there  would  be  for  help,  but  no  one  had  come  for- 
ward to  offer  it.  When  Katharine  thought  over  her 
acquaintances,  to  see  who  could  be  asked  to  supply 
her  place,  she  could  not  fix  upon  a  single  individual 
who  had  apparently  leisure  to  take  it.  Rilworth 
was  a  very  busy  place,  and  there  were  few  per- 
sons living  there  who  were  not  engaged  in  some 
profession  or  trade,  or  had  not  some  pressing  family 
occupation.  And  when  every  hour  in  the  day  had 
had  its  claim  of  duty  already,  how  could  more  be 
undertaken  ? — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  came  to  see  Ka- 
tharine and  her  mother  the  last  evening,  and  Katha- 
rine managed  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  them 
alone.  The  subject  of  the  district  was  mentioned, 
and  she  spoke  almost  despairingly  about  it,  and  as  a 
last  resource  offered  still  to  continue  to  be  a  visitor 
herself;  but  this  Mr.  Reeves  would  not  hear  of. 
"  She  was  going,"  he  said,  "  into  a  sphere  of  new 
duties,  and  it  would  not  do  to  burden  her  with  old 
ones  ;  besides,"  he  added,  "  we  never  materially 
benefit  the  world  by  taking  upon  ourselves  the 
business  which  ought  to  fall  to  the  share  of  others. 
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Rilworth  people  are  busy ;  I  own  ;  but  they  are 
not  too  busy  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  pay 
visits,  and  enjoy  holidays  :  and  though  I  give  them 
credit  for  being  very  industrious,  I  really  cannot 
believe  they  are  such  admirable  managers  of  their 
time  already,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  change  by 
which  they  shall  have  leisure  for  the  poor.  It  is 
the  will  which  is  wanting.  Tell  them  that  they 
are  to  gain  a  hundred  pounds,  or  fifty,  or  thirty,  or 
even  ten  pounds,  by  giving  up  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  week  to  being  district  visitors,  and  you 
would  be  overrun  with  applications.  No,  let  the 
district  go  on  as  it  can  for  the  present.  Mrs. 
Reeves  and  myself  will  take  care  that  there  shall  be 
no  great  distress,  and  in  the  meantime  I  shall  hold 
it  up  as  a  disgrace  to  the  town.  The  young  men — 
those  are  the  persons  I  want  to  get  hold  of.  Give 
me  half  a  dozen  Charles  Ronaldsons  and  I  would 
consent  to  part  with  half  our  police,  if  not  the 
whole.  And  I  do  not  despair,"  he  added.  "We  are 
attaching  some  to  the  Church  in  various  ways  ;  by 
lending  them  books,  for  instance,  and  making  them 
join  the  Church  singing  class,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  by  degrees  one  may  hope  to  enlarge  their 
notions  of  duty." 

"  I  am  not  sure  they  will  thank  you,  sir,"  replied 
Katharine,  smiling.  "  I  know  myself  that  I  always 
have  a  feeling,  when  I  see  you,  that  you  are  going  to 
open  my  eyes  to  something  I  have  neglected." — "But 
you  would  not  like  to  have  your  eyes  closed  again, 
Katharine  ?"  said  Mrs.  Reeves  kindly.  —  "Perhaps 
not,"  replied  Katharine ;  "  but  it  gives  one  a  per- 
petual sense  of  short-coming,  and  when  one  thinks 
one  has  done  all  there  is  still  a  mist  of  unfulfilled 
duties  behind." — "  To  make  us  feel  that  we  are  un- 
profitable servants/'  said  Mr.  Reeves.  "  So  it  must 
be  always.  They  who  do  the  most  alone  know 
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how  much  is  left  undone." — "  Yet  I  can  so  well 
enter,"  said  Katharine,  "  into  the  feelings  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  obliged  to  lie  down  for  years, 
and  said  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  have  all  responsi- 
bility taken  away,  and  to  feel  that  she  could  do  no- 
thing but  be  resigned."  —  "  That  must  have  been  a 
very  active  person  in  years  before,"  observed  Mr. 
Reeves.  "  There  is  no  pleasure,  but  rather  exceed- 
ing bitterness  in  feeling  helpless  for  the  present, 
and  useless  for  the  past.  However,  the  time  must 
come  for  you,  and  for  me,  and  for  all,  when  our 
only  responsibility  will  be  resignation." — "  Yes," 
said  Katharine,  "  it  is  that  thought  which  often  keeps 
me  up  now.  There  is  one  verse  which  sometimes 
quite  haunts  me  :  'Be  not  weary  in  well  doing.'" 
— "  'For  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not,' " 
added  Mr.  Reeves  solemnly  ;  and  then  in  a  lighter 
tone  he  added,  "  And  now  you  must  tell  me  a  little 
more  in  detail  what  your  well  doing  at  Moorlands  is 
to  be."- — "  Keeping  the  children  in  order  principally, 
I  suppose,"  said  Katharine.  "My  mother  will  over- 
look the  farmhouse  work,  and  I  rather  hope  she 
may  like  it."—"  But  don't  make  yourself  too  useful," 
said  Mr.  Reeves  seriously,  yet  with  a  lurking  smile 
about  his  mouth.  "Remember,  you  won't  do  your 
sister-in-law  any  real  good  by  teaching  her  to  de- 
pend upon  you  when  she  ought  to  depend  upon  her- 
self."— "  That  is  a  gentleman's  way  of  looking  at 
the  case,"  observed  Mrs.  Reeves  playfully.  "  They 
know  nothing  about  the  working  of  household  mat- 
ters ;  do  they,  Katharine  ?  Because  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  sit  by  the  fire  and  be  waited  on,  they 
think  it  quite  easy  to  see  everything  about  one  un- 
comfortable and  yet  not  to  move  because  it  is  not 
one's  place." — "No,"  continued  Mr.  Reeves,  "I  do 
not  think  it  easy — I  know  indeed  nothing  is  more 
difficult ;  but  I  am  quite  in  earnest  in  what  I  say : 
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Katharine  will  do  ten  times  the  good  by  making 
Mrs.  John  Ashton  work  that  she  will  by  working 
herself." — "  I  shall  sit  still  till  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  work  or  ruin,"  said  Katharine  gravely,  "  then  I 
must  work." — "  It  will  never  come  to  that,  I  trust 
and  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Reeves. — Katharine  repressed 
a  sigh,  and  answered  quietly,  "  I  do  not  let  myself 
look  forward." — "But — I  may  ask  you  the  question, 
I  hope,  without  being  thought  impertinent,"  — said 
Mr.  Reeves  ;  "  your  income  is  not  dependent  upon 
your  brother?" — "  No," replied  Katharine ;  "but  an 
only  brother  !  how  could  one  let  him  suffer  ?  "  — 
"  And  an  only  sister ! "  said  Mr.  Reeves  rather 
quickly,  "how  could  he  let  you  suffer?" — "That 
will  not  be  the  question/'  answered  Katharine, 
"  and  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be.  My  mother's  feel- 
ing for  John  is  so  very  strong." — "  So  it  may  be," 
continued  Mr.  Reeves  ;  "  but  it  will  surely  never 
be  indulged  to  your  injury  !  "  — •  "  Never  intention- 
ally," replied  Katharine ;  "  but  if  you  please,  sir, 
I  would  rather  not  talk  about  that  now  ;  it  can  do 
no  good,  and  for  the  present  we  are  very  comfort- 
ably off.  Mr.  Lane  helped  to  settle  our  affairs. 
My  mother  is  to  have  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year  during  her  life  from  the  shop, 
and  I  am  to  have  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  five 
years  afterwards;  and  there  will  be  the  inter- 
est of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  my  father 
had  in  the  funds,  and  some  old  debts  besides." — Mr. 
Reeves  considered  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said: 
"  And  you  are  quite  sure  you  are  safe  in  depending 
upon  young  Madden's  making  the  shop  answer  ? " 

—  "I  trust  to  others,"  was  Katharine's  reply.  — 

—  "But  you  are  doubtful  yourself?" — "lain  not 
quite  satisfied,  sir;   but  it  is  only  a  little  misgiving) 
and  I  feel  I  ought  to  trust  to  those  who  are  so  much 
more  experienced  in  business  than  I  am.    There  will 
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be  more  chance  of  my  mother's  being  comfortable 
in  that  way  during  her  life,  and  it  will  be  much  less 
troublesome  to  her.  Perhaps,"  she  added,  "  you  will 
laugh  at  my  chief  fidget,  but  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  Henry  Madden  was  not  such  a  politician." — "  So 
do  I  too,  Katharine,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Reeves,  eagerly, 
"  for  his  own  sake,  and  that  of  his  customers.  I  know 
one  or  two  persons  who  say  that  if  he  goes  on  in  the 
way  he  has  done,  abusing  people  who  differ  from  him, 
they  shall  certainly  think  it  their  duty  to  leave  him. 
"He  thinks,"  said  Katharine,  "that  his  own  party  will 
uphold  him,  but  I  would  not  trust  to  that." — "  No," 
observed  Mr.  Reeves ;  "  it  is  one  thing  to  uphold  a 
man  in  words,  and  another  to  support  him  in  deeds. 
He  will  find  the  difference  by-and-by."  Katharine 
looked  grave,  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  fancying  they  had 
made  her  anxious,  said  kindly,  "But  we  need  not 
foretell  evil,  Katharine,  and  the  business  is  too  well 
established  to  be  easily  shaken;  there  is  not  another 
good  bookseller's  shop  in  the  town."  —  "  Nor  any 
equal  to  it  in  any  other  town  within  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,"  observed  Mr.  Reeves. — "  Young  Mad- 
den is  a  fortunate  fellow  if  he  will  only  know  how 
to  profit  by  his  advantages." — "  Yes,  if,"  repeated 
Katharine  rather  sadly. — "  That  is  the  great  ques- 
tion of  success  in  life,  is  it  not,  Katharine?"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Reeves.  "  We  all,  I  suppose,  have  ad- 
vantages, more  or  less,  only  some  use  and  some 
waste  them."  Katharine  thought  of  her  brother 
John,  and  assented  most  heartily.  Mr.  Reeves  rose 
to  go,  and  Katharine  went  to  fetch  her  mother  to 
say  "good-bye."  It  was  a  very  sad  moment  for  poor 
Mrs.  Ashton  ;  she  had  kept  up  astonishingly  whilst 
there  was  anything  to  be  done  or  settled ;  but  it 
was  all  arranged  now,  and  she  had  leisure  to  look 
at  the  desolate  rooms,  stripped  of  all  the  lesser  arti- 
cles of  furniture  which  had  peculiarly  given  them 
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the  air  of  home,  and  to  remember  that  the  outward 
change  was  but  the  type  of  the  far  more  dreary 
void  which  was  left  in  her  own  heart.  She  almost 
repented  having  agreed  to  move  to  Moorlands. 
Any  place  in  Rilworth  would,  she  now  fancied ;  have 
been  preferable  ;  and  Katharine  was  obliged  to 
warn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  that  they  must  speak 
encouragingly  and  cheerfully  of  everything  con- 
nected with  Moorlands,  and  especially  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  often  meeting  Rilworth  friends,  from  the 
distance  between  the  two  places  being  so  short. — 
"  We  shall  often  see  you  in  Rilworth  in  the  sum- 
mer, Mrs.  Ashton,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mr. 
Reeves,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her  cordially. 
"  Your  son  will  drive  you  in  and  out  easily,  he  has  a 
capital  horse."  Poor  Mr.  Reeves  !  he  had  no  sooner 
said  the  words  than  he  remembered  that  he  had 
made  a  most  painful  allusion.  Katharine's  colour 
changed,  and  she  looked  anxiously  at  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Ashton  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  her  hand 
trembled  nervously.  She  did  not  attempt  to  speak. 
Mrs.  Reeves  tried  to  turn  her  attention,  and  re- 
marked that  Katharine  was  such  a  good  walker  she 
should  expect  to  see  her  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  if  she  did  not  make  herself  too  useful  with 
the  children  so  as  not  to  be  spared.  The  mention 
of  the  children  caught  Mrs.  Ashton's  ear,  as  it  al- 
ways did,  and  she  remarked,  with  the  pride  of  a 
grandmother,  that  they  were  very  fine  children, 
and  very  good,  considering  their  high  spirits,  and 
no  doubt  now  that  Kate  would  be  able  to  attend 
to  them,  there  would  not  be  better  children  in  the 
country.  "  It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  for  them  we 
are  going  there,"  she  said  ;  "  my  daughter-in-law 
has  but  indifferent  health,  ma'am,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  and  children  require  constant  looking  after." 
— "  And  you  won't  let  your  daughter  work  too  hard, 
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Mrs.  Ashton,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Reeves,  relieved  at 
finding  a  subject  which  was  not  likely  to  have  dis- 
tressing associations.  "  I  can't  feel  that  she  is  out 
of  my  care  though  she  is  out  of  my  parish." — Mrs. 
Ashton  smiled  a  little.  "  Kate  would  not  like  to 
think  she  was  out  of  your  care,  sir,  any  more  than 
I  should.  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  her,  I 
arn  sure,  and  Mrs.  Reeves  too ;  very  kind  friends 
to  all  of  us — all,"  she  repeated,  her  voice  sinking 
lower;  "and  it  was  felt,  sir,  and  talked  about.  I 
hope  you  believe  that."  She  put  out  her  hand  and 
tears  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks. — Mr. 
Reeves  could  only  say,  "  Indeed  I  know  it ;  God 
bless  you  ;"  and  there  was  a  kind,  warm  pressure  of 
hands ;  and  then  Mrs.  Ashton  rose  and  walked 
away.  Katharine  followed  her  friends  to  the  door. 
The  parting  was  less  to  her  than  to  her  mother,  as 
she  would  probably  have  so  many  more  opportunities 
of  seeing  them.  "  There  will  always  be  luncheon  for 
you  at  our  house,  Katharine,"  said  Mrs.  Reeves, 
"when  you  walk  in  from  Moorlands." — "And  always 
a  corner  in  my  study  when  you  want  to  talk,"  said 
Mr.  Reeves.  "  Remember,  we  are  friends  always." 
Yes,  Katharine  felt  that  nothing  worldly  could 
interpose  to  sever  such  a  tie  as  theirs. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Six  months  from  that  time  it  was  spring ;  cold 
and  mocking,  as  the  spring  in  England  for  the  most 
part  is — except  when  met  with  in  books.  A  fire 
had  been  lighted  in  the  breakfast-parlour  at  Moor- 
lands, to  please  Selina,  who  came  down  stairs  every 
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morning  shivering,  and  protested  she  could  not  eat 
her  breakfast  without  one,  though  she  would  not 
sit  in  the  room  afterwards,  because  it  was  not  the 
drawing-room.  Katharine  was  glad  of  the  comfort 
for  her  mother's  sake,  otherwise  the  two  fires  were 
an  irritating  little  piece  of  extravagance.  Mrs. 
Ashton  was  better  in  some  respects  for  the  change 
to  the  country — she  had  a  better  appetite,  and  her 
spirits  were  more  even  ;  but  she  was  looking  very 
old, — older,  Katharine  often  thought,  than  her  age ; 
and  she  was  less  able  to  bear  up  against  anything 
like  worry. 

Katharine  tried  to  save  her  annoyance  as  much 
as  she  possibly  could,;  but  it  was  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed always.  Mrs.  Ashton  was  an  extremely  active 
person,  and  found  her  chief  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment in  managing  the  household  department  of  the 
farm,  which  Selina  was  only  too  glad  to  give  up  to 
her  to  a  certain  extent.  But  she  was  not  allowed 
to  be  entire  mistress,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, there  were  perpetual  frets.  Power  was  on 
one  side,  common  sense  on  the  other ;  a  most  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs  for  the  family  peace.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Ashton  was  angry,  she  was  too  fond  of 
John,  and  too  partial  to  everything  belonging  to 
him  to  be  that ;  but  she  was  sorrowful,  and  that 
to  some  dispositions  is  more  trying.  Selina  would 
willingly  have  received  a  good  lecture  in  exchange 
for  the  suppressed  sighs,  and  "  Ah !  in  my  time  it 
was  different ! "  which  met  her  ear  continually.  Like 
the  generality  of  ignorant  people,  she  was  very  con- 
ceited ;  and  even  when  she  admitted  her  blunders 
herself,  never  allowed  any  one  else  to  second  the 
assertion.  She  came  down  stairs  this  morning  very 
late— not  an  unusual  circumstance — and  when  break- 
fast was  half-over.  A  seat  had  been  reserved  for 
her  near  the  fire ;  and  Katharine  poured  out  her  tea, 
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whilst  John  cut  a  slice  of  bread,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  like  a  rasher  of  bacon.  A  very  good  and 
comfortable  commencement !  And  Selina,  having 
kissed  the  two  children,  and  said  "  good  morning," 
and  "  thank  you,"  in  return  for  the  general  civi- 
lity, began  to  eat.  "  You  said  you  would  have 
some  bacon,  didn't  you,  Selina?"  said  Katharine. 
' '  Johnnie  can  run  out  and  order  some." — "  Why 
not  ring  the  bell?"  asked  Selina. — "  Because,  my 
dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  "  I  suspect  Anne  is 
out  in  the  back  yard." — "  Now  ! "  inquired  Selina, 
looking  up  quickly;  "she  knows  we  are  at  break- 
fast, and  she  may  be  wanted." — "  Well !  that's  very 
true,  my  dear ;  but  the  fact  is,  she  left  the  back 
yard  in  such  a  mess  last  evening  with  rubbish  lying 
about,  that  I  told  her  they  had  better  clear  it  the 
first  thing  this  morning.  So  run,  Johnnie,  and  tell 
her  what's  wanted." — "I don't  see  thaf  it's  her  busi- 
ness to  clear  the  yard,"  observed  Selina,  as  the  child 
left  the  room.  "  Roger  ought  to  see  to  it."—"  He 
is  busy  about  the  fences,  Selly,"  observed  John ; 
"  and  it's  Anne  who  makes  the  mess." — "  Yes," 
said  Mrs.  Ashton ;  "  she  is  very  careless,  I  must 
say  that,  and  extravagant.  All  sorts  of  things  I 
see  thrown  out  there,  which  in  my  day  would  have 
been  put  aside  and  made  use  of  in  some  way." — "A 
very  odd  use,  I  should  think,"  replied  Selina  ;  "  at 
least  I  am  sure  I  never  see  anything  there  that  is 
fit  to  be  touched  with  a  pair  of  tongs." — "  Perhaps 
not  to  your  eyes,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Ashton  ; 
"  because  you  have  never  been  taught  to  look 
after  things;  but  I  know  I  did  see  yesterday  a 
china  plate,  and  a  broken  glass,  tossed  up  in  the 
corner,  with  a  heap  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  which  might 
quite  well  have  been  mended,  if  any  one  would 
have  taken  the  trouble.  Kate  would  have  put  them 
together  in  no  time."  —  "  Those  things  never  last, 
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and  one  can  buy  plate  and  glass  for  a  mere  song 
in  these  days,"  observed  Selina  carelessly. —  "Not 
for  so  little  as  you  think,  Selly,"  remarked  John ; 
"at  least  if  people  insist  upon  having  cut  glass 
and  fine  painted  china,  as  you  do." — "Oh!  that's 
only  for  parties,"  replied  Selina.  "  Of  course  I  ex- 
pect it  then,  because  I  was  always  accustomed  to 
it ;  and  I  didn't  marry  to  come  down  in  the  world." 
— "  You  may  have  to  do  it  in  spite  of  that,"  said 
John  in  a  tone  so  low  that  only  Katharine,  who  was 
sitting  next  him,  caught  it. — Mrs.  Ashton,  who  had 
been  brooding  in  thought  over  the  back  yard  and 
the  broken  plate,  now  spoke  again :  "  It  is  not  only 
about  breakages  that  Anne  is  careless,"  she  said, 
"but  it's  about  everything.  I  declare  it's  a  shame 
to  see  what  she  tosses  to  the  pigs  every  day.  Why 
there's  many  a  poor  creature  would  be  thankful  for 
it.  In  my  days  the  mistress  of  a  farm  wouldn't 
have  allowed  a  scrap  to  be  wasted." — "  She  must 
have  had  enough  to  do,  then,"  replied  Selina,  not 
looking  up  from  the  table,  but  helping  herself  to 
some  butter  with  a  pettish  air.  "  I  wonder  what 
that  girl  is  about  not  bringing  the  bacon." — "  You 
have  not  given  her  very  much  time,"  observed 
Katharine  gently. —  Selina  replied  by  taking  upon 
her  plate  a  scrap  of  nearly  cold  bacon  left  in  the 
dish,  which  she  ate  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  "  You 
will  have  given  trouble  for  nothing,  Selly,  if  you 
don't  eat  the  bacon  when  it  comes,"  said  John. — "  I 
am  a  great  deal  too  busy  to  wait,"  answered  Selina. 
"If  the  bacon  had  been  kept  hot  for  me  it  would 
have  been  all  very  well."  This  was  said  with  a  re* 
proachful  glance  at  Katharine,  who  being  generally 
the  first  to  appear  at  the  breakfast-table,  was  held 
to  be  responsible  for  all  that  went  on  there. — "  It 
was  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  it,"  said  Katha- 
rine; "but,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "you  must 
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send  us  word  next  time,  Selina,  when  you  intend  to 
be  late." — "No  need  of  that,"  observed  John  ;  "you 
have  but  to  reckon  one  day  like  another,  things  are 
all  much  the  same.  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  no 
one  loves  her  bed  better  than  Selly  does." — "  And  no 
wonder,  when  I  go  to  bed  so  tired,"  replied  Selina; 
"  I  am  sure,  John,  if  you  felt  what  I  feel  at  night, 
we  shouldn't  see  you  down  stairs  till  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  As  it  is,  I  am  never  later  than  a  little 
past  eight." — "Half-past  eight  it  was  full  this  morn- 
ing," observed  John,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "I  wish, 
mother,  you  could  give  Selly  some  of  your  good 
habits  of  getting  up  early." — "  You  should  set  me 
a  good  example  yourself,  John,"  observed  Selina 
sharply ;  "  I  hear  you  say  every  day  that  you  hav'n't 
half  time  enough  for  what  you  have  to  look  after." 
— "  John  is  very  much  improved,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton. 
"  It  used  to  be  sad  work  before  he  turned  farmer. 
But  young  people  in  these  days  are  not  at  all  like 
what  they  were  in  mine.  Why,  a  farmhouse  used  to 
be  thought  nothing  of  if  the  mistress  wasn't  up  at 
the  cock-crowing,  seeing  after  the  maids,  and  looking 
into  the  dairy;  being  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where."—  "I  suppose  in  regular  farmhouses  it  is 
much  the  same  kind  of  thing  now,"  observed  Selina ; 
"  but  when  I  married  it  wasn't  with  the  notion  of 
becoming  a  farmer's  wife." — "  Then  you  should  not 
have  married  John,"  said  Katharine  a  little  thought- 
lessly.—  Selina  pouted :  "  John  never  told  me  I  was 
to  be  a  farmer's  wife,"  she  said ;  "  he  offered  me  a 
home  in  the  country." — "  Well !  my  dear,  and  you 
have  got  it,"  observed  Mrs.  Ashton,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. — "  Yes,  so  far  as  wheat  and  turnips  make 
the  country,"  replied  Selina ;  "  but  he  knew  very 
well  that  wasn't  what  I  meant." — "  I  promised  you 
you  should  have  all  I  could  give  you,"  said  John ; 
'•'  and  you  have  got  it ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  I  who 
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have  broken  the  agreement." — "  People  who  live  in 
country-houses  don't  get  up  at  the  cock-crowing,  to 
look  after  their  dairies,"  observed  Selina.  "Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  for  some  of  them  if  they  did,"  re- 
plied Katharine;  "at  least  if  all  the  stories  are 
true  which  are  told  of  their  extravagances." — "  What 
will  you  do  when  you  are  a  settler's  wife,  Selly," 
inquired  John;  "if  you  can't  manage  a  farm  in 
England  ?  " — "  A  settler's  wife  is  quite  different  to 
my  notions,"  replied  Selina;  "the  work  is  what 
every  one  does,  and  I  suppose  I  could  do  the  same." 
— "But,  as  you  are  not  going  to  be  a  settler's  wife, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  "it's  not  much  good 
talking  about  it."  Mrs.  Ashton  could  not  help  say- 
ing this,  for  she  had  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  the 
subject. — "  Stranger  things  than  that  have  hap- 
pened," observed  John ;  "  and,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
see  what  there  is  to  dislike  in  the  notion.  A  man 
goes  out,  we  will  say,  to  Australia, — finds  a  good 
climate,  food  plentiful,  and  land  to  be  had  for  the 
asking;  and  let  him  begin  with  a  moderate  capital, 
and  work  well,  and  in  a  few  years  he  has  made  his 
fortune." — "  And  can  retire,"  added  Selina,  an  obser- 
vation which  John  did  not  echo. — "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  remarked  Katharine ;  "  that  is 
a  proverb  I  have  great  faith  in,  John.  If  you  are 
doing  well  here,  why  shouldn't  you  be  contented  to 
remain?" — "Why  should  I,  if  I  can  do  better  else- 
where?" said  John. — "  But  you  are  not  sure  that  you 
will  do  better,  arid  it  is  a  speculation,"  said  Katha- 
rine; "and  I  can't  help  dreading  speculations." — 
"  As  for  that,"  observed  John,  "  I  have  known  a 
great  many  men  who  have  made  speculations  which 
answered,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  am  not  to  be  of  the 
number." — "  Because  you  never  have  succeeded  yet, 
for  one  reason,"  replied  Katharine.  "  I  can't  help 
thinking  now  and  then,"  she  added,  "  that  there  is 
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a  special  ordering  in  these  things,  and  that  some 
persons  are  born  to  succeed  by  what  we  call  good 
fortune,  and  others  by  hard  work;  and  I  am  sure 
good  fortune  is  not  our  gift,  but  hard  work  is. 
We  should  never  have  been  what  we  are  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  hard  work,  should  we,  mother,  dear  ? " 
and  she  turned  to  her  mother,  and  kissed  her. — 
Mrs.  Ashton,  who  had  been  sitting  very  silent  and 
grave  while  the  conversation  went  on,  wiped  away 
a  gathering  tear  and  answered:  "No,  Kate,  that's 
true  enough ;  but  I  don't  see  why  poor  John  is 
to  work  so  hard  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Australia, 
or  to  do  anything,  in  short,  but  stay  here.  I  am 
sure  we'll  help  him  to  the  utmost,  as  we  have 
always  told  him."  — "  Thank  you,  mother,"  said 
John,  bluntly  but  heartily ;  "  I  know  you  won't 
quarrel  with  me  if  I  take  you  at  your  word ;  but 
perhaps  there  are  others  who  may;"  and  he  glanced 
at  Katharine. — "If  you  mean  me,  John,"  replied 
Katharine,  trying  not  to  show  that  she  was  hurt, 
"  you  know  quite  well  that  I  would  do  everything 
in  reason  that  I  could  for  you  ;  but  I  do  like  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  things  first,  I  own." — "  So  like  you, 
Katharine,"  said  Selina ;  "  always  putting  spokes  in 
the  wheel.  But,  as  I  say  to  John  very  often,  why 
trouble  about  having  things  straight  here,  and 
putting  yourself  under  obligations,  when  you  might 
be  off  to  another  country,  and  set  up  quite  fresh, 
and  live  like  a  gentleman  ?  " — "  I  thought  you  were 
bent  upon  never  leaving  Moorlands,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashton,  in  an  accent  of  alarm. — "  Not  if  we 
can  live  here  as  I  was  led  to  expect,"  replied  Selina ; 
"  but  if  it's  to  be  a  question  of  having  all  one's 
comforts  grudged  one,  and  being  turned  into  a  mere 
farm  drudge,  why  then  I  say,  it's  better  to  be  off." 
Every  one  was  silenced  by  this  remark,  and  all  felt 
it  a  relief  when  the  slice  of  hot  bacon  appeared  to 
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engross  Selina's  attention.  Katharine  was  very  much 
pained  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken ;  ob- 
servations of  the  same  kind  had  been  made  before, 
but  never  so  strongly,  and  she  began  to  think  over 
what  she  had  said,  and  to  consider  whether  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  interfering  unnecessarily. 

John  sat  playing  with  his  knife  and  fork  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  rose  suddenly,  and  said  he  must 
not  waste  time  there  any  longer,  and  left  the  room. 
Katharine  followed  him  :  "  Are  you  so  very  busy, 
John  ?  Might  I  say  just  one  word  to  you?"  He 
stood  still  in  the  passage.  "If  you  would  just  not 
talk  about  Australia  before  my  mother  !  "  said  Ka- 
tharine, beseechingly ;  "  You  don't  know  how  it 
frets  her.  It  is  all  nonsense,  I  know  ;  but  she  does 
not  think  it  so."—"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Katharine," 
replied  John — and  he  opened  the  door  of  a  little 
back  room,  used  as  a  store-room,  and,  making  her 
enter,  closed  it  carefully  again  — "  it  is  not  so 
much  nonsense  as  you  may  think  for.  It's  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  stones  gathering  no  moss  because 
they  are  rolling  stones,  but  if  they  gather  none  by 
standing  still,  why  then  they  must  roll."  —  "But 
you  are  gathering,  dear  John,  are  not  you?  I 
thought  everything  was  going  on  better." — "  That's 
because  you  know  nothing  about  it,  Kate ;  but 
what  troubles  me  now,  and  troubles  Selina  too,  is  a 
present  pressure.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  it  if  I  could  help  it,  but  I  can't.  There's  a 
debt."  Katharine's  heart  sank.  "A  question  of 
thirty  pounds." — "  Owing  to  whom?"  asked  Katha- 
rine, quickly.  —  "  Well,  it's  a  question  between 
Charles  Ronaldson  and  me.  You  see,  it  was  when, 
the  rent  was  behind-hand  in  the  winter,  just  after 
you  came  here,  and  when  all  things  else  were  com- 
fortable. I  wrote  to  Ronaldson,  and  he  would'nt 
let  me  say  anything  to  my  mother  or  you,  for  fear 
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of  worrying  you,  and  we  both  thought  that  if 
we  could  get  over  the  difficulties  at  that  moment 
all  would  go  well,  and  so  he  advanced  me  the 
money ;  and  Selly  was  then  so  bent  upon  remaining 
here,  that  she  agreed  to  promise  him  repayment 
from  thirty  pounds  which  was  to  come  to  her  by  the 
legacy ;  you  remember,  when  old  Miss  Fowler 
died,  it  was  left  her.  I  trusted  to  that,  and  now  I 
find  that  the  money  is  gone.  Selly  says  she  could 
not  help  it — that  she  was  obliged  to  pay  some  old 
bills  for  her  dress  and  the  children's,  and  buy  some 
new  things,  and  that  she  could  not  ask  me,  and  so 
she  took  the  thirty  pounds.  I  can't  say  how  that 
may  have  been,  it's  no  use  to  inquire  now,  but  sure 
enough  the  money  is  gone."  —  "  Thirty  pounds ! " 
said  Katharine ;  "  such  a  very  large  sum  that  is. 
What  can  she  have  done  with  it  ?  "  —  "  No  matter 
for  that,  Kate,"  exclaimed  John,  who,  like  most 
husbands,  especially  disliked  his  sister's  finding 
fault  with  his  wife ;  "  the  question  is  what  is  to 
be  done  now.  The  loan  was  for  six  months,  and  I 
promised  Ronaldson  he  should  have  it  back  again 
to  the  day,  because  he  told  me  he  should  be  hard 
up  on  account  of  having  to  help  some  relations 
this  year." — "Then  it  must  be  repaid,"  said  Katha- 
rine, thoughtfully. — "Yes,  but  how?  I  have  not 
ten  pounds  to  spare."  —  "  If  Selina  promised  it,  she 
is  the  person  responsible,"  said  Katharine — "But 
what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  a  person's  responsibility 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  responsible  with?"  — 
Katharine  felt  herself  a  great  coward,  yet  she  spoke 
bravely :  "  You  must  forgive  me,  John,  dear,"  she 
said,  "if  I  say  anything  to  vex  you.  I  don't  mean 
to  do  it,  but  this  sort  of  thing  may  happen  again, 
so  it  is  best  to  be  open  at  once.  If  it  was  a  question 
of  helping  you  about  the  farm,  or  if  you  had  got 
behind-hand  from  bad  seasons  or  losses,  it  would  be 
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a  different  matter ;  but  if  the  money  has  gone  for 
Selina's  pleasure,  I  don't  think  really  it  ought  to 
come  upon  my  mother,  which  is,  of  course,  what 
you  are  looking  to.  You  know  the  old  debts  have 
fallen  off  to  much  less  than  we  expected,  and  what 
with  the  expense  of  removing,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  my  mother  will  have  but  a  very  poor  year; 
in  fact,  I  know  that  she  couldn't  possibly  let  you 
have  the  money  without  great  difficulty,  such  as 
would  very  much  worry  her,  and  she  is  not  well 
enough  or  strong  enough  to  bear  that  kind  of  thing. 
She  has  never  been  used  to  business,  and  it  presses 
upon  her,  and  so  I  do  think  that  the  money  ought 
to  be  found  some  other  way." — "  How  ?"  was  John's 
short  reply. — "  Well !  I  think  Selina  ought  to  go 
to  her  father.  He  is  making  money  now,  and  he 
has  done  nothing  scarcely  for  her  since  she  married. 
It  really  is  not  fair,  John,  that  all  the  burden  should 
fall  upon  my  mother."  —  "Thank  you,  Katharine," 
said  John ;  "  and  for  your  information  I  may  tell 
you,  that  you  may  just  as  well  ask  that  wall  for 
money  as  old  Fowler."  —  "  Possibly,  yet  still  he 
ought  to  be  asked,  and  Selina  ought  to  ask  him."  — 
"  You  may  tell  her  this,"  said  John  ;  "  I  shall  not, 
trust  me."  He  paced  the  room  in  evident  anger  ; 
then  stopping,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  very  well  for  you, 
Katharine,  to  throw  off  all  obligation  upon  Selly 
and  me,  but  I  can  tell  you,  you  have  got  your  share 
of  it  too.  If  it  was  not  for  the  old  feeling,  Ronald- 
son  would  never  be  the  friend  to  us  he  is,  you  may 
depend  upon  that."  Katharine  felt  herself  turn 
pale ;  but  it  was  the  only  sign  of  emotion  which  she 
gave,  and  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  unconcern,  "  I 
don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  question  in 
point."  —  "  Well,  other  persons  do,  if  you  don't," 
replied  John  ;  "  Selly  said  to  me  this  morning, 
when  I  talked  of  writing  to  Ronaldson,  and  letting 
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him  know  that  the  affair  must  stand  over  for  the 
present,  that  she  was  certain  if  you  knew  it  you 
never  would  allow  it,  for  it  was  all  done  for  your 
sake." — Katharine's  sensitive  feelings  were  touched 
to  the  quick  ;  and  she  was  no  longer  calm  as  she 
replied,,  "  Selina  has  no  business  to  make.  Mr.  Ro- 
naldson's  feelings  or  mine  a  matter  of  calculation  ; 
and  she  has  no  right  to  say  that  all  he  has  done  has 
been  for  my  sake.  She  can  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  I  beg,  John,  that  you  will  tell  her  so 
from  me." — "  Umph  !  "  exclaimed  John,  opening 
his  eyes;  "I  didn't  know,  Kate,  we  could  have 
such  a  spirit  now — it's  quite  like  the  old  times." 
Katharine  turned  to  the  window,  and  did  not  speak. 
John  looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing 
that  she  was  really  annoyed,  his  affectionate  feelings 
were  worked  upon,  and  he  went  up  to  her,  and 
said,  patting  her  shoulder,  "  Come,  Kate,  don't  be 
angry  :  where's  the  harm,  after  all,  of  thinking  that 
a  man  is  not  a  weather-cock?"—"  Because  there  is 
no  foundation  for  what  you  say,"  replied  Katha- 
rine, still  averting  her  face  ;  "  and  if  there  were,  I 
don't  know.  —  I  can't  bear  it's  being  made  a  matter 
of  calculation.  I  —  Oh  !  John,  if  you  would 
never  say  such  things  again  !  " —  "  But  why  care, 
Kate?"  asked  her  brother  kindly,  yet  with  some 
surprise;  "if  it  is  all  moonshine,  what  does  it 
signify  ?" — Katharine's  heart  throbbed  quickly,  then 
it  stopped  for  an  instant.  She  felt  very  guilty,  for 
she  could  not  bear  that  suggestion.  "  I  don't  know 
why  I  care,"  she  said,  "I  can't  talk  about  it."  — 
"  Well,  you  women  are  most  unaccountable  beings," 
exclaimed  John  ;  "  one  never  knows  what  to  be  at 
with  you.  I  should  have  thought,  now,  you  would 
have  been  flattered  by  the  notion  of  a  man  like 
Ronaldson  keeping  true  to  you  for  so  many  years, 
and  it  would  have  seemed  most  natural  that  you 
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should  have  looked  kindly  upon  him.  But  you 
never  were  like  any  one  else,  Katharine,  and  so  I 
shall  tell  him."  —  "  Tell  him  ?  for  pity's  sake  what 
do  you  mean,  John?"  exclaimed  Katharine,  in  a 
voice  of  agony.  John  had  evidently  spoken  very 
incautiously,  for  he  did  what  men  are  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  doing — he  coloured  and  looked  con- 
fused, and  turned  off  the  answer  hastily,  saying, 
"After  all,  that's  nothing  to  the  point;  am  I  to 
write  and  tell  him  he  can't  have  the  money  ?  " 

Both  John  and  Selina  had  judged  so  far  wisely, 
that  Katharine  could  less  bear  the  idea  of  that  now 
than  before  ;  but  she  still  kept  to  her  first  opinion, 
and  repeated  that  an  application  ought  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  Fowler.  John  was  annoyed  ;  but  there  was 
sense  in  what  she  said,  and  he  could  not  gainsay  it. 
They  both  stood  for  some  time  in  silent  thought, 
and  then  John,  without  uttering  another  word, 
walked  away,  closing  the  door  behind  him  with 
violence. 

Katharine  longed  to  bring  him  back  ;  she  felt  as  if 
she  must  return  to  the  subject  which  had  so  quickly 
escaped  her.  She  must  know  what  John  alluded  to, 
and  what  he  thought  of  saying  to  Charles  Ronaldson. 
That  was  more  important  to  her  far,  at  the  moment, 
than  the  question  of  the  money.  The  old  feeling  ! 
• —  surely  John  had  some  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
existed.  Could  anything  have  been  said  to  him? 
Was  it  only  Selina's  gossip?  And  what  did  he 
mean  by  declaring  he  would  tell  Charles  that  she 
was  unlike  every  one  else?  How  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  touch  upon  the  subject  unless 
Charles  himself  had  commenced  it?  Perhaps  he 
had  done  so  ;  perhaps  —  Katharine  started,  and 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  indulging  a  dangerous 
dream,  one  which  pained  and  humbled  her.  She 
was  thinking  of  one  who,  it  might  be,  had  given  up 
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all  thoughts  of  her.  With  a  strong  mental  effort 
she  dashed  aside  the  thought,  and  returned  to  the 
unwelcome  consideration  of  the  debt. 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

THAT  debt  was  paid  by  Mrs.  Ashton ;  so  were 
many  others  —  some  of  them  John's,  many  Selina's. 
The  family  expenses  did  not  decrease,  as  Katharine 
had  hoped  they  would ;  and  John's  income  did  not 
increase,  as  John  had  insisted  it  must.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  exactly  where  the  fault  lay  ;  but 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  blame  was  with  Seliria. 
John  certainly  worked  hard ;  but  he  was  not  an 
experienced  farmer,  and  what  he  gained  his  wife 
spent.  So,  again,  Mrs.  Ashton  was  an  excellent 
manager ;  but  the  orders  which  she  gave  Selina  con- 
tradicted. Katharine,  too,  not  only  preached  but 
practised  economy,  diligently  and  perseveringly, 
especially  as  regarded  the  children  ;  but  she  was 
the  aunt,  Selina  the  mother.  Her  authority  was 
not  paramount,  and  Selina  was  jealous  of  it,  and 
often  opposed  it  from  the  mere  desire  to  show,  as 
she  said,  that  she  was  mistress  in  her  own  house 
and  over  her  own  children.  Often  and  often 
Katharine  recurred  to  her  father's  words, — his  pro- 
phecy (as  it  now  seemed)  that  she  would  be  the  best 
friend  the  little  ones  would  have, — in  order  to  sup- 
port her  in  the  task  she  had  undertaken.  Yet  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  least  trying  work  she  could  have 
had;  for,  notwithstanding  all  Selina's  follies,  the 
children  did  repay  in  a  great  measure  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  were  excessively  fond 
of  Aunt  Kate,  and  always  obedient  to  her,  however 
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trying  and  naughty  they  might  be  with  others. 
They  were  quick  too  in  learning,  and  Katharine 
found  it  quite  pleasant  to  be  obliged  from  duty  to 
recall  some  of  her  own  lessons  learnt  at  Mrs. 
Richardson's ;  and  they  were  an  excuse  also  for 
many  independent  walks,  and  gave  her  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  amongst  the  poor.  She  remembered 
Mr.  Reeves'  injunction,  not  to  make  herself  too 
necessary  to  Selina  ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep 
it,  especially  when  she  felt  that  if  she  were  not 
there  it  would  be  requisite  either  to  have  a 
governess  for  the  children,  which  would  be  an 
expense  beyond  her  brother's  means,  or  else  leave 
them  entirely  to  neglect.  It  seemed  better  at  once 
to  assume  the  duty  which  was  put  upon  her,  and 
make  it  her  own,  and  in  that  way  to  draw  a  definite 
line,  beyond  which  she  was  not  to  be  required 
to  go. 

This  resolution  was  adhered  to.  Selina  would 
often  willingly  have  taken  advantage  of  Katharine's 
being  at  home  to  leave  some  household  duty  to  her 
superintendence,  and  then  go  herself  into  Rilworth, 
to  spend  an  idle  gossiping  afternoon  with  old  and 
new  acquaintances ;  but  Katharine  in  these  cases 
took  her  own  view  of  what  was  right.  She  had  the 
care  of  the  children  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
nurse  was  busy,  and  she  always  took  them  out  for  a 
walk  ;  and  this  reason  she  gave  and  persisted  in, 
when  Selina  would  fain  have  put  the  children  aside, 
and  locked  them  up  in  the  nursery  to  play,  whilst 
she  made  Katharine  do  her  work,  and  went  herself 
in  search  of  amusement. 

Selina  did  not  love  Katharine  the  more  for  all 
this.  It  was  extremely  irritating  to  a  person  of  her 
selfish  disposition  to  have  some  one  always  in  the 
house  so  useful  that  she  could  not  be  spared,  and 
so  quietly  determined  to  follow  her  own  views  of 
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right  that  nothing  could  turn  her,  and  yet  so  good 
and  superior  that  every  one  unconsciously  deferred 
to  her. 

And  Katharine  herself  was  not  perfect ;  she  had 
the  natural  defects  which  seem  inseparable  from  the 
good  qualities  that  made  her  what  she  was.  She 
could  not  always  speak  gently,  or  conceal  her  disap- 
probation ;  and  still  oftener  she  was  tempted  to  give 
advice  at  awkward  moments.  Most  earnestly  re- 
ligious she  was,  most  entirely  humble,  — the  first  to 
see  her  own  faults,  and  acknowledge  them ;  but  all 
this  was  lost  upon  Selina.  The  candour,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  sincerity,  which  would  have  neutralised 
defects  greater  than  Katharine's  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  could  value  her  as  she  deserved,  were  not 
perceived  or  understood  by  Selina.  One  hasty 
word,  one  incautious  observation,  was  treasured  up 
and  brooded  over,  and  exaggerated ;  and  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months  of  kindness  and  energy,  and 
never-wearied  forgetfulness  of  self,  were  counted  as 
nothing  in  comparison.  The  smallest  divergence 
in  the  direction  of  two  lines  may  lead  to  infinite 
separation.  So  it  must  be  in  the  natural  world,  so 
it  may  be  in  the  moral.  Yet  the  breach  widens 
day  by  day  imperceptibly  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Katharine  and  Selina,  perhaps  only  a  very  keen- 
sighted  person  would  have  traced  it  to  its  results. 
One  indication  of  what  these  might  be  was  to  be 
found  in  the  frequent  recurrence  to  the  old  painful 
subject  of  emigration.  Before  Mrs.  Ashton  settled 
at  Moorlands  Selina  had  been  in  despair  at  the 
thought,  now  she  was  constantly  bringing  it  up, — 
alluding  to  it, — speaking  of  it,  —  as  a  possibility; 
sometimes  even  urging  it,  in  a  way  which  made 
Mrs.  Ashton  unhappy,  and  Katharine  angry.  For, 
notwithstanding  John's  forebodings,  Katharine  her- 
self had  greater  hopes  than  she  had  ever  had  before 
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of  the  success  of  the  farm ;  partly,  perhaps,  she  was 
buoyed  up  by  Charles  Ronaldson's  judgment,  but  in 
a  great  measure  the  opinion  was  the  result  of  her 
own  observation.  Selina  was  the  great  difficulty 
here,  as  she  was  in  almost  every  other  case  ;  and 
Katharine  often  found  herself  sighing,  as  in  the  old 
days,  and  repeating,  "  Oh  !  the  marriage." 

That  constant  occupation,  constant  fret  and  anxi- 
ety, formed  Katharine's  outward  life.  There  were 
two  other  lives  :  one,  known  but  to  few,  of  che- 
rished affection,  and  the  cultivation  of  her  higher 
tastes ;  and  the  other,  dependent  upon  the  former,  yet 
above  and  beyond  it,  seen  only  by  the  eye  of 
God. 

The  latter  is  a  life  of  which  it  is  given  to  human 
beings  to  judge  only  by  external  signs,  and  those 
often  liable  to  misconception ;  yet  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  watch  Katharine  Ashton's  daily 
conduct,  her  devoted  attention  to  her  mother,  her 
habitual  self-control,  her  forbearance,  and  patience, 
and  humility,  and  unselfishness,  and  not  feel  that 
the  principles  which  influenced  her  must  have 
something  in  them  unlike  those  of  the  world. 
Katharine  was  consistent,  the  world  is  inconsistent. 
But  Katharine  never  spoke  of  her  feelings  ;  she  did 
not  always  know  that  she  possessed  them.  She  was 
as  free  from  self-consciousness  now  in  religion  as  she 
had  been  in  her  early  days  in  things  of  less  moment. 
One  motive  was  always  present  to  her,  guiding, 
checking,  urging  her ;  but  she  seldom  examined  it, 
except  in  its  effects,  and  certainly  she  could  not 
have  described  it.  It  had  become  literally  a  second 
nature.  As  in  her  childhood,  she  loved  her  parents 
without  effort  or  change,  not  realising  her  affection 
to  herself,  yet  constantly  acting  upon  it ;  so  now  she 
loved  her  God. 

And  the  trials  of  life  were  light  to  her  ;  light 
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even  was  the  sorrow  which  lingered  by  her  father's 
grave ;  light  the  annoyance  of  her  daily  life  ;  light 
the  cloud  of  trouble  which  rested  upon  the  future. 
The  burden  was  borne  for  her,  and  it  left  few  traces, 
even  upon  her  outward  form.  It  would  not  have 
been  so  with  all  persons. 

As  there  are  trials  so  keen  that  even  the  most 
obedient,  submissive  hearts  are  wounded  by  them 
to  the  quick,  so  also  there  are  those,  good,  devoted, 
pure-minded,  whose  nature,  being  less  buoyant,  will 
sink  under  the  same  pressure  which  others  bear 
with  composure.  If  Jane  Forbes  and  Katharine 
Ashton  had  changed  positions  in  life,  they  would 
have  gone  through  the  same  amount  of  suffering 
with  very  different  results  as  regarded  their  own 
minds,  and  probably,  also,  as  regards  the  conse- 
quences of  their  trial.  Had  Katharine  been  in 
Jane's  place,  Colonel  Forbes  might  never  have  be- 
come the  domestic  tyrant  which  he  was ;  and  had 
Jane  been  in  Katharine's  place,  Selina  might  pos- 
sibly have  contented  herself  with  the  usefulness  of 
a  person  so  entirely  enduring,  and  so  gentle  in  the 
expression  of  her  disapprobation,  and  never  have 
felt  the  wish  to  change  her  home  at  Moorlands  for 
the  life  of  a  settler's  wife  in  Australia.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  was  not  a  question  of  feel- 
ing. Katharine's  feelings  were  as  acute  and  intense 
as  Jane's,  but  she  was  braver,  both  physically  and 
morally ;  Katharine  would  have  been  courageous 
without  religion,  Jane  was  so  in  consequence  of  it. 
Religious  principles  must  necessarily  be  stronger 
than  any  others,  and  therefore  in  bygone  days  Jane's 
power  over  Katharine  had  been  very  marked;  now 
they  were  in  that  respect  on  an  equality,  and  Katha- 
rine's superior  strength  of  mind  resumed  its  natural 
influence.  Very  touching  it  was  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  that  influence  as  months  glided  by.  Jane, 
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in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  refinement,  struggling 
against  a  deeply-rooted  sorrow,  and  the  forebodings 
of  depressing  illness,  and  resting  with  the  confi- 
dence of  long-tried  affection  upon  the  simple-hearted, 
energetic,  earnest  mind,  which  had  received  through 
her  means  the  first  strong  impulse  of  spiritual 
growth;  and  Katharine,  humble,  and  self-distrust- 
ing, yet,  impelled  by  her  own  sound  judgment  and 
quick  perception,  watching  over  Jane  with  the 
tender  reverential  care  of  a  nurse  over  a  cherished 
foster-child. 

There  was  much  need  for  such  care.  Katharine 
was  learning  to  put  aside  the  thought  of  Colonel 
Forbes,  and  bear  with  coldness,  and  almost  inci- 
vility, for  Jane's  sake.  How  long  the  endurance 
might  be  required  who  could  say  ?  If  Jane  were 
fading,  it  was  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  the  spring 
of  life  in  one  so  young  might  last  for  many  years. 
But  Katharine  never  thought  of  her  as  living  to  old 
age,  or  even  middle  age.  When  once  her  eyes  had 
been  opened  to  Jane's  danger,  she  could  see  how 
every  little  vexation  and  care  worked  upon  her 
bodily  frame  ;  and  if  it  did  not  increase  the  tendency 
to  disease,  at  least  weakened  the  strength  required 
to  bear  up  against  it. 

And  Colonel  Forbes  knew  all  this.  He  had  been 
told  of  the  possible  evil ;  he  had  been  shocked  and 
distressed,  and  for  a  time  had  shown  Jane  such 
tender  affection,  that  Katharine  could  not  wonder 
at  the  fascination  which,  in  former  days,  he  had 
exercised  over  her.  When  he  was  really  kind,  the 
charm  of  his  manner  was  such  as  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  to  resist.  But  the  first  alarm  passed  off, 
the  danger  seemed  to  have  been  magnified,  and  then 
the  old  selfishness  returned,  and  Colonel  Forbes 
was  selfish  and  exacting  as  before.  His  first  soft- 
ened feelings  had,  however,  been  a  great  assistance 
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to  Katharine  in  retaining  her  footing  at  Maplestead. 
When  Colonel  Forbes  was  told  that  the  state  of  his 
wife's  health  was  such  as  to  render  quietness  of  mind 
and  freedom  from  vexation  essential  even  for  her  life, 
he  would  have  been  less  than  human  if  he  had  refused 
to  allow  her  the  occasional  sympathy  of  the  person 
who,  more  than  any  other,  really  seemed  to  understand 
her  feelings,  and  to  be  able  to  decide  wisely  upon 
the  little  doubtful  points  arising  from  illness  and 
the  cares  of  a  household.  And  Colonel  Forbes 
knew  well  that  he  had  himself  cut  his  wife  off  from 
the  friendship  of  the  persons  more  immediately  in 
her  own  rank.  He  had  severed  her  even  from  his 
relations.  His  sisters  would  not,  like  Jane,  bear 
with  his  temper,  and  submit  implicitly  to  his  will. 
They  seldom  came  to  Maplestead  ;  when  they  did, 
it  was  as  formal  visitors.  Jane's  only  friend,  before 
marriage,  had  been  her  mother,  and  she  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  any  since ;  for  Colonel  Forbes, 
caring  for  nothing  but  politics,  would  invite  to  his 
house  none  but  political  allies,  and  would  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  entertain  ladies  merely  for 
the  sake  of  politeness,  though,  if  it  were  to  gain  a 
political  point,  he  did  not  scruple  to  fill  his  house 
with  them.  When  Jane,  now  and  then,  proposed 
inviting  the  few  persons  amongst  her  acquaintances 
whose  society  she  felt  inclined  to  cultivate,  she  was 
stopped  by  the  remark,  "  Really,  my  love,  we  are 
so  little  alone,  I  should  think  you  might  allow  us 
to  be  these  few  days  together  without  any  one.'* 
Jane  had  by  degrees  become  accustomed  to  this 
state  of  things  ;  and  perhaps  she  would  not  at  last 
have  wished  to  alter  it.  Illness  indisposed  her  for 
the  labour  of  entertaining  guests — that  was  one  feel- 
ing ;  but  another,  and  probably  a  much  stronger 
one,  was,  that  even  now  she  could  not  feel  anything 
to  be  a  pleasure  which  her  husband  did  not  share* 
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Katharine  could  never  have  been  to  her  what  she 
was  if  their  intercourse  had  commenced  after  Jane's 
marriage.  It  was  the  early  tie,  which  could  not  be 
broken  ;  and  it  was  this  which  induced  Colonel 
Forbes  to  bear  with  it.  A  new  feeling  might  have 
excited  his  jealousy,  but  this  was  an  old,  lingering 
weakness,  which  he  did  not  approve,  but  which  he 
endured,  because  Jane  was  not  in  a  state  to  allow  of 
its  being  put  a  stop  to. 

But  even  without  this  unusual  spirit  of  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  Colonel  Forbes,  it  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult  to  quarrel  with  Katha- 
rine. She  was  so  entirely  unobtrusive,  the  most 
fastidious  taste  could  not  have  been  offended  by 
her  simple,  even  homely  manner ;  the  most  sen- 
sitive ear  could  not  have  caught  a  shade  of  undue 
familiarity  in  her  tone.  Utterly  devoid  of  preten- 
sion, with  a  quiet  self-respect,  and  inborn  dignity 
of  mind,  she  was  precisely  the  same  when  con- 
'versing  with  Jane  at  Maplestead  as  in  the  back 
parlour  behind  her  father's  shop ;  and  this  pro- 
priety of  feeling  was  useful  to  Jane,  as  well  as  to 
herself.  There  were  times  when  Jane,  in  the  fulness 
of  her  gratitude,  and  the  strength  of  her  feeling 
for  Katharine,  might  have  been  induced  to  make 
her  her  companion  in  a  way  which  would  have 
irritated  her  husband.  It  seemed  unkind,  for  in- 
stance, after  Katharine  had  been  talking  with  her 
for  perhaps  an  hour  before  luncheon,  entering  into 
her  plans  for  the  poor,  suggesting  arrangements  for 
her  comfort,  taking  from  her  the  work  of  keeping 
charity  accounts,  to  allow  her  to  go  home  without 
showing  her  the  common  civility  of  offering  her 
refreshment,  and  Jane  often  pressed  her  to  remain  ; 
but  Katharine  never  allowed  herself  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer,  and  put  herself  in  Colonel 
Forbes'  way.  She  saw  that  if  she  could  ever  hope 
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really  to  be  a  comfort  to  Jane  it  must  be  by  the 
unobtrusiveness  which  her  own  good  taste  sug- 
gested. It  might  be  very  right  in  Jane  to  wish  to 
show  her  attentions,  but  it  would  be  neither  right 
nor  wise  in  herself  to  accept  them.  And  by  this 
means  she  retained  her  footing  in  the  family  under 
circumstances  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  one 
less  simple-minded.  For  Colonel  Forbes  was  not 
a  man  to  forget  his  enmity,  even  when  the  imme- 
diate cause  had  passed  away.  Four  months  after 
Katharine's  removal  to  Moorlands  he  was  elected 
member  for  the  county  by  a  triumphant  majority; 
but  John  Ashton,  though  he  would  not  vote  against 
him,  refused  to  vote  for  him ;  and  all  his  espe- 
cial friends.  —  Henry  Madden  in  particular  — 
exerted  themselves  for  the  opposite  candidate. 
These  deeds  were  treasured  up  to  be  avenged  when 
the  fitting  opportunity  should  arrive.  In  one  way 
Colonel  Forbes'  feeling  was  shown  at  once  —  his 
custom  was  taken  from  all  the  chief  tradesmen  in 
Rilworth  who  were  known  to  hold  contrary  opin- 
ions to  his  own.  Henry  Madden  was  the  first  to 
suffer ;  and,  through  him,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Katharine, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  John  and  Selina,  suffered 
likewise.  Jane  had  long  expected  this;  but  it 
fretted  her  excessively  when  the  order  was  given 
to  put  the  threat  in  execution.  She  hoped  at  first 
that  the  personal  inconvenience  caused  by  it  would 
have  induced  Colonel  Forbes  to  relent ;  but  he  was 
a  martyr  to  his  cause,  and  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  provide  himself  with  books  and  periodi- 
cals as  easily  as  before,  he  took  great  trouble,  and 
entered  into  considerable  expense,  in  assisting  to 
set  up  an  opposition  shop,  which  was  to  be  patron- 
ised by  all  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Jane  could 
have  borne  the  annoyance  well  enough  if  the  ques- 
tion in  point  had  been  one  of  religious  or  moral 
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interest ;  but  it  was  only  one  of  finance,  extremely 
important,  doubtless,  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
county,  but  upon  which  very  good  people  might 
well  be  allowed  to  differ.  Colonel  Forbes'  example 
was  followed  by  others ;  the  arrangements  for  the  op- 
position shop  were  progressing  speedily ;  and  in  the 
meantime  no  member  of  the  Maplestead  family  was 
allowed  to  have  any  dealings  with  Mr.  Madden,  and 
whatever  could  not  be  purchased  at  the  smaller 
shops  in  Rilworth,  was  sent  for  direct  from  London. 

It  went  like  a  dagger  through  Jane's  heart,  to 
hear  Katharine  say — as  she  did  without  remem- 
bering the  complaint  implied  in  her  words — that 
Mr.  Madden  was  dreadfully  disappointed  at  the 
profits  of  the  business,  and  already  began  to  think 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  to  his  engage- 
ment, as  to  the  yearly  sum  he  was  to  pay  ;  but 
that  was  one  of  the  few  topics  upon  which  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  enter,  and  Jane  passed  off  the  re- 
mark at  the  time,  but  kept  it  to  brood  over,  and 
distress  herself  afterwards. 

And  so  time  wore  on,  bringing  few  marked 
changes,  yet  all  things  working  secretly  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  allotted  trial  of  each, 
even  as  from  the  hour  of  our  birth  the  impercep- 
tible progress  of  decay  is  leading  us  forward  to  the 
final  hour  of  death. 

Jane  spent  the  summer  at  Maplestead  in  better 
health  and  spirits.  Now  that  Katharine  was  at 
Moorlands,  she  was  much  happier  about  all  her 
little  plans  for  the  poor  people.  She  had  not  much 
assistance  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
was  an  old  man,  and  lived  at  some  distance ;  and 
hitherto  she  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  all  that 
she  could  not  actually  superintend  herself.  But 
Katharine  managed  a  large  share  of  active  work 
in  her  walks  with  the  children,  and  found  it  very 
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pleasant  to  have  an  object  beyond  mere  exercise, 
and,  perhaps,  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  excuse  for 
frequently  going  to  Maplestead.  A  few  people  in 
Rilworth  were  still  occasionally  visited,  and  Mr. 
Reeves  always  applied  to  them  for  help  in  cases  of 
extreme  distress;  but  there  was  quite  sufficient  for 
daily  care  in  the  poverty  about  Maplestead ;  and  the 
apathy  of  the  clergyman  threw  a  great  deal  of  work 
both  upon  Katharine  and  Jane,  which  was  useful  as 
occupying  their  thoughts,  though  very  painful  in 
other  ways.  Happily  for  Katharine,  she  had  res- 
pected and  obeyed  Mr.  Reeves  as  much  for  his  office 
as  for  himself,  and  her  principles  did  not  fail  her, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  when  she  was  left  without 
the  help  of  a  clergyman's  guidance,  or  the  comfort 
of  the  week-day  services  which  in  Rilworth  she  had 
been  able  often,  though  not  regularly,  to  attend. 

Towards  the  autumn,  Mrs.  Ashton's  health  began 
to  fail,  and  this  kept  Katharine  more  in  the  house, 
v^he  was  not  anxious  at  first,  for  the  illness  seemed 
merely  the  result  of  a  cold  ;  but  months  went  by, 
and  her  mother  still  complained  of  weakness,  and 
evidently  found  it  an  exertion  to  attend  to  any 
household  matters;  and  then  Katharine  began  to 
be  a  little  uneasy — not  openly — not  allowing  it 
even  to  herself  in  words,  but  showing  it  to  others 
by  the  pertinacious  way  in  which  she  insisted  upon 
saying  that  the  weather  was  so  bad,  no  one  could 
expect  to  be  well.  Selina  did  not  like  illness  any 
more  than  Colonel  Forbes,  and  often  hinted  that 
Katharine  encouraged  her  mother  in  her  fireside 
habits,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  Mrs. 
Ashton  were  roused,  and  made  to  go  out  in  spite  of 
the  weather ;  but  there  was  a  secret  feeling  in 
Katharine's  mind  which  whispered  that  the  "  days 
of  mourning  "  were  at  hand,  and  she  would  not  in 
thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  lay  up  one  memory  of 
self-reproach  to  add  to  the  coming  sorrow. 
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She  worked  very  hard  all  that  autumn.  Mrs. 
Ashton  fretted  herself  when  she  found  it  impossible 
to  superintend  everything  as  she  had  been  used 
to  do,  and  seemed  to  Katharine  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  mismanagement.  Katharine 
became  quite  learned  in  dairy  work  before  many 
weeks  had  passed,  when  she  found  how  quick  her 
mother  was  in  discovering  that  the  butter  and 
cheese  were  not  as  well  made  as  they  ought  to  be; 
and  looked  after  the  back  yard,  and  the  poultry,  and 
the  pigs,  as  diligently  as  if  she  had  been  used  to 
them  all  her  life  ;  and  she  tried  too  to  give  little 
Clara  a  taste  for  the  same  pursuits,  for  she  could  see 
how  necessary  they  would  be.  Selina's  fine  lady 
habits  grew  more  rooted  day  by  day,  and  if  she 
talked  of  emigration  and  the  colonies,  it  was  always 
with  the  notion  of  carrying  out  gay  dresses,  and 
giving  grand  parties  when  they  were  settled  there. 

Winter  found  the  rent  behindhand  still,  and  Mrs. 
Ashton  was  again  applied  to  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency ;  precisely  what  Katharine  had  expected, 
but  it  did  not  make  her  the  less  uncomfortable. 
Mrs.  Ashton  gave  the  money  so  readily  that  John, 
she  could  see,  was  quite  emboldened  by  it,  and 
already  began  to  look  upon  it  as  his  right.  His 
influence  over  his  mother  was  daily  increasing,  and 
in  many  instances  in  which  formerly  she  would  have 
had  an  opinion  of  her  own,  or  been  guided  by  the 
advice  of  Charles  Ronaldson,  she  now  acted  under 
her  son's  direction.  This  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  Charles  Ronaldson  to  withhold  his  ad- 
vice, even  when  he  was  asked  for  it.  It  was  never 
followed,  arid  so  it  seemed  useless  to  offer  it.  The 
correspondence  became  less  frequent,  he  no  longer 
talked  of  wishing  to  pay  them  another  visit,  and  it 
seemed  to  Katharine  that  the  separation  between 
them  was  complete.  She  could  not  bear  to  own  to 
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herself  the  effect  which  the  thought  had  upon  her. 
There  was  sufficient  to  depress  her  without  ima- 
gining any  humiliating  reason.  To  see  her  mother 
gradually  sinking  into  the  helplessness  of  premature 
old  age,  and  John  yielding  to  Selina's  extravagance, 
and  making  no  effort  against  her  selfish  negligence  in 
matters  of  imperative  duty,  was  quite  enough  to  teach 
her  that  life  was  becoming  very  serious  and  anxious ; 
but  when  she  boldly  faced  the  trials  which  she  knew 
and  acknowledged,  and  strove  earnestly  to  prepare 
for  them  in  the  only  way  by  which  she  could  be 
enabled  to  bear  them,  there  was  still  a  burden  unre- 
lieved, a  weight  which  could  not  be  accounted  for, 
an  aching  longing  for  something  she  knew  not  what, 
or  which  at  least  she  only  guessed,  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  forget,  when  a  letter  directed  in  Charles 
Ronaldson's  hand  made  her  heart  throb  with  a  feel- 
ing of  painful  excitement. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

AND  another  spring  came,  warmer  and  more  ge- 
nial ;  the  buds  bursting  into  leaf,  the  hedges  bright 
with  wild  flowers,  and  the  gardens  already  filled 
with  greenhouse  plants.  Jane  and  Katharine  were 
sitting  side  by  side  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
south  terrace  at  Maplestead ;  the  two  children 
playing  at  a  little  distance  with  their  nurse.  Katha- 
rine was  looking  over  the  account  book  of  the  cloth- 
ing club,  which  was  not  quite  correct.  She  had 
come  over  to  Maplestead  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Jane's  assistance  in  putting  it  right.  The  business 
was  not  very  difficult,  and  it  was  soon  finished ; 
but  Katharine  still  lingered,  unwilling  to  say  what 
was  to  be  a  long  good-bye.  Jane  was  going  to 
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London  for  three  months,  it  might  be  more ;  Colonel 
Forbes  had  taken  a  house  for  that  time,  and  the 
family  were  to  remove  directly.  This  was  their  first 
long  absence  since  Katharine  had  been  at  Moorlands. 
Colonel  Forbes  had  of  course  been  away  long  and 
often  on  account  of  his  parliamentary  business,  but 
Jane  had  only  been  with  him  in  London  for  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time,  as  her  health  generally  made  the 
country  desirable  for  her.  Now  there  was  an  idea 
of  putting  her  more  permanently  under  Dr.  Lowe's 
care,  for  she  had  not  been  as  well  as  usual  for 
some  weeks  past. 

"  They  will  not  play  so  merrily  in  London,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Jane,  looking  fondly  at  her  children, 
as  they  ran  races  along  the  terrace,  "  or  at  least  I 
shall  not  see  them.  That  is  what  I  dislike  most  in 
London :  here,  they  are  always  with  me." — "  The 
time  will  go  quicker  than  you  think,"  replied 
Katharine,  "and  then  you  will  enjoy  the  return 
home  all  the  more." — Jane  paused  before  replying 
—  then  she  said  quietly,  "  And  if  I  were  not  here 
to  see  them,  they  would  still  enjoy  themselves. 
Sometimes,  Katharine,"  she  added,  "it  seems  as 
if  whatever  may  come  would  be  nothing  if  I  could 
only  know  that  they  would  be  happy  and  safe  ;  and 
then  again,  I  grow  very  selfish  and  have  a  longing 
wish,  that,  if  I  should  be  taken  from  them  soon,  they 
may  remember  me,  and  that  would  sadden  their 
lives."  —  "  They  would  surely  remember  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Forbes,"  said  Katharine,  in  a  tone  of  calmness, 
which  showed  that  the  possibility  alluded  to  was  as 
familiar  to  her  mind  as  it  was  to  Jane's  ;  "but  I  do 
not  think  it  need  sadden  them,  at  least,  not  pain- 
fully. It  would  only  give  them  another  reason  for 
being  good." — "  But  who  will  teach  them  to  re- 
member me  ?  "  said  Jane  ;  "Philip  cannot  dwell  upon 
sorrowful  thoughts,  it  is  not  in  his  nature." — "  Grod 
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will  teach  them,  surely,"  replied  Katharine.  "  I  don't 
think  we  know  or  understand  how  He  makes  such 
things  work  in  children's  minds." —  "  Yes,"  said 
Jane,  "I  ought  to  trust;  if  it  were  anything  else,  I 
fancy  I  could  easily;— but  one's  children!  Oh! 
Katharine,  you  can  little  think  what  the  thought 
of  that  wrench  is ! " — "  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  Bible,  there  are  such  promises  about 
orphans,"  said  Katharine.  "They  used  to  come  to  my 
mind  very  often  when  I  was  so  unhappy  the  year 
before  last ;  and  just  at  first,  when  I  could  not  do 
anything  else,  I  used  to  find  them  out  and  copy  them 
into  a  book."  —  "  That  would  be  good  for  me  too," 
said  Jane ;  "  I  have  found  very  often  lately,  that  I 
cannot  attend  to  reading,  and  then  my  thoughts  dwell 
upon  the  future,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  is  not  good  for 
mind  or  body." — "  The  past  would  be  better  than  the 
future,  I  should  think,"  observed  Katharine;  "at  least, 
it  seems  to  do  me  more  real  good  to  look  upon  it." 
— "  It  humbles  one  very  much,"  said  Jane. — "  But  I 
don't  mean  self-examination,"  replied  Katharine, 
"  but  looking  back  as  if  one  was  reading  a  book 
about  another  person,  and  seeing  how  one  has 
managed  to  travel  on  so  far.  If  I  could  have 
looked  at  myself,"  she  added,  "  as  I  set  out  in  life, 
and  known  what  was  before  me,  I  should  have  been 
very  much  frightened." — "  I  think  I  should  too," 
said  Jane,  in  rather  an  absent  manner,  "  though  I 
had  some  great  advantages — my  mother  took  great 
care  of  me  when  she  came  from  India ;  but  then 
she  had  bad  health,  and  at  times,  I  was  left  very 
much  to  myself." — "It  seems  as  if  one  had  been 
perpetually  escaping  quicksands,"  said  Katharine. 
Jane  did  not  instantly  reply,  she  was  looking  at 
her  little  girl,  running  down  the  steep  slope  of  the 
terrace,  and  often  it  seemed  in  danger  of  falling. 
"  She  does  not  fall,  though  it  seems  as  if  she 
would,"  said  Katharine,  following  what  she  saw 
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was  the  direction  of  Jane's  thoughts.  Jane  smiled. 
"  Oh !  Katharine,  how  quick  you  are  in  under- 
standing !  She  does  not  fall,  but  it  frightens 
one  to  watch  her." — "  Then,  perhaps,  it  is  ordered 
in  great  Mercy,  that  we  are  not  always  allowed  to 
see  her  when  she  is  in  danger,"  replied  Ka- 
tharine.— "Yes,  it  must  be  Mercy,"  said  Jane, 
thoughtfully ;  "  it  is  want  of  faith  which  makes  one 
long  to  stand  and  watch  her.  I  wonder  what  it  is 
that  hinders  one's  faith  so  much." — "  Mr.  Reeves 
once  said  to  me,"  observed  Katharine,  "  that  want 
of  faith  was  occasioned  generally  by  a  fault  in  one's 
prayers."  —  "I  have  prayed,"  exclaimed  Jane, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  "  God  knows  how 
earnestly  and  how  often !  And  at  times,  Katharine, 
the  prayer  has  seemed  to  be  answered,  and  I  have 
felt  that  I  could  give  them  up ;  that  I  could  leave 
my  darlings  to  Him  without  even  a  passing  fear. 
But  it  has  all  gone  again.  Sorrow  has  come, —  yet 
not  sorrow  chiefly,"  she  added,  correcting  herself, 
"but  cares,  and  little  troubles  —  things  which  pain 
and  vex  me,  and  then  I  have  felt  that  I  would  give 
worlds  to  save  them  from  the  same  trials,  and,  as  if, 
though  I  could  bear  them  myself,  yet  they  would 
never  be  able  to  do  so." — "  One's  prayers  are  very 
different  at  different  times,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  I  am 
afraid  for  myself  I  cannot  remember  more  than  a 
very  few  which  have  been  so  earnest  and  trusting, 
that  I  could  really  feel  I  put  the  whole  strength  of 
my  wishes  into  them.  But  I  am  sure  those  have 
been  heard." — "Yet  prayers  for  one's  children 
must  have  one's  whole  heart,"  said  Jane. — "  I  sup- 
pose," said  Katharine,  "  they  would  have  all  one's 
heart  in  them,  and  something  of  one's  will.  It 
must  be  difficult  to  have  a  very  great  longing  for  a 
child  to  be  happy,  and  yet  to  be  quite  contented 
that  it  should  not  be  in  one's  own  way.  But  then 
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I  am  not  a  mother,  and  I  can't  tell,"  she  added 
timidly.  Jane  thought  for  an  instant,  "There 
must  be  something  in  that,"  she  said.  "  I  have  a 
will  for  my  children,  I  know.  Perhaps,  I  ought 
to  pray  first  to  have  that  set  right."  —  "  The 
having  a  will  of  one's  own,  is  one  reason,"  said 
Katharine,  "  why  I  feel  it  is  good  to  think  about 
what  has  happened  in  one's  past  life.  One  can 
see  so  much  more  why  things  were  allowed,  and 
how  good  has  come  out  of  evil,  and  so  one  learns 
to  distrust  one's  own  wishes."  —  "But,"  continued 
Jane,  "  there  is  one  wish  which  cannot  be  wilful, 
that  those  one  loves  may  be  kept  safe."  —  "It 
seems  as  if  it  could  not  be,"  replied  Katharine; 
"yet,  I  suppose,  if  we  had  quite  our  will,  we 
should  not  place  them  in  temptation." — "I  am 
afraid,"  said  Jane,  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish 
that." — "  But  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  trial  of  our 
faith  working  patience,"  continued  Katharine ;  "  so 
there  may  be  wilfulness  even  in  the  wish  for  their 
safety,  and  that  may  make  our  prayers  not  so  ac- 
ceptable." Jane  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  You 
must  have  thought  about  it  all  much  more  than  I 
have,  Katharine,"  she  said ;  "  and  yet  I  have  had 
more  to  make  me  think ;  and  years  ago,  I  used  to 
feel  that  you  would  come  to  be  taught  by  me  in  a 
certain  way." — "I  don't  feel  that  I  have  thought 
about  it  at  all,"  replied  Katharine,  quietly ;  "  and, 
dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  it  was  you  who  first  taught  me,  if 
I  have;  but  one  can't  help  noticing  some  things, 
strange  things,  not  miracles,  but  what  seem  quite 
as  wonderful." — "  About  prayers  ?"  said  Jane.  "  Yes, 
how  some  are  answered,"  replied  Katharine,  "when 
one  could  not  have  expected  it ;  prayers  especially 
which  one  makes  at  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and 
when  I  have  thought  about  them,  I  have  always 
felt  they  were  those  which  I  put  my  heart  into  and 
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my  will  too ;  as  if,  in  a  manner,  I  gave  away  myself 
and  the  persons  I  love  to  be  taken  care  of  by  God, 
because  I  could  not  do  anything  for  them  or  for 
myself.  I  think,"  she  continued,  "  that  it  would 
help  me  very  much  if  I  were  anxious  as  you  may 
be,  and  could  do  that  heartily." — "  Not  having  any 
wishes  ?  "  said  Jane ;  "  but  that  is  the  difficulty." — 
"  Yes,"  repeated  Katharine,  "  that  is  the  difficulty  ; 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  mothers 
to  talk  about  it ;  so  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  what  I  have." — "Oh!  yes,  yes,"  exclaimed 
Jane,  "you  have  done  me  good,  talking  things  over 
quietly  always  does." — "It  helps  me  on  always, 
to  talk  to  you,"  continued  Katharine.  "  Indeed,  I 
never  do  really  talk  to  any  one  else  except  Mr. 
Reeves  now  and  then  ;  and  I  can't  put  myself  side 
by  side  with  him,  and  so  I  don't  like  to  say  out 
little  things,  and  I  only  go  to  him  when  I  want  him 
to  advise  me." — "Mr.  Reeves  and  I  used  to  talk  at 
one  time,"  said  Jane,  "  but  we  don't  meet  often 
now,  and  there  is  no  one  ;" — she  stopped,  Katharine 
felt  painfully  all  that  was  implied  by  the  pause,  but 
she  could  not  notice  it.  "  One  thing  Mr.  Reeves 
told  me  one  day,"  she  said,  "  which  has  helped  me 
a  good  deal ;  it  was  when  I  had  been  saying  to  him 
the  same  kind  of  things  which  you  have  been  saying 
to  me,  about  not  having  faith,  and  when  he  warned 
me  that  my  prayers  might  be  in  fault ;  I  asked  him 
what  was  likely  to  be  most  amiss  in  them,  and  he 
said  that  probably  I  had  a  strong  will  of  my  own, 
and  so  was  like  a  person  giving  a  half  confidence ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  how  to  get  rid  of  the  will, 
lie  said,  I  was  to  begin  practising  in  very  tiny 
things,  such  as  the  weather,  or  disappointment,  or 
little  home  worries,  never  complaining,  or  fretting, 
or  allowing  myself  to  wish  things  were  different, — 
but  taking  just  what  was  given  me,  as  we  make 
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children  take  what  is  given  them.  I  remember  his 
saying,  that  two- thirds  of  the  really  good,  earnest 
people  we  meet  travel  along  the  high  road  of  duty 
like  horses  badly  broken  in.  They  advance,  but 
they  are  always  making  little  efforts  to  wander  to 
the  right  or  left ;  and  so  requiring  the  whip  and 
the  bridle.  The  notion  helped  me  a  good  deal  just 
then,  for  there  were  plenty  of  home  troubles." — "As 
there  are  now,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Jane,  kindly,  "  and 
here  have  I  been  talking  of  myself  all  the  morning, 
and  not  once  inquiring  about  you." — "  The  troubles 
are  not  much  worse  than  usual,"  said  Katharine ; 
"  only,  I  don't  think  my  mother  gets  on  ;  she  is  so 
weak,  and  has  been  so  restless  the  last  week.  Mr. 
Fowler  has  given  her  some  new  medicine,  but  it 
does  not  agree  with  her.  I  don't  let  myself  think," 
she  added,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  "  about  that 
or  anything." — "  Not  like  me,"  replied  Jane,  and 
again  her  eyes  rested  upon  her  children.  "  I  have 
not  your  trial,"  said  Katharine,  "  it  is  much  easier 
to  bear  anxiety  for  oneself  than  for  others ;  but, 
then  again,  yours  may  only  be  in  years  to  come." — 
Jane  considered  for  an  instant.  "  Yes,  possibly  ; 
and  it  is  better,  as  you  say,  not  to  think,  except," 
and  she  spoke  with  an  intensity  of  earnestness,  "to 
be  prepared.  But,  Katharine,"  she  added,  suddenly 
changing  her  tone,  "I  must  tell  you  what  adds  to  all 
my  troubles,  really  aggravates  them — my  maid.  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  be  perfect,  and  she  has 
turned  out  most  imperfect.  You  can't  recommend 
me  one?" — "Immediately ?"asked  Katharine. — "No, 
not  exactly  immediately,  I  must  take  Dawson  to 
town  with  me ;  and  then  I  have  been  recommended 
to  try  a  French  maid."  Katharine  looked  doubtful 
as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. — "lam  not  in- 
clined for  it  myself,"  continued  Jane.  "  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  quiet,  sober  individual  from 
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Katharine  never  could  feel  comfortable  when  any- 
business  was  going  on  between  John  and  Colonel 
Forbes.  She  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  hid- 
den enmity,  and  a  dread  that  John  would  in  some 
way  or  other  be  injured.  "I  should  be  glad  to  see 
him  if  he  could  call  this  evening,"  continued  Colonel 
Forbes.  "We  go  to  town  to-morrow,  as  perhaps 
you  know." — "I  will  tell  my  brother,  Sir,"  was 
Katharine's  reply,  and  again  she  would  have  moved 
on. — "In  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  come,  per- 
haps you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  him  a  message 
from  me,"  pursued  the  Colonel.  "  He  called  to  see 
me  a  few  days  since  upon  a  matter  of  business. 
Pray  tell  him  I  shall  be  able  to  put  him  in  a 
way  of  gaining  all  the  information  he  wants."  The 
manner  of  this  speech  was  more  strange  to  Katha- 
rine than  the  matter.  It  was  wonderfully  cordial, 
but  she  did  not  trust  it.  Just  then  the  two  children 
ran  up  to  them.  They  had  gathered  some  flowers, 
and  Jane  had  sent  them  for  Katharine  to  take  back 
to  Moorlands.  "Mamma  thinks  Mrs.  Ashton  will 
like  them,"  said  Lucy,  "and  she  hopes  you  will 
carry  them  to  her." — "  And  these  are  for  yourself." 
continued  Philip,  and  as  Katharine  bent  down  to 
take  them,  he  put  his  little  arm  round  her  neck, 
and  added,  "I  wish  you  would  go  to  London  with  us, 
Mamma  wants  it  too." — "Oh!  do,  do,"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  clapping  her  hands,  and  then  seizing  Katha- 
rine's dress  to  prevent  her  escaping.  "  You  will 
not  want  me  in  London,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  Katharine, 
trying  to  disengage  herself;  "there  will  be  so 
many  beautiful  sights  to  see." — "But  we  shall  want 
you  dreadfully,"  continued  Lucy,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  the  wish  was  becoming  quite  serious; 
"  and  you  shall  go  with  us  to  see  the  sights.  Shan't 
she,  Papa  ?  Do  make  her  come,  please  do."  Both 
the  children  left  Katharine  and  laid  siege  to 
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their  father.  " Don't,  my  loves,  don't;  you  will 
tear  my  coat;" — and  the  children  shrank  back 
instantly,  as  children  always  do  when  they  are 
addressed  in  a  tone  of  irritation.  "  Perhaps  Mamma 
will  let  you  write  me  a  little  note,"  said  Katharine, 
trying  to  divert  their  attention,  "  and  tell  me  all 
you  see  in  London.  I  shall  like  that  very  much." 
"  And  then  you  will  write  me  a  little  note  ? "  said 
Lucy,  quickly. — "  And  me  too ! "  exclaimed  Philip, 
"  you  will  write  to  both  of  us  ;  but  we  would  much 
rather  you  should  go  with  us,"  he  added,  sorrow- 
fully.— "  Yes,  much  rather,"  repeated  Lucy.  Katha- 
rine kissed  them  again,  and  whispered  that  she 
hoped  they  would  be  very  good  children,  and  not 
give  poor  Mamma  any  trouble.  "  Why  do  you  call 
Mamma  poor,"  exclaimed  Philip,  fixing  his  large 
black  eyes  upon  her  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
anger  and  astonishment.  —  "  Only  because  she  is 
ill,"  said  Katharine. — "Is  she  ill?"  asked  Lucy, 
thoughtfully.  "  Is  she  very  ill  ?  "—  "  We  hope  she  is 
not,"  was  Katharine's  evasive  reply. — "  But,  really; 
is  she  really  very  ill  ?  Papa  will  tell  me,"  and  the 
child  ran  up  to  her  father,  who  was  standing  a  few 
paces  off,  talking  to  a  gardener.  "Is  Mamma  very 
ill?"  she  exclaimed,  catching  hold  of  his  hand  and 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "Miss  Ashton  is  afraid 
for  her." — Katharine  heard  the  words  and  trembled. 
There  was  the  well-known  scowl  on  Colonel  Forbes' 
forehead,  as  he  patted  his  child's  head  and  answered, 
"  No,  darling,  no ;  Mamma  is  going  to  be  a  great 
deal  better ;  run  away  both  of  you  and  play."  Then, 
as  the  children  stood  still,  reluctantly,  the  order 
was  repeated  peremptorily,  and  obeyed.  He  watched 
them  till  they  reached  the  end  of  the  walk  ;  so  did 
Katharine.  She  felt  it  would  be  cowardly  to  go 
away  and  leave  a  false  impression  behind  her  merely 
because  a  storm  was  coming.  Yet  it  was  a  most 
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uncomfortable  moment.  Colonel  Forbes  drew  near 
slowly,  his  steps  were  always  rather  measured,  so 
were  his  words.  He  meant  them  now  to  be  pecu- 
liarly emphatic.  "May  I  beg  you,  Miss  Ashton,  to 
be  careful  what  you  say  to  my  children  ?  I  have  no 
wish  they  should  be  frightened  unnecessarily." 
Katharine  apologised  heartily  and  simply.  She  had 
no  expectation,  she  said,  of  having  her  words  so 
taken  up  by  a  child,  otherwise  she  should  certainly 
have  been  more  careful.  She  supposed  they  must 
know  that  their  Mamma  was  not  well.  "  Of  course, 
of  course,"  replied  Colonel  Forbes,  impatiently,  "  no 
doubt  they  must ;  but  there  can  be  no  need  to  cause 
exaggerated  alarm.  I  see  a  tendency  to  this  in  all 
my  household,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied that  he  was  determined  to  .put  a  stop  to  it. 
"  It  does  Mrs.  Forbes  herself  harm.  It  must  be 
injurious  to  any  one  to  be  continually  watching 
symptoms."  A  truism  which  Katharine  did  not 
deny ;  but  he  went  on  as  if  she  had  wished  to  dis- 
pute the  assertion. —  "  The  mind  acts  upon  the  body, 
the  body  again  re-acts  upon  the  mind.  That  per- 
petual watching  and  care  must  be  injurious.  I 
believe  that  Mrs.  Forbes  would  be  much  better  if 
her  illness  were  never  alluded  to  in  her  presence  ; 
and  it  is  my  wish,  my  especial  request,  that  it  may 
not  be."  Katharine  quite  well  knew  that  this  was 
aimed  at  her.  She  was  expected  to  make  an 
answer — an  humble  one —  but  she  could  not  bring 
herself  exactly  to  the  point  required,  and  replied  with 
considerable  boldness,  that  she  quite  felt  that  in 
many  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  it  was  better  for  the 
invalid  not  to  think  of  the  illness ;  but  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  those  who  were  watching,  and 
therefore  were  anxious,  not  occasionally,  to  show 
their  anxiety.  —  "If  they  feel  it, —  if  they  have 
occasion  to  feel  it,"  repeated  Colonel  Forbes,  hastily ; 
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"but  I  believe  myself  that  it  would  be  much  better 
if  they  did  not  feel  it,  A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of 
illness  is  hypochondriac,  and  perpetual  attention  in- 
creases it.  —  Mrs.  Forbes  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
a  great  deal  better  in  London."  "  Away  from  you," 
was  implied  to  Katharine's  mind.  She  felt  a  little 
cross,  and  still  more  bold.  It  was  rarely  she  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  speaking  out,  and  she  took 
advantage  of  it.  It  was  a  great  comfort,  she  said, 
to  feel  that  Mrs.  Forbes  would  have  the  benefit  of 
Dr.  Lowe's  advice.  All  that  was  to  be  feared  was 
the  excitement  of  London ;  she  so  much  required 
quiet.  —  "In  moderation,"  observed  Colonel  Forbes, 
fretfully.  "  Lowe  recommends  cheerful  society." — 
"  She  feels  the  late  hours  very  much,"  said  Ka- 
tharine, her  voice  almost  trembling  at  her  own 
temerity.  —  "  Mere  habit,  "  said  Colonel  Forbes ; 
"people  get  into  a  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  fancy  they  can't  sit  up  ten  minutes  later. 
But  I  won't  detain  you,  Miss  Ashton,  only  perhaps 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  my  wishes." 
—  Another  bow  and  curtsey,  and  the  disagreeable 
interview  was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

KATHARINE  walked  home,  thinking  Colonel  Forbes 
the  most  cold-hearted,  disagreeable  of  men,  and 
wondering  whether,  even  for  his  wife's  sake,  she 
could  ever  bring  herself  to  go  to  Maplestead  again. 
That  was  human  infirmity  ;  Katharine's  temper 
was  not  gentle  by  nature,  and  she  had  a  good  deal 
to  try  it.  Perhaps  her  feelings  might  have  been 
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softened  if  she  could  have  seen  the  state  of  Colonel 
Forbes'  mind  after  she  had  parted  from  him. 

He  did  not  go  to  Jane,  or  play  with  his  children, 
or  even  talk  to  his  gardener,  but  wandered  away 
till  he  found  himself  in  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds, 
in  a  straight,  narrow  walk,  bordering  the  park,  and 
entirely  shut  out  from  the  public  view  by  a  thick 
laurel  plantation.  There  was  nothing  to  please  him 
in  it — nothing  that  is,  but  the  power  of  pacing  up 
and  down  without  interruption  ;  but  that  was  a 
comfort,  the  motion  was  regular  and  lulling,  and  he 
required  it.  He  could  not  have  endured  to  sit  still, 
he  could  not  bear  the  effort  of  thought ;  he  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  business.  At  first  he  was  angry 
with  Katharine,  and  that  made  him  restless,  and 
then  he  was  cross  with  Jane,  and  that  added  to  his 
disquiet.  But  it  was  not  anger  which  caused  the 
weight  pressing  upon  his  heart  with  a  load  of  actual 
physical  oppression.  Persons  recover  from  anger — 
they  are  able  to  shake  it  off,  or  outward  sights  and 
sounds  distract  them ;  but  this  was  something  which 
only  grew  the  heavier  from  every  attempt  to  escape 
from  it.  He  thought  of  London, — his  parliament- 
ary life, — the  friends  he  was  to  meet, — the  import- 
ant subjects  to  be  discussed,  —  the  measures  to 
be  taken  to  attain  certain  long-desired  objects. 
Strange  ! — but  he  could  not  even  feel  that  he  cared 
for  them ; — he  actually  could  not  fix  his  attention 
upon  them.  Ever,  as  he  placed  himself  by  an  effort 
in  the  position  he  desired,  imagined  himself  speaking 
fluently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  addressing  his 
friends,  arguing  with  his  opponents,  some  secret 
irresistible  power  dragged  him  away,  and  he  found 
himself  once  more  walking  side  by  side  with  Jane 
in  the  beech-tree  avenue,  or  sitting  with  her  in  her 
mother's  house,  listening  to  the  gentle  accents  which 
had  first  captivated  his  taste,  or  the  words  of  holi- 
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ness,  wliich  for  the  time  had  made  him  feel  himself  a 
better  and  a  wiser  man. 

Why  did  those  days  revert  to  him  now  ?  They 
had  do-ne  their  work,  they  had  borne  their  fruit, 
and  now  they  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  A 
busier  life  lay  before  him,  with  its  infinite  capa- 
bilities of  enjoyment,  its  thousand  objects  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  he  was  walking  in  the  midst  of  the 
former,  straining  every  nerve  to  attain  the  latter ; 
why,  then,  should  his  thoughts  turn  from  them  as 
from  a  banquet,  fair  to  the  sight,  but  for  which 
the  appetite  is  wanting,  to  recal  the  buried  joys 
which  could  never  come  again  ? 

There  lay  the  secret — in  that  one  word  —  never; 
that  word  which,  as  by  a  spell,  opens  the  eyes 
of  the  mind  to  the  perception  of  the  treasures  we 
have  possessed  and  disregarded.  Whilst  Colonel 
Forbes  lived  day  by  day,  with  Jane  near  him,  to 
humour  his  caprices,  watch  over  his  comforts, 
attend  to  his  slightest  wishes,  forestal  the  very 
secret  desire  of  his  heart,  the  past  had  little  in  it 
to  regret.  He  was  loved  still  with  the  deep,  un- 
selfish, unwearied  love,  which  is  the  choicest  and 
dearest  gift  a  wife  can  offer,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
But  a  doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  the  stability  of 
his  happiness.  He  had,  it  is  true,  after  the  first 
shock,  put  it  from  him  ;  he  had  trodden  it  beneath 
the  cares  of  the  world,  and  there  were  times  when 
he  had  forgotten  its  existence ;  but  though  he 
might  crush,  he  could  not  destroy  it.  It  bore  a 
charmed  life,  the  life  of  truth,  and  ever  and  anon  it 
would  start  up  when  least  thought  of  and  most  un- 
welcome, to  mar  his  most  eager  hopes,  and  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  most  brilliant  anticipations. 

Colonel  Forbes  was  a  selfish  man  ;  but  his  selfish- 
ness did  not  necessarily  or  even  naturally  render 
him  insensible  ;  rather  it  in  some  degree  increased 
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the  keenness  of  his  feelings.  Selfish  people  may 
be  very  soft-hearted,  and  have  great  longings  for 
sympathy  ;  and  no  one  could  be  more  keenly  alive 
than  Colonel  Forbes  to  anything  like  coldness,  no 
one  could  be  more  quick  in  perceiving  changes  of 
tone  and  manner.  To  hear  him  talk,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  was  often  a  perfect  martyr  to 
the  absence  of  kind  feeling  in  the  individuals  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  associating.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  expect  to  receive 
everything,  but  to  give  nothing  in  return.  Jane 
was  to  live  for  him —  he  was  to  live  for  his  own 
wishes.  And  Jane  did  live  for  him,  and  she  spoilt 
him.  He  saw  her  giving  up  her  will,  bearing  con- 
tradictions, working  beyond  her  strength,  to  hu- 
mour his  fancies  ;  and  because  she  never  put  forth 
any  wishes  of  her  own,  he  imagined  that  he  never 
thwarted  her.  He  would  have  been  a  monster  if 
he  had  not  been  fond  of  her  ;  unquestionably  he 
was ;  but  it  was  that  fondness  which  deceives 
many  to  their  destruction  :  and  if  ever,  for  a  passing 
moment,  he  was  conscious  of  having  been  unkind  to 
her,  he  used  to  make  his  love  a  solace  to  his  con- 
science, and  say  to  himself,  that  when  he  really 
gave  her  so  much  affection,  she  could  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  a  hasty  word.  And  now  he  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  this  his  choicest  trea- 
sure, was  it  in  human  nature  not  to  suffer  ?  It  is 
not  grief  which  is  the  test  of  true  or  false  affection, 
but  the  effect  of  grief.  Colonel  Forbes'  grief  made 
him  angry  with  his  wife  when  she  looked  ill — 
with  his  friends  when  they  noticed  it, — with  the 
physician  when  he  warned  him  of  it, — with  Ka- 
tharine when  she  even  gently  hinted  at  it.  He 
thought  to  escape  from  trial  by  acting  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  He  was  taking  Jane  to  London 
now  quite  as  much  to  avoid  the  wretchedness  of 
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his  own  forebodings,  by  plunging  into  a  press  of 
engagements,  as  with  any  hope  of  her  receiving 
permanent  benefit  from  the  advice  of  Dr.  Lowe. 
Jn  fact,  to  have  made  medical  advice  the  perma- 
nent object  of  her  removal  would  have  been  to 
realise  to  himself  what  he  was  so  bent  upon  for- 
getting. Katharine  must  have  pitied,  if  she  had 
known,  the  trouble  of  his  heart.  He  had  so  very 
little  to  comfort  him.  Even  when  he  thought  how 
he  had  loved  Jane,  conscience  whispered  that  he 
had  not  made  her  happy ;  and  when  it  reminded 
him  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  her  more  fully 
for  the  time  to  come,  the  miserable,  long-indulged 
habits  of  selfishness,  rose  up  to  make  him  shrink 
from  the  irksome  restraint  involved  in  consulting 
the  wishes  of  another.  If  all  things  could  only 
remain  as  they  were  —  that  was  his  one  desire. 
Life  had  gone  so  smoothly  with  him  hitherto  — 
from  his  childhood  he  had  had  every  wish  grati- 
fied— it  seemed  very  hard  that  change  should  come. 
And  he  had  no  self-knowledge  to  show  him  that 
it  was  required.  He  was  a  man  whose  character 
had  always  been  respected,  and  whose  judgment 
was  considered  by  many  infallible.  He  was  an 
upright  magistrate,  a  consistent  friend,  an  excel- 
lent landlord,  a  most  regular  observer  of  all  the 
outward  duties  of  religion ;  even  more,  he  never 
neglected  prayers  in  private,  or  with  his  own 
household.  If  he  had  faults,  they  were,  in  his  own 
eyes,  those  of  a  noble  character — pride  and  hastiness 
of  temper.  He  did  not  object  to  acknowledge  these  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  in  serious  moments  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  practise  a  kind  of  self- 
examination,  he  used  to  think  over  any  particular 
instance  of  these  offences ;  and  now  and  then  he 
would  speak  of  them  to  Jane,  and  say  how  much 
he  regretted  them,  And  she,  in  the  simple  confi- 
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dence  of  her  affection,  treasured  up  these  rare  con- 
fessions in  her  heart,  as  proofs  of  the  sincerity 
which  she  was  always  hoping  for,  and  always  try- 
ing to  think  she  had  found. 

But  his  virtues,  let  them  he  what  they  might, 
could  not  now  save  him  from  suffering.  He  was 
very  unhappy.  That  strange,  dreary  feeling  of  want 
of  interest  in  life  was  something  he  could  not  meet 
or  combat  with.  It  was  a  phantom  trial,  but  even 
for  that  very  reason  the  more  terrible;  and  still 
he  would  not  search  into  its  cause ;  he  would  not 
allow  to  himself  that  sorrow  was  drawing  near, 
that  its  shadow  was  even  then  at  his  door,  but 
restlessly  and  impetuously  he  paced  the  laurel 
walk,  now  venting  his  anger  upon  Katharine  Ash- 
ton's  thoughtless  folly  in  filling  his  children's  heads 
with  fancies,  and  again  upbraiding  himself  for  weak- 
ness in  being  so  fretted  by  a  word,  and  striving 
fruitlessly  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  subjects  which 
hitherto  had  been  all  sufficient  for  him. 

And  in  this  state  of  mind  Jane  found  him.  It 
was  some  distance  from  the  terrace  to  the  laurel 
walk,  and  the  day  was  very  warm  ;  but  she  had 
seen  him  enter  the  garden,  and  fancied  he  had  been 
looking  for  her  and  missed  her,  and  she  must  there- 
fore, so  she  said  to  herself,  go  and  find  him ;  she 
could  not  let  him  worry  himself  about  her.  She 
was  repaid,  or  felt  herself  so.  His  face  brightened 
when  he  saw  her,  and  he  made  her  take  his  arm, 
and  they  went  on  together.  But  he  still  thought 
more  of  his  own  wish  to  walk  than  of  what  she 
might  like.  "Are  you  ready  for  to-morrow  ?"  he 
asked  kindly  and  rather  anxiously. — "  Very  nearly, 
I  hope,"  replied  Jane.  "  There  is  still  some  of 
Dawson's  work  to  be  done  ;  she  procrastinates  ter- 
ribly."— "  We  must  get  rid  of  her,  my  dear  ;  I  can't 
let  you  be  worried." — "  Katharine  Ashton  says  she 
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will  look  out  for  some  one  to  suit  me,"  replied  Jane ; 
"and  she  will  know  just  the  kind  of  maid  I  want." 
— "  Possibly,  my  love,  but  I  should  have  thought 
you  might  have  done  better  to  wait  till  we  were  in 
town."  He  did  not  at  all  like  the  mention  of 
Katharine's  name ;  it  brought  back  his  unpleasant 
feelings.  Jane,  not  from  thought,  but  instinct,  the 
result  of  long  habit,  checked  herself  as  she  was  going 
to  say  that  she  would  rather  rely  upon  Katharine's 
judgment  than  that  of  any  other  person  she  knew. 
The  pause  in  the  conversation  made  Colonel  Forbes 
look  at  his  wife,  and  then  he  perceived  that  she  was 
evidently  tired.  He  was  less  restless  himself  at  the 
moment,  so  he  proposed  that  they  should  sit  down 
for  a  short  time.  Jane  asked  him  some  questions 
about  his  letters,  and  they  began  talking  as  usual 
upon  political  subjects.  Jane  had  become  a  great 
politician  since  her  husband  went  into  Parliament, 
and  had  an  opinion  upon  all  points,  from  free-trade 
to  an  embryo  railroad.  He  took  out  some  of  his 
letters  to  read  to  her,  and  she  undertook  to  copy  the 
answers  before  post  time.  These  things  were  but 
trifles,  but  they  were  like  the  genial  influence  of  a 
fire  on  a  cold  day,  they  roused  the  feeling  which  had 
been  benumbed  ;  and  cheering  himself  with  his  wife's 
sympathy,  Colonel  Forbes  once  again  felt  happy. 
And  thus  they  continued  to  talk  for  some  time,  Jane 
as  usual  putting  her  whole  heart  into  her  husband's 
pleasures  and  wishes,  seeing  with  his  eyes,  feeling 
with  his  feelings ;  and  Colonel  Forbes  thinking  that 
the  comfort  he  was  enjoying  was  the  result  of  his 
own  good  humour  and  agreeable  conversation. 

Jane  did  ask  at  last  whether  it  was  not  luncheon- 
time  ;  but  Colonel  Forbes  was  not  hungry,  and 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  declaration  of  his  own 
views  upon  foreign  policy.  So  the  answer  given 
was — "Not  quite;"  and  the  dissertation  went  on. 
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Again,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  Jane  ventured 
to  suggest  that  luncheon  must  surely  be  ready,  and 
again  the  hint  was  put  aside  with  the  reply,  "  We 
will  go  in  a  few  minutes,  my  dear  ! "  A  third  time 
the  effort  was  made,  and  the  answer  was  almost 
angry ;  and  at  last,  after  the  delay  of  half-an-hour, 
Colonel  Forbes,  having  finished  all  he  had  to  say, 
stood  up,  and  Jane  tried  to  follow  his  example, 
and  fainted  away. 

Alas  !  for  Colonel  Forbes'  unstable  fabric  of  hap- 
piness !  What  a  trying  afternoon  followed  !  so 
lonely,  so  anxious  and  uncomfortable  !  Jane  lying 
upon  the  sofa,  looking  most  provokingly  ill,  and 
Dawson  and  the  housekeeper  making  respectful 
side-thrusts  at  him,  by  remarking  to  each  other  that 
Dr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Fowler  had  both  said  nothing 
could  be  worse  for  Mrs.  Forbes  than  not  having  her 
luncheon  at  a  proper  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day; 
and  all  owing,  as  Colonel  Forbes  said  to  himself,  to 
Jane's  absurdity  in  not  saying  what  she  wished. 

In  his  own  eyes  Colonel  Forbes  was  the  most 
injured  of  men.  Jane's  illness  was  the  result  of 
her  own  imprudence;  his  domestic  comfort  was  sacri- 
ficed because  she  would  not  take  care  of  herself. 
He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  sit  with  her,  and 
read  to  her,  he  felt  so  annoyed ;  and  therefore  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study  with  a  novel,  and  begged 
that  the  children  might  be  kept  from  playing  in  the 
hall  because  he  was  not  well,  and  could  not  bear  a 
noise.  He  really  was  not  at  all  well  when  evening 
came  ;  for  he  wanted  exercise,  and  because  he  had 
not  taken  it,  he  had  a  bad  headache.  Then  he 
went  to  Jane,  and  she  pitied  him,  and  made  him  sit 
down  by  her  sofa,  and  put  eau  de  Cologne  to  his 
forehead  ;  and  as  she  was  looking  better  by  that 
time  he  did  not  feel  as  much  irritated  as  he  had 
done,  and  had  therefore  the  pleasant  consciousness 
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of  acting  a  magnanimous  part  in  forgiving  her.  Jane 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  children  with 
her  a  little  before  they  went  to  bed  ;  but  Colonel 
Forbes  thought  his  head  would  not  bear  it,  and  he 
could  not  go  to  his  study,  for  he  had  been  alone  all 
day  ;  but  he  liked  the  idea  of  reading  aloud,  and  chose 
a  new  pamphlet  containing  some  remarkable  statis- 
tics. When  he  was  tired  of  reading,  he  recom- 
mended Jane  to  go  to  bed,  and  went  to  his  study  to 
write  some  notes  from  the  statistical  pamphlet. — 
"  I  am  afraid  Master's  reading  has  tired  you, 
Ma'am,"  said  Dawson,  as  she  came  to  attend  Jane. 
"  A  little,  perhaps,"  replied  Jane,  smiling  ;  "  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  attention  when  one  is  not 
quite  strong."  Dawson  made  no  more  observations; 
she  saw  that  Mrs.  Forbes  had  had  enough  talking 
and  thinking  for  that  evening. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

JOHN  ASHTON  did  not  go  to  see  Colonel  Forbes,  al- 
though Katharine  carefully  delivered  the  message. 
He  should  be  engaged  all  day — that  was  his  excuse, 
but  Katharine  fancied  he  did  not  seem  thoroughly 
well  pleased  with  the  communication,  though  in 
words  it  implied  that  his  wish,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  to  be  gratified.  Katharine  thought  less 
about  the  matter  than  she  might  have  done,  from 
finding,  on  her  return  home,  that  her  mother  was 
not  as  well  as  usual.  For  some  time  past  Mrs. 
Ashton  had  adopted  invalid  habits,  did  not  get  up 
till  late,  and  never  went  out  except  when  it  was 
warm  and  dry,  and  then  only  for  a  short  walk ;  but 
the  change  had  been  very  gradual,  Katharine  her- 
self had  scarcely  noticed  it.  This  day,  however, 
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she  found  her  mother  looking  pale  and  worn, 
and  speaking  in  an  irritable  tone,  which  was  quite 
unlike  her  natural  disposition.  Lately,  especially, 
Mrs.  Ashton  had  been  particularly  pleased  and 
contented,  except  when  anxieties  for  John  were 
forced  upon  her.  Katharine  could  scarcely  help 
feeling  angry  when  she  found  that  Selina  had  been 
pouring  a  tale  of  complaints  into  her  mother's  ears, 
telling  her  a  number  of  annoying  things,  which  Ka- 
tharine had  been  trying  to  keep  from  her.  One 
of  the  farm  servants  had  been  detected  in  petty 
thefts,  and  a  favourite  cow  had  died,  and  the  best 
cart-horse  was  lamed  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
carter;  and  all  these  and  many  other  grievances  had 
been  narrated  by  Selina  to  poor  Mrs.  Ashton,  as 
they  sat  at  work  together,  principally,  as  Selina 
said  in  excuse  to  Katharine,  to  give  her  some  amuse- 
ment, but  not  a  little,  Katharine  believed  herself,  to 
excite  her  compassion,  since  the  conversation  had 
ended  with  a  request  for  some  money.  It  had  been 
granted,  of  course,  and  this  Mrs.  Ashton  had  to 
confess,  and  she  felt  guilty,  for  the  sum  was  large, 
and  her  yearly  income  from  the  shop  was  still  in 
arrears  ;  but  she  never  now  looked  beyond  the  mo- 
ment, or  considered  that  she  might  be  giving  to 
John  what  fairly  ought  to  be  considered  as  due  to 
Katharine.  Within  the  last  few  months,  indeed, 
she  had  adopted  a  notion  which  gave  her  quite  a 
new  interest  in  her  property.  Although  John  had 
already  taken  so  large  a  share,  she  could  not  give 
up  the  wish  that  he  and  Katharine  should  share  all 
that  remained  ;  and  whenever  any  uncomfortable 
misgiving  troubled  her  as  to  what  she  was  doing 
in  advancing  money  so  largely,  she  was  accustomed 
to  comfort  herself,  by  thinking  that  it  was  only 
forestalling  what  would  be  poor  John's  own  in  a 
short  time,  and  that  it  was  better  to  let  him  have  it 
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now  that  he  really  wanted  it.  The  idea  had  never 
been  exactly  propounded  openly  till  this  day,  but 
when  Mrs.  Ashton  saw  the  grave  face  with  which, 
in  spite  of  all  Katharine's  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
the  communication  that  fifteen  pounds  had  just 
been  promised  to  Selina,  was  received,  she  could 
not  help  bringing  it  forward  as  an  excuse.  "  You 
know,  Kitty,"  she  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as 
Katharine  sat  down  on  the  window  seat  and  tried 
to  conceal  her  annoyance,  by  taking  up  the  false 
stitches  in  her  mother's  knitting,  "you  know  it's 
only  doing  with  John  as  your  poor  father  did.  He 
always  helped  him  when  things  were  very  pressing, 
and  my  belief  is  that  matters  couldn't  have  gone  on  if 
he  had  not." — Katharine  saw  in  a  moment  what 
was  implied  in  this  remark,  and  she  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  her  interests  were  but  little  considered 
in  comparison  with  her  brother's.  But  what  could 
be  said  ?  How  could  she  bring  forward  her  advan- 
tage in  opposition  to  his  ?  —  "  The  fact  is,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Ashton,  in  the  same  nervous  manner, 
when  she  found  that  Katharine  made  no  answer  to 
her  observation,  "I  have  been  considering  a  good 
deal  about  all  our  concerns  lately,  and  I  can't  help 
thinking,  my  dear,  that  it  must  be  hard  for  poor 
John  to  feel  that  he  is  to  have  little  or  nothing 
from  me  when  he  is  so  badly  off.  I  know  it  was 
your  dear  father's  notion,  that  John  had  had 
most  of  his  share  of  the  property  from  the  money 
that  was  laid  out  upon  the  farm  and  the  stock, 
and  that  the  rest  might  be  for  you.  But  no 
one  can  tell  how  things  will  turn  out,  and  times 
have  been  very  hard  lately,  and  you  know  he  has 
to  take  care  of  Selina  and  the  little  ones ;  and  so 
I  think  it  might  be  more  right  to  make  it  share  and 
share  alike ;  and  then  there  can  be  no  unpleasant 
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feeling  between  you.     There  is  nothing  so  bad  as 
family  disputes  about  money  matters." 

So  very  true  this  was,  that  Katharine  herself 
was  for  a  moment  puzzled  by  it,  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  she  must  have  been  very  selfish  in  her 
view  of  the  matter.  *•'  I  wish,  dear  mother,  you 
would  do  what  you  like  and  think  best,"  she  said ; 
"  I  had  rather  not  talk  about  it,  a  great  deal."  *? 
"  That's  very  good-natured  of  you,  Kate,  and  very 
like  you ;  as  I  was  saying  to  John  only  yesterday, 
there's  no  one  ever  thinks  less  of  herself  than  you  ; 
and  you  know,  my  dear,  it  will,  in  fact,  be  helping 
to  make  your  home  more  comfortable ;  for,  of 
course,  John  and  Selina  will  always  be  glad  to 
have  you  with  them." 

A  vision  crossed  Katharine's  mind  of  a  home  of 
her  own.  It  had  come  often  of  late,  when  the  fact 
of  her  mother's  increasing  weakness  forced  itself 
upon  her;  but  she  would  not  encourage  it  now,  for 
it  might  be  her  duty  for  the  children's  sake  to  re- 
main with  her  brother,  and  to  live  by  herself  would 
be  very  sad  and  lonely.  True,  there  was  another 
alternative,  but  that  involved  a  thought  more  dan- 
gerous to  her  peace  of  mind,  and  Katharine  kept 
such  strict  guard  over  herself  that  it  was  stifled 
before  it  arose.  Yet  she  was  much  perplexed  what 
to  say  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Ashton  evidently  ex- 
pected some  reply,  which  would  satisfy  her  that  no 
objection  could  be  raised  to  her  plan,  and  Katha- 
rine would  willingly  have  given  it  if  possible,  but 
there  was  a  most  unfortunate  sense  of  justice  in 
the  way,  and  she  could  only  hurriedly  kiss  her 
mother,  and  beg  her  not  to  trouble  herself 
about  such  tilings  now  ;  no  doubt,  whatever  was 
settled,  all  would  be  right  in  the  end.  But  Mrs. 
Ashton  was  not  satisfied,  for  her  conscience  was 
not  at  rest.  She  was  a  very  bad  reckoner,  but  she 
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could  not  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  "  share  and 
share  alike,"  which  was  to  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  family  concord,  would,  at  the  same  time,  di- 
minish Katharine's  little  fortune  in  a  way  which 
she  had  never  been  led  to  expect.  She  began  to 
apologise  more  nervously — in  fact,  a  little  angrily. 
"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  no  one  can  imagine  I  have 
any  feeling  of  favour  in  the  case.  With  only  two 
children  I  must  have  the  same  care  for  both,  but 
that's  what  I  don't  think  you  feel,  Kate  ;  you  always 
were  inclined  to  be  jealous,  from  a  baby."  Poor 
Katharine !  If  this  were  so,  the  feeling  had  been 
grievously  tried  and  the  fault  severely  punished  ; 
but  she  did  not  know  that  she  was  jealous,  she  had 
always  thought  that  she  loved  John  too  well  not  to 
wish  him  to  be  first  with  every  one.  Still,  she 
might  be  mistaken,  and  she  would  not  contradict 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Ashton  continued,  "  My  father 
used  to  say,  Kate,  *  What's  the  use  of  a  woman's 
being  rich?'  and  there's  a  good  deal  in  it.  When 
a  woman's  got  money,  she's  never  safe  from  a  parcel 
of  needy  suitors,  who  come  after  her  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  gold  and  nothing  else,  and  ten  to  one 
she  marries  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  who  makes 
her  miserable.  If  she  has  enough  to  live  com- 
fortably, that  is  all  she  can  require  ;  and  you  know, 
Kate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  having  that 
always  with  John  and  Selina."  A  home,  certainly, 
Katharine  felt  she  might  hope  for ;  the  comfort  was 
another  question.  She  resolved  to  be  bold,  though 
it  might  be  for  her  own  interest.  "  Mother,  dear," 
she  said,  "you  won't  mind  my  telling  you  what  I 
think,  will  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  would  not  be  unkind 
to  John  for  the  world,  and  if  there  was  enough  for 
us  both  to  share  alike,  I  should  only  be  too  glad. 
I  don't  in  the  least  care  about  being  rich  myself, 
and  I  should  be  delighted  to  think  he  would  have 
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enough  to  make  him  easy  in  his  mind;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  feel  dependent  upon  him  or  any  one  ;  and 
I  don't  think  it  would  do  for  us  to  feel  that  we  must 
always  live  together.     I  think  it  would  fret  Selina, 
and  that  would  make  John  unhappy.     As  long  as 
they  like  me  to  be  with  them,  it  will  be  all  very 
well,  but  a  hundred  changes   may  come  to  alter 
their  notions  and  mine  too ;  and  if  anything  were 
to  happen  to  John,  I  am  nearly  sure  Selina  would 
rather  be  alone,  or  with  her  own  family;  and  all 
this  together  makes  me  feel  that  I  should  like  to 
have  enough  to  keep  myself  if  I  were  obliged  to 
live  separate.     I  think,"  she  added,  after  a  little 
consideration,  "that  eighty  pounds  a  year  would 
be  sufficient,  and  if  I  might  have  that  quite  secure, 
I  should  not  trouble  about  anything  else." — "  Well, 
to  be  sure — yes,  certainly ;  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
let  me  see;"  and  Mrs.  Ash  ton  began  to  calculate, 
but  very  soon  became  puzzled.    "  Considering  what 
has  been  advanced  to  John  already,"  said  Katha- 
rine still  more  boldly,  "  there  would  not  be  as  much 
as  this  if  our  shares  were  equal ;  at  least,  unless  the 
shop  should  pay  a  great  deal  better  than  it  has 
begun,  and  then  what  I  am  to  have  from  it  would 
only  last  for  five  years."     Mrs.  Ashton   could  not 
at  all  take  this  in ;  she    kept  on  saying  "Eighty 
pounds  a  year  ;  oh,  yes,  my  Kitty ;  of  course  you 
must   have   eighty  pounds  a  year;"  but  where  it 
was  to  come  from  was  beyond  her  powers  of  calcula- 
tion.    Her  face  became  more  worn  in  its  expres- 
sions, her  forehead  especially  was  marked  with  deep 
troubled  lines.     Katharine  felt  very  vexed  that  the 
unhappy  subject  had  been  brought  forward,  but 
how  could  she  prevent  it  ?     And  then  it  had  only 
seemed  right  to  state   plainly  what   might   be  so 
very   essential  to  herself,  and  ultimately  even  to 
John;  for  injustice,  as  she  well  knew,  is  sure,  in 
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some  form  or  other,  to  work  evil  for  all  concerned 
in  it.  "  We  will  leave  it  now,  dear  mother,  and 
talk  it  over  another  time,"  she  said,  trying  to  divert 
her  mother's  mind ;  "  there  is  no  need  to  settle 
anything  about  it  at  all  now,  and  I  didn't  say  what 
I  did  because  I  cared  about  it,  only  because  it 
seemed  the  fitting  opportunity.  Please  don't  look 
so  very  worried,  I  can't  bear  to  see  it." — "  Eighty 
pounds  a  year ;  surely  there  will  be  eighty  pounds 
a  year,"  repeated  Mrs.  Ashton,  trying  to  reckon 
upon  her  fingers,  and  not  taking  any  notice  of  Ka- 
tharine's caresses.  "  Please,  please,  leave  it ;  please 
don't  think  about  it,  dear  mother,  please  not,"  con- 
tinued Katharine,  alarmed  at  her  mother's  fixed 
gaze.  "  Stop,  child  ;  where's  John  ?  Fifteen  hun- 
dred and  the  shop.  Where's  John  ?  Oh!  my  head!" 
and  Mrs.  Ashton  fell  from  her  chair,  struck  by 
paralysis. 


CHAPTER  XLJX. 

KATHARINE  had  gone  through  many  trials,  but  none 
were  worse  than  this.  True  she  had  expected  it. 
Mr.  Fowler  had  told  her  long  before  that  her  mo- 
ther's failing  powers  might  probably  in  this  way 
come  to  a  sudden  end,  but  the  one  thought  continu- 
ally before  her  was,  that  she  herself  had  at  least  been 
the  immediate  cause.  If  she  had  only  allowed 
her  mother's  mind  to  have  rest,  she  might,  at  a 
better  opportunity,  have  said  all  that  was  necessary 
without  any  such  terrible  result.  It  was  a  most 
goading  thought ;  there  were  moments  when  it 
worked  Katharine's  mind  almost  to  desperation. 
Even  when  she  was  most  calm  in  manner,  it  was 
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always  present  with  her.  Her  steady  judgment  be- 
came disturbed,  and  regardless  of  health,  she  found 
her  only  rest  in  exertions  so  great  and  unremitting 
that  under  a  less  pressure  of  excited  feeling  she 
would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  them. 

They  were  fearful  days  which  she  spent  at  that 
time — days  when  her  mother's  life  seemed  to  hang 
upon  a  thread — when  human  aid  could  avail  no- 
thing, and  her  trust  in  Higher  Help  was  checked 
by  the  remorseful  reproaches  of  an  over-sensitive 
conscience.  Often  and  often  in  the  silence  of  mid- 
night Katharine  knelt  by  Mrs.  Ashton's  bed-side, 
unable  to  utter  words,  but  finding  her  only  rest  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer;  and  many  and  most  fervent 
were  the  petitions  which  ascended  to  Heaven  that 
her  mother  might  be  spared,  if  but  for  this  time, 
that  her  child  might  prove  by  the  devotion  of  every 
moment  of  her  time,  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  other 
wish  of  her  heart,  how  entire  was  her  repentance 
and  her  love. 

And  the  prayer  was  in  a  measure  heard,  and 
Mrs.  Ashton  rose  up  from  her  sick  bed,  the  wreck 
of  what  she  had  been,  with  one  side  entirely  para- 
lysed, and  her  speech  imperfect,  yet  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  other  faculties,  except  at  intervals,  when 
she  showed  traces  of  her  illness  by  the  imperfection 
of  her  memory.  The  one  thought  now  at  Moor- 
lands was  to  make  her  comfortable  ;  even  Selina's 
selfishness  was  touched  by  her  helpless  state,  and 
now  that  Mrs.  Ashton  could  no  longer  interfere  in 
the  household  affairs,  she  was  willing  to  do  all  which 
she  considered  lay  in  her  power  to  render  her  latter 
days  easy.  The  all  was  indeed  very  little.  It  in- 
cluded only  a  kiss,  morning  and  evening,  a  gossiping 
half-hour's  chat  after  an  afternoon  spent  in  Rilworth, 
and  a  little  reading  aloud  when  she  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  Beyond  this  Selina  did  not  feel  herself  called 
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upon  to  make  sacrifices.  She  would  never  slay  at 
home  to  give  Katharine  an  opportunity  of  going  out, 
even  for  a  walk,  unless  it  happened  to  suit  her  inclina- 
tions, and  she  never  would  deny  herself  the  pleasure 
of  giving  a  party,  though  the  visitors  were  likely 
to  be  noisy,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  might  be  disturbed  by 
them.  Her  taste  for  gaiety  was  growing  stronger 
than  ever,  and  a  most  expensive  taste  Katharine 
could  not  help  seeing  it  was.  No  wonder  that  her 
bills  were  so  high  as  to  oblige  her  to  take  money 
which  had  been  promised  elsewhere,  and  to  apply  to 
her  mother-in-law  for  assistance,  when  every  whim 
of  the  moment  was  gratified  at  whatever  cost,  and 
John,  who  knew  nothing  about  women's  dress,  and 
always  supposed  that  gowns  were  to  be  had  for 
about  ten  shillings  apiece,  encouraged  her  extrava- 
gance because  he  liked  to  see  her  look  handsome. 

Katharine  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  all  this. 
She  had  long  known  Selina's  character,  and  could 
not  now  be  disappointed  in  it;  and  indeed  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  think  about  her,  or  about  any  one  but 
her  mother.  Even  Jane  was  only  occasionally  a  cause 
of  anxiety  when  perhaps  a  note  would  arrive  saying 
that  she  did  not  feel  any  material  benefit  from  the 
advice  of  her  London  doctor.  John  was  the  only  per- 
son who  really  helped  Katharine,  and  he  certainly  did 
a  great  deal,  for  his  feelings  were  quick  and  he  was 
very  fond  of  his  mother.  He  would  often  come  in 
from  his  work  and  sit  down  by  Mrs.  Ashton's  arm- 
chair, and  arrange  her  cushions  as  tenderly  as  if  she 
had  been  a  little  infant,  and  then  in  a  softened  voice 
inquire  what  else  he  could  do  for  her,  and  tell  her 
any  little  thing  he  fancied  could  interest  her.  But 
to  watch  all  this  gave  Katharine  a  pang  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  satisfaction  ;  for  she  felt  then  how 
much  there  was  in  him  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  good  if  only  he  had  fallen  into  good 
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hands.  But  the  marriage  had  been  his  deliberate 
choice,  and  the  consequences  must  rest  upon  his 
own  head. 

He  was  not  happy ;  Katharine  could  see  that  evi- 
dently, independently  of  his  anxiety  for  his  mother. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  working  in  his 
mind,  about  which  he  was  unwilling  to  speak. 
Private  letters  came  to  him  frequently,  and  some  of 
them,  Katharine  fancied,  were  in  Colonel  Forbes' 
handwriting.  Katharine  was  vexed  with  herself 
for  feeling  so  distrustful,  whenever  this  was  the 
case.  It  seemed  an  inj  ustice  to  Jane,  and  there  really 
was  no  obvious  cause  for  it.  Colonel  Forbes  had 
always  been  a  most  honourable  person  in  all  his 
dealings.  He  had  been  hard,  perhaps,  with  John, 
and  Katharine  was  sure  he  did  not  like  him ;  but  he 
had  kept  strictly  to  the  letter  of  his  agreement,  how- 
ever much  his  own  inclination  might  have  been  op- 
posed to  it.  It  was  the  secrecy  which  Katharine 
dreaded  and  disliked.  John,  with  all  his  faults, 
had  hitherto  been  so  open,  that  she  always  satisfied 
herself  with  feeling  that  she  knew  the  worst  of 
everything  which  was  to  be  known.  She  could  not 
do  that  now  ;  and  when  John  sat  talking  to  his 
mother,  Katharine  could  not  help  watching  him, 
and  listening  to  him,  not  from  any  particular 
interest  in  what  he  was  saying,  but  merely  with  the 
painful  wish  to  discover,  by  some  chance  word  or 
intimation,  what  was  lurking  in  the  depths  of  his 
mind. 

It  was  a  monotonous  life  which  Katharine  led  in 
this  way  for  several  weeks,  and  there  was  no  change 
to  be  anticipated,  but  that  which  would  make  her 
still  more  lonely.  Her  Rilworth  friends  sometimes 
came  over  to  see  her,  but  their  visits  could  not 
be  much  comfort,  because  Mrs.  Ashton  did  not  like 
strangers  about  her,  and  Katharine  could  not  there- 
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fore  be  with  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Miss 
Lockes  asked  her  to  go  and  stay  with  them,  for  a 
little  change,  but  that  Katharine  was  obliged  to 
decline,  though  John  urged  it  strongly,  and  even 
made  Selina  promise  that  she  would  take  her  place 
as  nurse.  Katharine  knew  too  well  what  Selina's 
promises  were  worth  to  heed  them,  and  she  would 
not  even  have  the  subject  mentioned  to  her  mother. 
Still  it  was  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  John  could 
think  for  and  be  anxious  about  her  ;  and  she  went 
on  more  cheerfully  with  her  work  in  consequence. 
About  five  weeks  after  Mrs.  Ashton  had  first  been 
taken  ill,  Katharine  was,  however,  obliged  to  go 
into  Rilworth,  on  a  little  business  for  her  mother, 
which  no  one  but  herself  could  well  settle.  Mrs. 
Ashton  was  unwilling  to  part  with  her  even  for 
that  short  time,  but  she  happened  to  be  feeling 
particularly  well  that  day,  and  Katharine  was  to  go 
in  late,  and  return  early.  John  proposed  to  drive 
her  in  and  out,  for  he  had  business  in  Rilworth, 
and  she  was  to  have  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Reeves,  so 
that  she  would  have  a  little  pleasure  besides  the 
business. 

The  change  from  the  sick  room  to  the  open  air 
and  the  bright  clear  sky,  the  sight  of  faces  not 
clouded  with  care,  and  the  sounds  of  the  active 
business  of  life,  were  all  cheering  and  invigorat- 
ing. Katharine  did  not  feel  in  good  spirits, — that 
was  impossible — but  she  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely.  She  was  conscious  that  she  had  not  yet 
lost  the  elasticity  of  mind  which  had  hitherto  given 
her  such  a  keen  power  of  enjoyment,  and  this  dis- 
covery is  a  great  help  to  all  who  make  it.  No 
trial  is  crushing,  so  long  as  we  feel  that  ever  so 
slightly  our  hearts  rebound  from  its  pressure.  It 
is  only  as  life  goes  on,  and  youth  and  hope  are 
deadened,  that  we  become  as  calmly  acquiescent  in 
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joy  as  in  sorrow  ;  and  even  then,  some  minds — and 
Katharine's  was  of  this  cast — have  aspring  of  vigour 
and  a  power  of  happiness  which,  after  years  of 
trial,  will  enable  them  to  rise,  as  it  were,  in- 
stantaneously, as  soon  as  the  least  relief  is  given. 
Such  persons  are  very  pleasant  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  others.  Katharine  felt  as  if  she 
had  recovered  confidence  in  herself  when  she 
found  how  enjoyable  that  little  drive  was,  and  that 
she  could  look  forward  with  real  pleasure,  and  not 
mere  comfort,  to  the  luncheon  with  Mr.  Reeves,  and 
the  little  talk  with  Betsy  Carter  about  Rilworth 
matters.  She  had  but  a  short  time  allowed  her,  for 
John  was  to  call  for  her  again  at  four  o'  clock ;  but 
she  had  mapped  it  out  most  ingeniously,  to  take  in 
a  great  deal  of  business,  including  two  visits  in  her 
old  district,  and  a  few  words  with  the  Miss  Ronald- 
sons.  "  Half-past  twelve!  So  we  go  to  Mr.  Carter's 
first,  I  suppose,  Kate,"  said  John,  as  they  stopped 
at  the  Rilworth  turnpike.  "  Yes,  that  will  be  best ; 
it  will  be  nearest,  and  I  must  have  a  little  talk 
with  Betsy  about  my  mother's  business.  Where 
are  you  going,  John  'J "  His  face  became  a  little 
overcast,  and  he  answered  shortly,  "  A  good  many 
ways,  —  to  the  shop  for  one." — "Ah!  the  shop!" 
said  Katharine,  with  a  sigh,  which,  however,  was 
not  very  mournful ;  "  how  I  wish  we  could  cut  the 
shop  !  " —  "  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  do 
that,"  replied  John ;  "  it  will  cut  us  before  long. 
Henry  Madden  is  such  a  fool !  "  Katharine  was  in 
a  manner  recalled  from  a  pleasant  dream  ;  but  she 
answered  cheerfully,  "  If  it  is  to  be  so,  don't  you 
think  we  might  do  well  to  take  some  steps  before 
it  comes  to  the  point  of  cutting  ?  " — "  Well,  perhaps 
so,"  replied  John  ;  "  only  one  does  not  see  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  Madden  has  no  more  ready  money 
than  I  have  ;  in  fact,  Kate,  I  don't  think  ready 
money  is  much  the  go  in  England  just  now,  with  any 
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one." — "Where  is  it  ever  the  go?  as  you  call  it,"  asked 
Katharine. — "  The  colonies — Australia — there's  the 
place,"  said  John.  "  I  know  three  fellows  at  this 
moment,  who  went  out  with  only  fifty  pounds  in 
their  pockets,  and  by  this  time  have  made  as  many 
hundreds." — "  They  may  have  gone  out  alone,"  said 
Katharine;  "that  makes  a  great  difference.  But, 
however,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
much  greater  opening  in  Australia  than  in  England." 
— "  Only  you  would  not  go,  if  you  were  in  my  place, 
I  suppose,"  said  John.  He  spoke  as  if  his  whole 
heart  were  in  the  question.  Katharine  was  much 
struck  with  his  manner  ;  it  opened  to  her  the  idea 
of  a  more  fixed  and  deliberate  plan  than  she  had 
ever  imagined.  "I  don't  know,"  she  replied;  "I  can't 
tell  what  might  be  right  under  some  circumstances." 
John  bit  the  top  of  his  driving  whip,  and  said  no 
more  till  they  reached  Mr.  Carter's  house. 

"  We  meet  here  again  at  four  o'clock  then," 
were  his  parting  words,  as  he  drove  off,  and  Katha- 
rine promised  to  be  ready.  Katharine  was  shown 
into  a  room  upstairs,  which  sometimes  was  let ;  a 
drawing-room  prettily  furnished,  with  a  few  pic- 
tures, and  some  good  old-fashioned  books.  '  When 
there  were  no  lodgers  in  the  house,  Miss  Carter 
used  this  as  her  sitting-room  principally,  so  she 
said,  to  air  it.  She  could  never  be  quite  free  from 
pretence,  at  least  in  manner,  and  Katharine  always 
felt  as  if  she  had  a  little  something  disagreeable  to 
get  over  when  first  they  met ;  but  Betsy  really  was 
sincerely  kind,  and  helped  Katharine  in  a  good 
many  difficulties,  and  gratitude  and  old  acquaint- 
ance combined  made  Katharine  willing  to  bear  a 
great  deal.  On  the  present  occasion  she  was  con- 
tented to  be  kissed,  and  told  in  a  drawling  voice 
that  she  looked  charmingly  well;  and  she  answered 
properly  all  the  inquiries  after  her  poor  dear  mother, 
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and  when  she  had  last  heard  from  London,  which 
was  Miss  Carter's  way  of  implying  that  she  knew 
Katharine  and  Mrs.  Forbes  to  be  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy,  —  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
business.  The  point  under  discussion  related  to 
the  exchange  of  some  old  furniture,  which  Miss 
Carter  had  been  negotiating  for  Mrs.  Ashton  ;  no- 
thing very  important  or  very  interesting,  though 
useful  and  necessary.  It  was  soon  transacted  be- 
tween two  straightforward,  honest-minded,  ener- 
getic people,  and  an  engagement  was  made  that 
Katharine  should  go  with  Miss  Carter  to  see  the 
person  who  was  to  take  it  before  she  left  Rilworth ; 
and  then,  very  naturally,  Miss  Carter  proceeded  to 
impart  the  latest  news  of  the  town. 

"  Mr.  George  Andrews  is  going  to  be  married, 
my  dear,  have  you  heard  that  ?  "  was  the  first  piece 
of  what  she  called  astounding  information.  Ka- 
tharine laughed,  and  said  she  did  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so  very  astounding,  the  wonder  was  that 
he  had  not  been  married  before.  —  "  Perhaps  so, 
my  dear ;  but  it  is  the  case  of  the  ^Esopian  fable 
of  crying  4  wolf,'  too  often.  You  remember  that 
beautiful  fable,  no  doubt.  Everybody  has  said  for 
the  last  five  years  that  Mr.  George  Andrews  ought 
to  marry." —  "  And  I  am  sure  there  were  wives 
enough  provided  for  him,*'  observed  Katharine ; 
"  Miss  Susan  Lane,  and  Miss  Madden,  and  that 
pretty  cousin  of  Selina's." — "  Ah  !  my  dear,  yes  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  there  were  always  difficulties.  Some 
were  too  aristocratic,  and  some  too  plebeian.  I  always 
said  myself  that  George  Andrews  would  never  be 
contented  with  a  Rilworth  lady,  and  so  he  has 
proved."  —  "  Well !"  said  Katharine,  "  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  who  the  lady  is,  for  I  really  am 
curious  to  know." — "  Are  you  indeed  ?  I  call  that 
quite  good  of  you  to  acknowledge.  I  believed  you 
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were  far  above  such  sublunary  interests.*' — "Not  in 
the  least,"  exclaimed  Katharine ;  "  noth  ing  amuses 
me  more  than  to  hear  all  about  whom  people  are 
going  to  marry ;  only  please,  Betsy,  be  quick,  for  it 
wants  only  live  minutes  to  one,  and  Mrs.  Reeves 
lunches  at  one." — "  Oh  !  you  are  going  there,  are 
you  ?  I  could  quarrel  with  you,  for  I  thought  you 
were  come  expressly  to  see  me.  But  dear  Mrs. 
Reeves !  I  can't  refuse  you  to  her,  she  really  is  so 
good ;  and  Mr.  Reeves  too,  he  did  preach  such  a 
beautiful  sermon  on  Sunday;  I  quite  wished 
some  friends  I  know  who  find  fault  with  him 
had  been  there  to  hear  it."  —  "I  dare  say,"  said 
Katharine  quickly ;  "  but  please,  Betsy,  leave 
Mr.  Reeves,  and  just  tell  me  who  is  to  be  Mrs. 
George  Andrews,  and  then  I  must  run  away.'' — 
"  It  is  such  a  long  story,"  said  Miss  Carter,  deli- 
berately. —  "  Then  cut  it  short,"  said  Katharine, 
"  what  is  the  name  ?  "  —  "  Jenkins.  That  does 
not  help  you,  my  dear."  —  "  Not  in  the  least," 
replied  Katharine ;  ««  I  don't  think  I  ever  was 
acquainted  with  a  Jenkins  in  my  life."  — "  And 
these  are  quite  new  people,"  continued  Miss  Carter, 
"  strangers  entirely ;  you  could  not  possibly  have 
heard  of  them,  at  least  till  within  the  last  week. 
The  father  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  Australian  Land 
Company,  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  don't  know 
exactly  the  term  by  which  it  is  designated.  The 
rumour  is  he  is  sent  down  by  Colonel  Forbes." — 
"  Oh!"  was  all  Katharine's  reply.  She  was  en- 
grossed by  a  faint,  dull,  glimmering,  disagreeable 
light,  which  the  connection  of  Colonel  Forbes' 
name  and  an  Australian  Land  Company  had  thrown 
upon  John's  words  and  manner.  "  You  see,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Carter,  "  there  is  a  great  desire  now  to 
people  those  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  No  doubt 
we  have  a  large  surplus  population  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  " "  Yes,   yes,"  interrupted  Katharine,  not 

quite  catching  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  but  it 
must  have  been  very  quick  work." — "  Most  rapid," 
replied  Miss  Carter,  drawing  up  her  head  side- 
ways as  she  always  did  preparatory  to  giving  out 
any  peculiarly  learned  piece  of  information,  u  I  was 
reading  yesterday  evening  a  paper  upon  the  last 

census  ;  'it   is   said   that   the   rate" "  Of    Mr. 

George  Andrews'  courtship  was  what  ?"  asked 
Katharine,  laughing.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Betsy, 
but  I  don't  care  in  the  least  about  the  census,  and 
I  do  care  a  great  deal  to  know  if  Mr.  George  An- 
drews fell  in  love  after  a  week's  acquaintance." — 
"Katharine,  my  love,  you  are  too  volatile, — too  much 
so  a  great  deal  for  your  age.  I  heard  it  remarked  the 
other  day,  that  you  looked  as  if  nothing  would  ever 
keep  down  your  spirits  ;  and  it  gives  an  unfavour- 
able impression.  I  don't  speak  for  yourself  so  much 
as  for  Mr.  Reeves.  It  is  well  known  that  you  are 
one  of  his  followers." — "  Never,  Betsy,"  exclaimed 
Katharine,  "  I  never  was  anybody's  follower,  and 
never  mean  to  be  ;  but  we  won't  enter  upon  that 
old  discussion  now ;  only  just  tell  me  how  did  he 
manage  it." — "  Now,  really,  Katharine,  how  can  I 
tell  ?  you  should  not  ask  such  questions ;  you 
really  are  too  bad." — "  I  thought  you  liked  questions 
in  natural  history,"  said  Katharine ;  "  and  you 
know  the  old  joke  against  George  Andrews  is  that 
he  would  never  catch  a  wife,  because  he  was  like 
that  great  creature, — the  alligator, is  it  not? — so  long 
in  turning  round  to  look  at  her." — "  As  for  that," 
replied  Miss  Carter,  a  little  flattered  by  this  refer- 
ence to  her  knowledge  of  natural  history,  "  I  believe 
the  fact  is  they  have  been  acquainted  for  months, 
only  he  has  kept  it  very  close,  and  she  being  away, 
it  was  not  likely  to  get  wind." — "Then  has  Mr. 
George  Andrews  anything  to  do  with  this  great 
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Australian  Land  Company  ?"  asked  Katharine 

"  Why  that  is  not  precisely  known,"  replied  Miss 
Carter,  mysteriously.  "  The  fact  is,  there  are  a 
good  many  reports  — what  the  French  call  on  dits, 
about  it.  Some  say  the  company  is  set  up  by 
Colonel  Forbes,  and  that  he  is  to  make  his  fortune 
out  of  it,  of  which  there  seems  little  enough  need, 
as  he  has  such  a  large  one  already ;  but  there  is 
nothing  like  the  love  of  money — most  ensnaring  it 
is." — "  Rumours  are  they  ?  "  interrupted  Katharine. 
"  I  don't  put  much  faith  in  rumours ;  I  would 
rather  hear  about  Miss  Jenkins.  What  is  she 
like  ?" — **  Light  hair,  rather  sandy ;  grey  eyes  a  little 
staring ;  a  good  long  nose,  and  very  white  teeth, 
only  the  mouth  too  wide ;  fine  figure,  tall,  decidedly 
aristocratic  ;  altogether  likely  to  be  an  addition  to 
the  Rilworth  society,  and  so  far  very  satisfactory," 
said  Miss  Carter. — "  I  hope  she  will  make  herself 
useful,"  observed  Katharine,  "  that  is  the  main 
point.  And  her  father,  you  say,  is  very  rich,  and 
the  head  of  the  Australian  Land  Company."  — 
"  What  he  is  or  is  not,  my  dear,  nobody  exactly 
seems  able  to  tell,  though  he  has  been  the  talk 
of  Rilworth  for  the  lastt  six  days.  He  is  staying 
at  Mr.  Andrews',  that  I  know  for  certain ;  and  all 
the  young  men  are  wild  to  buy  land  and  make  their 
fortunes,  Henry  Madden  among  them."  Katha- 
rine could  not  be  accused  of  being  too  volatile  now, 
she  looked  quite  thoughtful  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Miss  Carter's  notion  of  what  was  becoming  in  one 
of  Mr.  Reeves'  followers ;  but  she  did  not  betray 
her  thoughts,  and  only  replied  in  one  of  those  ora- 
cular sentences  which  are  such  invaluable  helps 
in  conversational  emergencies  —  "  Well !  strange 
times  we  live  in  !  Good-bye,  Betsy,  I  will  try  and 
be  back  by  a  quarter-past  two." 
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CHAPTER  L. 

KATHARINE  went  to  Mr.  Reeves'  and  had  a  plea- 
sant hour's  conversation,  not  perhaps  quite  as 
amusing  as  that  with  Miss  Carter,  but  which  sent 
her  back  to  the  duties  of  life  strengthened  for 
whatever  might  be  required  of  her.  That  was  the 
great  blessing  of  Mr.  Reeves'  advice,  it  was  so 
simply  practical.  Katharine  always  felt  that  he 
put  before  her  not  what  might  be  done  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  but  what  she  could  herself  do 
under  her  own.  And  if  there  was  anything  abrupt 
in  his  manner,  or  occasionally  chilling,  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  made  up  to  her  by  Mrs.  Reeves'  warmth. 
They  talked  a  good  deal  about  Moorlands,  and  not 
a  little  about  Maplestead.  Katharine  had  not  heard 
from  Jane  lately,  but  Mr.  Reeves  had  received  a 
note  from  Colonel  Forbes  that  morning,  and  it  had 
made  him  rather  uneasy.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  not  quite 
so  well,  she  had  been  over-exerting  herself,  and 
it  had  brought  on  one  of  her  old  attacks  of  faintness, 
but  Colonel  Forbes  hoped  that  a  little  quiet  would 
soon  restore  her  again.  "  She  ought  never  to  have 
gone  to  London  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  excite- 
ment," was  Mr.  Reeves'  comment. — "To  be  put, 
my  dear,  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Reeves  ;  and  Katha- 
rine, though  pained  at  the  news,  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  difference  in  their  quickness  of 
perception  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  Maplestead. 
"  We  shall  have  the  Colonel  down  again  before 
long,"  said  Mr.  Reeves;  "  at  least  so  says  the  noted 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  agent  for  the  great  Australian 
Land  Company.  I  suppose,  Katharine,  you  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Jenkins." —  "  Seeing  is  better  than 
hearing  sometimes,"  said  Mrs.  Reeves.  "  Look, 
Katharine,  he  is  coming  up  the  street  now,  that  tall 
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man,  with  the  bushy  red  whiskers." — "Walking  with 
George  Andrews  and  young  Madden,  and  your 
brother,  is  he  not  ?"  asked  Mr.  Reeves,  as  the  party 
stopped  just  opposite  the  window.  Katharine 
looked.  John  was  there,  listening  deferentially  to 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  laying  down  the  law  to  the 
great  edification  apparently  of  his  admiring  friends. 
"  The  first  time  I  have  seen  anything  like  a  friendly 
spirit  between  Madden  and  George  Andrews  since 
the  days  of  the  famous  Union  Ball,"  said  Mr. 
Reeves ;  "  but  worldly  interests  will  work  wonders. 
It  rather  disheartens  one  when  one  feels  the  diffi- 
culty of  creating  a  fellow  feeling  upon  other  sub- 
jects."— "I  don't  quite  see  what  the  worldly  interest 
is  to  be  in  this  case,"  said  Mrs.  Reeves.  "  What 
benefit  can  Mr.  Andrews  derive  from  the  Australian 
Land  Company?" — "I  may  suspect,"  said  Mr. 
Reeves ;  "  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell,  for  the 
chances  are  I  may  be  wrong ;  but,  Katharine,  don't 
let  your  brother  be  carried  away  by  the  mania, 
unless  you  are  thoroughly  sure  it  is  a  safe  one." — "If 
Colonel  Forbes  approves,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
great  danger  as  far  as  the  stability  of  the  company 
is  concerned,"  said  Katharine.  "  He  is  not  a  man 
to  be  taken  in." — "  First  see  that  Colonel  Forbes 
does  approve,"  replied  Mr.  Reeves;  "  I  can't  make 
that  out  for  certain  yet,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Jenkins' 
asseverations." — "  He  will  carry  his  point  if  asser- 
tions are  of  any  avail,"  said  Mrs.  Reeves,  who  had 
been  standing  silent  by  the  window.  " I  am  con- 
vinced he  has  gained  some  victory  now  over  your 
brother,  Katharine."  Katharine  had  been  watching 
also  from  a  kind  of  basilisk  fascination,  which  made 
her  keep  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  party.  It 
was  as  though  she  were  seeing  a  spell  tried  upon 
her  brother,  which  should  bring  him  into  a  charmed 
circle,  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  "  George 
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Andrews  talks  well,"  said  Mr.  Reeves.  —  "And 
John  cannot  talk  at  all,"  observed  Katharine, 
very  gravely.  Mrs.  Reeves  turned  quickly  towards 
her,  struck  by  the  change  in  her  voice.  "  You  are 
afraid  of  something,  Katharine  ?  "  she  said. — "  Am 
I  ?  "  replied  Katharine,  looking  up  brightly ;  and, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  she  added,  "  Yes,  I 
am  afraid.  When  people  join  together  only  from 
self-interest  how  can  one  help  it?" — "The  old  story," 
said  Mr.  Reeves.  "Happily  the  merciful  Providence 
of  God  overrules  self-interest  for  lasting  good." — 
"  Lasting  good  for  the  whole,  sir,"  replied  Katha- 
rine ;  "  but  individuals  suffer." — "  Suffer,  because 
it  is  good  they  should  suffer,  because  without  suffer- 
ing, their  case  would  be  far  worse.  But  we  will 
not  talk  in  this  way,  Katharine,  merely  because 
Mr.  George  Andrews  is  holding  forth  oracularly 
to  your  brother  ;  that  would  be  raising  a  mountain 
out  of  a  mole-hill." — "  Only  straws  show  which 
way  the  current  flows,"  said  Katharine.  "  I  dread 
that  Australian  current  for  my  mother's  sake." — 
"  Then  let  your  mind  rest,"  said  Mr.  Reeves,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  believe  there  is  a  special  Providence 
over  the  old  even  as  over  infants." — "  And  they  are 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,"  replied  Katha- 
rine. There  was  a  pause.  Presently  Mr.  Reeves 
said,  "  You  will  not  forget,  Katharine,  what  we  have 
often  talked  about,  the  comfort  of  reading  the  book 
of  the  past  when  we  are  tempted  to  tremble  for  the 
future." — "  I  will  try  not,"  was  Katharine's  answer, 
spoken  with  a  glistening  eye,  for  her  heart  was 
full  with  the  thought  of  that  grievous  loss  for  her- 
self, which  yet,  it  might  be,  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing  she  could  desire  for  her  mother. 

The  business  with  Betsy  Carter  was  despatched, 
he  visits  in  the  district  were  paid,  and  about  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  Katharine  knocked  at  Miss  Ronald- 
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son's  door,  and  was  admitted  by  Deborah,  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Oh  !  Miss  Ashton,  is  that  you  ?  Well 
I  am  glad  to  be  sure !  the  ladies  are  quite  ailing 
and  down-hearted  for  want  of  a  visitor." — "  Nothing 
particular  the  matter,  I  hope,"  said  Katharine,  as 
she  followed  Deborah  through  the  long  passage.— 
"  Nothing  to  be  called  that,  Miss  Ashton,"  replied 
Deborah,  talking  as  she  went  on ;  "  but  they've 
had  a  good  deal  of  care  lately.  I  dare  say  they'll 

tell   you   all   about   it.     Mr.  Charles "     They 

were  standing  at  the  parlour-door,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  about  Mr.  Charles  was 
lost.  Katharine  was  perhaps  a  little  absent  in 
manner  in  consequence,  but  the  good  old  ladies 
were  too  delighted  to  see  her  to  notice  it.  Miss 
Ronaldson  was  feeling  very  weak  from  the  effects 
of  an  attack  of  infl  uenza,  and  Miss  Priscilla  had  for- 
gotten both  temper  and  rheumatism  in  the  anxiety 
to  nurse  her.  It  was  a  very  different  kind  of  nurs- 
ing from  her  sister's.  There  was  no  entreating,  or 
lamenting ;  no  doubt  as  to  whether  what  ought  to 
be  done  would  be  done.  Decided  authority  on  one 
side,  placid,  willing  submission  on  the  other,  made 
everything  go  smoothly.  And  so,  when  Katharine 
entered  the  room,  Miss  Priscilla  whispered  a  warn- 
ing to  her  sister,  "  Now  don't  distress  yourself,  my 
dear,  keep  quiet ;  it's  only  Katharine  Ashton.  Keep 
quiet  and  she'll  come  and  speak  to  you,"  and  then 
she  went  forward  to  Katharine  with  a  certain  air 
of  dignified  graciousness,  which  seemed  to  have 
grown  upon  her  since  her  authority  had  been 
undisputed.  "You  find  me  a  very  poor  creature, 
my  dear  Katharine,"  said  Miss  Ronaldson,  holding 
Katharine's  hand,  "a  very  poor  creature  indeed; 
but  so  it  is,  nearly  seventy  years — "  "Seventy 
your  next  birthday,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Priscilla. 
"  Ah !  to  be  sure,  Prissy,  my  dear,  seventy  my  next 
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birthday.  It's  a  good  age,  Katharine." — "It  is 
indeed,"  said  Katharine,  "and  I  am  afraid  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  of  one  kind  and  another  comes  with 
it." — "Ah!  my  dear,  yes,  but  it  would  be  very 
wrong  in  me  to  complain;  with  a  comfortable  home, 
and  kind  friends,  and  a  dear  good  nurse.  No,  I 
always  think  there's  something  to  be  enjoyed  as 
long  as  God  thinks  fit  to  keep  us  here.  There 
mayn't  be  enough  to  satisfy  some  people,  but  there's 
a  taste  I  am  sure  for  all,  and  a  good  large  one  for  me ; 
and  so  I  thank  Him  for  it;"  and  the  wrinkled  hands 
were  clasped  together  reverently  and  fervently. 
"  And  Rebecca  has  been  a  good  deal  better,  till  just 
lately,"  continued  Miss  Priscilla  ;  "those  drops  — 
Davys's  drops, — did  her  a  quantity  of  good.  She 
has  left  them  off  now  for  about  a  month  or  three 
weeks,  but  I  shall  give  her  some  again  soon,  if 
I  find  she  does  not  get  on  as  she  ought." — "They 
were  strong  drops,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Ronaldson ; 
"  I  thought  too  strong ;  but  Prissy  said  not,  and  so  I 
took  them,  and  to  be  sure  they  did  me  a  power  of 
good ;  and  now  I  have  given  some  to  Charlie,  for 
he  has  been  ill."  —  "  Very  ill ! "  said  Miss  Priscilla ; 
"with  a  terrible  fever,  so  Mrs.  Ronaldson  writes 
us  word." — "  And  he's  very  weak  still,  poor  fellow," 
continued  Miss  Ronaldson ;  "and  no  one  to  nurse 
him  but  his  mother,  and  she  nearly  worn  out." 
— "Ah!  you  were  always  a  capital  nurse,  I've 
heard  say,  Katharine,  my  dear." — Katharine,  in 
spite  of  her  uneasiness,  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
a  smile  at  the  simple  way  in  which  Miss  Ronaldson 
betrayed  the  connection  of  her  ideas.  "  I  hope 
Mr.  Ronaldson  is  better  now,"  she  said,  trying  not 
to  show  that  she  had  any  interest  in  the  question 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  kindness. — "  Well !  he  is 
better,  my  dear,"  replied  Miss  Priscilla ;  "  he  has 
begun  to  mend  ever  since  he  took  to  Davys's  drops, 
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which  is  now  just  a  fortnight  ago  ;  but  he  has  had 
a  hard  struggle,  I'll  assure  you." — "And  no  one 
to  nurse  him!"  again  repeated  Miss  Ronaldson. 
— "Hush!  sister,  remember!"  Miss  Priscilla's 
warning  finger  was  held  up  as  in  the  olden  time, 
and  Miss  Ronaldson  sank  back,  obedient,  in  her 
chair.  "  He  has  done  very  well  in  the  way  of 
nursing,  my  dear ;  he  has  had  his  mother  to  nurse 
him, — and  that's  as  much  as  a  young  man  ought  to 
need.  After  all,  it's  my  belief  that  a  mother's  love 
is  more  sure  than  a  wife's ;  and  so  I  have  told  him, 
and  warned  him  that  he  ought  to  be  thankful  he 
has  such  a  mother." — "  And  we  may  hope  he  is,  my 
dear,"  interrupted  Miss  Ronaldson.  "  You  see, 
Katharine,  a  time  of  illness  like  that  is  a  great  trial 
for  a  young  man.  It  brings  him  out  and  shows 
what  he  is  ;  not  that  any  one  could  ever  have  had 
any  doubt  of  Charlie  who  ever  knew  him.  He's 
been  good  from  a  boy,  and  when  he  was  ill,  my 
sister  writes  me  word,  it  was  wonderful  how  he 
thought  of  every  one ;  leaving  messages,  because 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  die  — no  one  forgotten  ; 
all  his  Rilworth  friends  remembered  — Mr.  Reeves, 
and  your  brother  ;  —  and  keepsakes."  —  "  Sister  !  " 
Miss  Priscilla's  voice  was  really  terrific. —  "  To 
be  sure,  Prissy,  you  are  quite  right.  I  was  very 
wrong  in  what  I  was  going  to  say,  but  Katha- 
rine won't  think  about  it  now,  because  you  see 
the  book  has  never  been  sent." — "Sister!  sister! 
indeed,  Katharine,  I  beg  you  won't  think — indeed, 
sister,  you  are  very  wrong !  "  Miss  Priscilla's 
agitation  was  so  great  that  she  took  out  her  hand- 
kerchief and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
fanning  herself.  What  Katharine  felt  was  not 
betrayed  except  by  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  ;  but 
Miss  Ronaldson's  distress  was  not  to  be  calmed. — 
"  Yes,  she  knew,"  she  said,  "  she  had  done  very 
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wrong.    The  book  was  not  to  have  been  mentioned, 
and  she  had  never  thought  of  mentioning  it,  only 
it  slipped  out.     "Not  that  it  ought  to  have  slipped 
out,  Prissy,   my  dear,"  she    added ;  "  of  course  it 
ought  not ;    of  course,   Katharine,   if  it  had  been 
Prissy,  she  never  would  have  said  it;  but  it  always 
was  my  way  to  let  out  things ;  and  you  know  it 
isn't  so  much  to  be  wondered  at.     Pray,  Prissy,  sit 
down,  you  will  be  sure  to  catch  the  rheumatism  by 
that  open  window,  and  then  what  will  become  of 
us?  Oh,  dear!   oh,  dear!"   Miss  Priscilla  withdrew 
majestically  from   the  window. — "  Miss  Priscilla, 
ma'am,  could  you  be  good  enough  to  step  into  the 
kitchen?"  said  Deborah,  putting  her  head  in  at  the 
doorway. — "Coming,  Deborah,  my  good  girl;  leave 
us  for  the  moment " — and,  Deborah,  retired.     "  Sis- 
ter ! "  said  Miss  Priscilla,  advancing  towards  the 
centre  of  the  room,  "  I  have  but  one  more  warning 
to  give — let  bygones  be  bygones.     Katharine,  I 
shall  see  you  on  my  return."     With  a  slow  and 
stately  step  Miss  Priscilla  left  the  room,  leaving 
the  awe  of  her  presence  behind  her. — Miss  Ronald- 
son  beckoned  Katharine  to  take  the  chair  next  her. 
"  She  is  right,  my  dear  —  Prissy  is  always  right, 
it  shouldn't  have  been  said ;  but  'twas  natural,  poor 
fellow !  when  he  was  so  very  ill,  thinking  he  was 
dying !     And  a  book  of  prayers,  too ! — the  book 
he  always  used.     Just  like  him  that  was  ;  so  very 
good !     Oh,  Katharine,  if  you  could  but  have  said 
yes!     But,  dear  me"— and  Miss  Ronaldson  looked 
rather  nervously  at  the  door — "  what  am  I  thinking 
of?  what  will  Prissy  say  ?     Prissy  is  quite  right, 
my  dear — let  bygones  be  bygones;  and  we  will 
talk  of  something  else.    How  has  your  poor  mother 
been  lately?" — "Not  quite  so  well,   thank  you," 
\vas  the  reply.     A  simple,  straightforward  answer, 
but  the  tone  was  so  peculiar  that  Miss  Ronaldson 
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turned  herself  round  as  quickly  as  her  weakness 
would  allow,  and  gazed  at  Katharine's  death-like 
face  in  alarm. — "  Why  !  what?— I  declare,  oh  dear, 
what  will  become  of  us?  Prissy,  my  dear!  Prissy! 
Deborah!  some  water.  Oh  me!  oh  me!  she's  quite 
gone."  A  violent  pull  at  the  bell-rope  brought 
Miss  Priscilla  and  Deborah  into  the  room  much 
more  quickly  than  poor  Miss  Ronaldson's  faint  cries 
for  help.  Katharine  was  laid  upon  the  sofa,  not 
quite  insensible,  but  very  nearly  so,  whilst  Miss 
Priscilla,  half  anxious  and  half  excited,  applied 
salts,  and  hartshorn,  and  sal  volatile,  and  ordered 
all  the  windows  to  be  opened,  and  sent  for  the 
great  Indian  fan  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
upper  division  of  the  chestnut-bureau, —  and,  in 
fact,  did  all  that  she  had  ever  heard  as  having 
been  prescribed  or  imagined  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  in  what  Deborah  insisted  upon  calling  "  a 
dead  faint."  Miss  Ronaldson  looked  on  guilty, 
and  most  uneasy.  Was  there  any  connection  be- 
tween the  conversation  and  the  fainting  fit? — What 
had  she  said  ? — Was  it  necessary  to  confess  to  Pris- 
cilla ?  —  What  was  there  to  confess  ?  After  all, 
might  it  not  be  the  heat  ? — but  then,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  not  hot;  or  the  walk? — but  then  Katharine 
had  been  seen  driving  in  with  her  brother  in  the 
chaise.  Deborah  suggested  the  most  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  Miss  Ronaldson's  uneasy 
conscience  caught  at  it  eagerly. —  "To  be  sure," 
said  Deborah,  "she  has  been  overworking  herself 
with  nursing  her  mother.  People  who  have  gone 
over  to  Moorlands  have  said  Miss  Ashton  was  look- 
ing very  ill,  and  sure  enough  'twas  time.  Poor  thing ! 
Poor  thing !  how  she  must  have  fagged ! " 

There  was  some  truth  in  Deborah's  conjecture. 
Katharine  was  overworked.  She  was  not  in  a  state 
to  bear  much  excitement,  and  the  day  had  in  one 
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way  and  another  brought  a  good  deal.  Perhaps  the 
very  fact  of  the  enjoyment  she  had  felt  on  first 
leaving  Moorlands  had  brought  on  a  reaction  ;  at 
any  rate  it  was  better  to  think  this  than  to  suppose 
herself  guilty  of  a  weak  loss  of  self-command  ;  and 
upon  fully  recovering  her  recollection,  she  eagerly 
seized  upon  the  assurance  which  was  made  her  that 
she  had  looked  very  ill  when  she  came  in,  and  her 
friends  were  certain  that  she  had  worn  herself  out 
with  nursing.  "It's  very  clear,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Miss  Ronaldson,  greatly  relieved  at  the  turn  which 
public  conjecture  was  taking;  "to  be  sure!  it's  what 
all  young  people  do.  There's  no  keeping  them 
within  bounds.  I  have  often  known  Prissy  work  till 
she  was  quite  ill ;  but  then  Prissy  always  was  a 
worker.  Take  a  little  more  wine,  my  dear,  or  a 
little  brandy  —  just  a  teaspoonful."  —  "She  will 
have  some  arrow-root,  sister,"  said  Miss  Priscilla. 
"  Deborah !  a  tea-cup  of  arrow-root,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  in  it,  directly."  Katharine  sat 
up  and  caught  Miss  Priscilla's  hand, — "  Stop,  De- 
borah !  please — indeed,  Miss  Priscilla,  I  have  had 
my  luncheon — my  dinner  it  was, — at  Mr.  Reeves'. 
I  could  not  possibly  take  it." — "  Some  arrow-root, 
Deborah,  made  very  clear,  with  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  brandy  in  it,"  repeated  Miss  Priscilla.  "Katha- 
rine, my  dear,  lie  down.  Sister,  you  can  spare  her 
one  of  your  pillows ;  this  sofa-cushion  is  very 
hard."  Miss  Ronaldson  would  have  given  up  all 
in  an  instant ;  she  even  suggested  whether  Katha- 
rine had  not  better  go  to  bed,  and  she  could  lie 
there  and  sleep  most  comfortably  for  the  next  two 
hours.  It  was  like  listening  to  a  proposal  for  being 
buried  alive,  and  Katharine  started  up  and  put  her 
feet  to  the  ground  ;  but  resistance  to  Miss  Priscilla 
was  quite  useless.  A  gentle  push,  which  Katharine 
was  not  just  then  at  all  able  to  stand  against,  forced 
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her  head  to  sink  back  upon  the  sofa,  and  her  two 
feet  were  taken  up,  as  if  they  did  not  in  the  least 
belong  to  her,  and  Miss  Priscilla  then  seated  her- 
self at  the  further  end  of  the  sofa,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  them,  to  be  quite  sure  they  should  not  again 
escape  her.  Katharine  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  was  feeling  very  dizzy  and  weak,  and  there 
was  an  aching,  unresting  sense  of  something  pain- 
ful at  her  heart,  which  she  could  scarcely  recall; — 
yet  she  laughed,  and  Miss  Priscilla  said  "hush!" 
in  a  warning  voice,  and  Miss  Ronaldson  entreated 
her  not  to  let  her  spirits  get  the  better  of  her. 

Deborah  came  to  the  door.  "  Miss  Ashton  ready 
for  her  arrow-root,  ma'am?  It's  beautiful  clear  and 
hot!" — "Bring  it  in,  Deborah,  and  put  it  on  the 
round-table,  and  fetch  some  tea-biscuits."  Katharine 
was  in  despair.  She  was  not  fond  of  arrow-root  in 
her  days  of  strongest  health.  She  took  out  her  watch : 
"  Four  o'clock,  I  declare.  It  really  is  so  dreadfully 
late,  I  must  go  ; — if  you  would  please  let  me.  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  touch  the  arrow-root,  though  you 
are  so  very  good  in  getting  it  for  me." — "  Mr.  John's 
chaise  puts  up  at  the  '  Bear,' "  said  Miss  Priscilla. 
"Deborah,  put  your  bonnet  on,  and  run  down  street 
to  the  Bear,  and  tell  the  hostler  that  Mr.  John 
Ashton  is  to  call  here  for  his  sister.  Make  haste, 
there's  a  good  girl.  Now,  Katharine!" — Katharine's 
feet  were  set  free,  and  Miss  Priscilla  went  to  fetch 
the  little  round-table,  and  placed  it  by  the  sofa. — 
"Davys's  drops, — what  do  you  say  to  them,  Prissy?" 
said  Miss  Ronaldson.  "  Don't  you  think  they  would 
do  her  good  ?" — "  Not  to-day,  sister.  She  shall  take 
a  bottle  home  with  her,  and  try  them  to-morrow." 
There  is  an  indescribably  helpless  feeling  in  being 
thus  talked  of  as  a  third  person,  as  if  one  had  lost 
all  power  of  judging  for  oneself;  and  Katharine, 
who  was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  fainting,  arid 
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whose  head  was  still  in  anything  but  a  clear  state, 
was  quite  unable  to  contend  against  the  pressure  of 
circumstances.  There  was  the  arrow -root  before 
her,  Miss  Priscilla  standing  beside  her,  Miss  Ronald- 
son  looking  at  her.  The  spoon  was  actually  put  into 
her  hand,  with  a  complacent  "now,  my  dear!" 
What  could  she  do  but  eat  ?  And,  curious  to  say, 
she  was  the  better  for  eating ;  for  she  had  taken 
nothing  at  breakfast,  and  very  little  more  at  luncheon ; 
her  appetite  had  been  failing  her  for  weeks :  and,  to 
Miss  Priscilla's  complete  triumph,  Katharine  laid 
down  her  spoon  at  last,  with — "  Thank  you,  I  really 
do  think  it  has  done  me  good." — "  To  be  sure,  my 
dear,"  was  Miss  Priscilla's  reply,  "you  may  rely 
upon  it  I  shouldn't  have  made  you  take  it,  if  I 
hadn't  known  it  would  do  you  good.  I  am  not  at 
all  for  quacking,  or  making  people  eat  against  their 
wills,  when  it's  not  necessary  ;  but  Deborah's  arrow- 
root is  very  superior,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't 
say  it." — "Even  poor  Charlie  allows  that,"  said  Miss 
Ronaldson.  "  His  mother  wrote  us  word  that  when 
he  was  ill  he  often  said  he  wished  he  had  Deborah  to 
cook  for  him ;  but  then  he's  so  fond  of  everything  con- 
nected with  Rilworth."  An  impulse  of  safety  made 
Katharine  resolutely  stand  up,  and  wonder  whether 
the  chaise  was  coining,  and  go  to  the  glass,  which 
hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  to  arrange  her  bonnet. 
She  was  shocked  at  her  face  ;  it  looked  dreadfully 
old  ;  and  the  thought  crossed  her  whether  those  who 
had  known  her  a  year  and  a  half  before  would 
recognise  her.  She  had  very  little  personal  vanity, 
at  least  that  she  was  aware  of,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  been  wakened  by  that  glance,  and  she  could 
not  escape  from  it.  She  longed  to  ask  some  person — 
the  Miss  Ronaldsons,  or  any  one — whether  she  really 
did  look  so  old.  Yet,  if  she  had  been  answered  in 
the  negative,  it  would  not  have  satisfied  her;  she 
had  seen  herself,  and  that  was  sufficient.  She  turned 
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away  from  the  glass  ashamed  of  herself,  because  her 
own  image  haunted  her. 

It  pursued  her  through  the  desultory  conversation 
which  followed;   and  the  parting  good-byes,  and 
words  of  advice,  and  messages  of  remembrance  to 
her  mother.     It  pursued  her  whilst  she  talked  to 
her  brother  as  they  drove  home,  though  topics  were 
touched  upon  which  at  another  time  might  have 
aroused  no  slight  degree  of  interest ;  it  never  left 
her  even  when  she  went  back  to  her  mother,  to  tell 
her  all  that  she  had  been  doing  and  saying,  and  all 
that  every  one  else  had  done  or  said ;  and  it  was 
stamped  upon  her  memory  by  Selina's  last  words 
when  they  parted  for  the  night : — "Why,  Katharine, 
going  into  Bllworth  has  not  made  you  look  younger 
than  you  did."     That  speech  made  Katharine  con- 
sult her  glass  again  when  she  went  upstairs,  and 
certainly   a   more  haggard    face   she  had    seldom 
seen    reflected  there.     Young?     No!     she    could 
almost  believe  that  youth  was  quite  gone.    She  was 
six-and-twenty, —  she   would  be  seven-and-twenty 
her  next  birthday,  —  and  formerly  she  had  looked 
upon  seven-and-twenty  as  old  age.     Charles  Ro- 
naldson    was    two-and-thirty,    but   that    was   still 
young  for  a  man.    Life  seemed  opening  before  him, 
and  closing  behind  her.     If  they  were  to  meet,  he 
would  see  her  so  changed  that  he  must  be  disap- 
pointed, and  then  naturally  his  thoughts  would  turn 
to  some  one  brighter  and  gayer  than  herself.     It 
was  distance,  doubtless,  which  kept  up  his  feeling 
for  her,  if  he  really  had  any  ;  for,  after  all,  his  re- 
membering her  in  that  way  when  he  was  ill  might 
be  only  his  natural   kindness  of  heart.      He  was 
always   a  clinging,   loving  person,  and  he   had  a 
special  feeling  for  everything  connected  with  the 
remembrance  of  his  childhood  and  boyhood.     It 
seemed  wrong  and  vain  to  build  upon  such  a  sandy 
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foundation  as  those  few  words  of  Miss  Ronaldson's. 
Yet  Katharine  did  build  upon  them  in  spite  of  her- 
self,— beginning  by  an  intense,  longing  wish  to  see 
the  book  of  prayer ;  thinking  why  it  should  have 
been  chosen  for  her, — whether  it  implied  that  she 
could  feel  with  him  on  those  subjects  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  perhaps  such  a  bond  of  union  would  not 
be  dearer  to  him  than  any  other ;  and  so  on,  and 
on,  till  the  dream  of  happiness  became  too  bright 
for  a  mind  so  chastened  to  indulge  in  without  fear ; 
and  Katharine  with  a  strong  effort  cast  it  from  her, 
and  knelt  to  pray  that  she  might  be  taught  to  seek 
only  for  a  heavenly  love,  and  in  that  to  find  her 
rest. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

IT  was  late  the  next  morning  when  Katharine  went 
down  to  breakfast,  for  she  was  still  feeling  far  from 
well.  John  and  Selina  were  together  without  Mrs. 
Ashton,  and  Katharine,  when  she  entered  the  room, 
found  that  she  had  interrupted  a  conversation  of 
some  private  nature.  This  was  an  uncomfortable 
consciousness,  and  Selina  had  not  sufficient  tact  to 
render  it  less  so.  She  stopped  suddenly,  looked 
cross,  and  said  mysteriously,  "  We  will  talk  about 
it  again  by-and-by,"  and  then  the  children  were 
called,  and  breakfast  began.  Katharine  tried  to 
make  the  conversation  natural  and  general,  but  no 
one  was  inclined  to  talk,  for  each  had  a  subject  for 
thought  which  could  riot  be  shared.  Katharine  was 
ashamed  of  hers,  and  longed  to  forget  it,  but  the 
little  that  was  said  brought  it  back  to  her.  John 
had  heard  of  Charles  Ronaldson's  illness,  and  spoke 
even  more  seriously  than  the  Miss  Ronaldsoris  of 
the  danger  he  had  been  in ;  and  Selina,  more  from 
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curiosity  than  interest,  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned, till  she  brought  out  not  only  what  John 
knew,  but  what  other  people  conjectured.  Katha- 
rine sat  by  and  said  nothing,  though  she  could  not 
help  feeling  that  two  pair  of  eyes  were  glancing  at 
her  from  time  to  time,  as  if  scanning  her  counte- 
nance. "  My  mother  will  be  down  soon,  Kate,  I 
suppose?"  said  John,  as  they  rose  from  the  break- 
fast table.  — "  Not  very  soon  ;  she  is  tired  this 
morning,"  replied  Katharine,  "  and  I  persuaded 
her  to  keep  in  bed."  John  looked  a  little  discon- 
certed, and  Selina  said  meaningly,  "  She  wouldn't 
mind  your  going  to  her."  —  "  It  is  not  well  to  dis- 
turb her  with  business  too  early,"  said  Katharine, 
quickly. — "  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  should  not  keep 
her  long,"  observed  John. — "  And  she  will  be  more 
flurried  after  she  has  had  the  trouble  of  dressing," 
said  Selina.  Katharine  again  repeated  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait,  unless  the  business  were 
something  very  urgent.  — "  It  may  be  urgent," 
was  John's  reply ;  "  but,  however,  Kate,  I  can't 
fuss  her  if  you  think  it  better  not." — "I  shall  just 
go  up-stairs  and  see  how  she  is,"  said  Selina,  de- 
cidedly ;  "one  can't  judge  at  all  what  she  can  bear 
without  seeing  her."  John  faintly  begged  her  to 
stop,  but  his  wish  evidently  was  that  she  should 
go,  and  she  did  go  ;  Katharine  not  daring  to  pre- 
vent her,  knowing  that  the  effort  would  have  failed, 
and  would  unquestionably  have  caused  a  storm. 

"  Selly  is  very  anxious  this  morning,"  was  John's 
observation,  when  he  was  left  alone  with  his  sister. 
t:  When  once  she  gets  a  thing  into  her  head,  she 
is  full  of  it  till  it  is  settled." — "  I  thought  there  was 
something  going  on,"  replied  Katharine;  "what  is 
it  now  ?" — "  Only  the  old  story  under  a  new  form/' 
replied  John  ;  "  you  told  me  that  you  heard  in 
Rilworth  yesterday  about  the  Australian  Land 
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Company."  Katharine's  heart  sank.  "  You  are 
not  going  to  talk  to  my  mother  about  that  project, 
John?"  she  exclaimed  in  alarm. — "Well,  no,  not 
about  our  going,  which  is  the  only  thing  she  cares 
for,  but  "  he  hesitated  ;  "you  know,  Kate,  it 

might  be  a  very  good  investment  for  her,  and  so 
for  you  too."  —  "  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
very  well  contented  with  the  investment  we  have 
already,"  replied  Katharine ;  "  it  may  not  bring  in 
as  high  an  interest  as  some  others,  but,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  perfectly  safe." — "  So  like  a  woman  ! 
not  understanding,  and  thinking  only  of  safety!" 
replied  John ;  "  I  wonder  you  don't  insist  upon 
locking  your  money  up  in  a  desk,  and  taking  out 
only  as  much  as  you  want  from  day  to  day; — that  is 
the  only  kind  of  safety  women  understand ;  some- 
thing they  can  see."  Katharine  laughed.  "  Well, 
I  could  understand  some  comfort  in  that,"  she  said  ; 
"  at  least,  one  should  see,  as  people  say,  to  the  end 
of  one's  affairs.  But  I  do  wish,  John,  you  would 
not  worry  my  mother's  mind  with  these  matters  ; 
she  really  is  not  fit  to  attend  to  them,  and,"  she  added 
more  sadly,  "  I  can't  say  I  think  lately  she  always 
understands  them."  —  "  Now  or  never,"  replied 
John  ;  "  Colonel  Forbes  says  that ;  and  you  would 
trust  him,  Katharine."  —  "  Yes,  up  to  a  certain 
point,"  said  Katharine ;  "  but  1  should  like  to  know 
a  little  more  what  he  has  to  do  with  the  company." 
— "  Oh !  as  to  that,  nothing  in  the  money  way," 
replied  John  ;  "  he  is  not  in  the  least  responsible." — 
"I  wish  he  was,"  said  Katharine.  —  "Why,  how 
perverse  of  you!"  exclaimed  her  brother;  "I  venture 
to  say,  that  if  I  had  told  you  he  was  responsible, 
you  would  have  been  afraid  of  some  secret  under- 
hand dealing."  —  "  No,  never,  never,"  exclaimed 
Katharine  ;  "  I  would  trust  Colonel  Forbes  to  the 
very  last  farthing,  if  his  own  honour  was  engaged.  I 
should  be  quite  certain  he  would  not  let  any  one  be 
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misled."  —  "Then  what  is  it  you  do  doubt?"   in- 
quired John. — "  Nothing,"  replied  Katharine,  "  and 
yet  everything."     John  turned  away  hastily.     Ka- 
tharine laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder :  "  That 
was  a  stupid,  provoking  speech  of  mine,  John  ;  but 
I  always  fancy  there  is  some  political  motive  in 
what  Colonel  Forbes  does."  —  "Possibly,"  replied 
John,  drily  ;  "  but  in  this  case  it  happens  he  does 
nothing ;  only  the  chairman  of  the  company  is  a 
great  friend  of  his,  and  so  he  naturally  wishes  the 
thing  to  succeed." — "  A  great  political  friend!"  said 
Katharine.     "  Yes,   I  suppose  so  ; — I  don't  know. 
Colonel   Forbes'    friends    are    all    political,     arn't 
they  ?"     Katharine  smiled.    "  I  never  heard  of  any 
others,"'  she  said  ;  "  but  you  are  his  political  enemy ; 
why  does  he  urge  your  mixing  yourself  up  with 
this  Land  Company  ?" — "  He  does  not  urge  it ;  he 
only  tells  me  that  to  buy  land  in  Australia  will 
make  our  fortune."  —  "A  strong  temptation,"  ob- 
served Katharine,  "  even  if  it  is  not  direct  urging; 
but  John,  dear,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?" 
John  was  silent.    After  a  few  seconds  he  said,  rather 
sulkily,  "  Of  course,   Kate,  if  you   put  your  face 
against  it,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said."  —  "I 
don't  put  my  face  against  it.  or  for  it,"  said  Katha- 
rine ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  let  well  alone,  it  won't 
be  for  very  long,"  she  added,  sadly.     Selina  just 
then  returned.     She  had  been  helping  Mrs.  Ashton 
at  her  breakfast,  and  putting  her  room  in  order, 
and  now  she  was  come  to  say  that  John  might  go 
up  whenever  he  liked;  but  John  stood  irresolute. 
"  Kate  thinks  it  will  worry  her,  Selly,"  he  said.  — 
"  Certainly  it  will  just  now,"  observed  Katharine  ; 
"  she  never  is  fit  for  business  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing."—  "  She  is  particularly  clear  and  comfortable 
this  morning,"  observed  Selina  ;  "  I  never  saw  her 
better."- — "And  Jenkins,   the  agent,   comes  over 
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this  afternoon,"  said  John,  "on  purpose  to  talk 
over  matters." — "  And  nothing  can  be  done  without 
Mrs.  Ashton's  consent,"  said  Selina. — "And  George 
Andrews  and  Madden  talked  of  walking  over  too/* 
continued  John.  Katharine's  face  expressed  great 
surprise.  "I  did  not  know  it  had  gone  so  far  as 
that,"  she  said ;  "  my  mother  is  not  in  the  least 
prepared  for  such  discussions,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  make  her  ill."  John  looked  at  his  wife  with 
an  air  of  considerable  embarrassment.  Selina,  too, 
was  for  a  moment  confused,  but  having  less  delicacy 
of  feeling  than  her  husband,  she  was  able  to  take 
the  affairs  of  life  more  coolly.  "  It's  no  use  minc- 
ing matters,  Kate,"  she  said  ;  "you  see  it's  a  ques- 
tion for  John  as  well  as  for  you  ;  and  so,  of  course, 
he  is  right,  for  my  sake  and  the  children's,  to  do 
what  will  be  best  for  our  interest." — "  That  is  —  * 
interposed  John,  more  gently  ;  but  Selina  went  on 
quickly :  "  There  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  a  division 
of  the  property,  Kate,  and  John  wants  your  mother 
to  let  him  invest  what  would  be  his  half  now."  — 
"Yes,"  continued  John;  "invest  it  in  what  will 
bring  in  twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  four,  and  give 
her  a  large  income  now,  and  make  me  by-and-by 
a  rich  man,  instead  of  a  ruined  one."  He  waited 
anxiously  for  Katharine's  reply,  whilst  Selina 
watched  the  expression  of  her  face  with  an 
angry  curiosity  which  she  could  not  conceal. 
But  Katharine  remained  perfectly  silent.  "  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  mentioning  the  thing  if 
it  hadn't  been  necessary,"  said  John. — "For  the 
children's  sakes,"  added  Selina.  Still  silence. 
"Why  don't  you  speak,  Kate?"  asked  John,  re- 
proachfully ;  "  one  would  think  we  were  doing  you 
a  wrong." —  "  That  is  my  mother's  business,  John., 
dear,"  said  Katharine,  with  a  gentle  but  decided 
tone,  and  she  turned  towards  the  door.  Johii 
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caught  her  arm: — "  It  isn't  like  you,  Kate,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "when  you  had  always  put  yourself  as 
one  with  us,  and  said  you  were  so  fond  of  the 
children.  I  thought  you  would  have  been  only  too 
willing  to  consent  to  anything  which  would  be  for 
their  interest."  —  "Poor  little  things!"  exclaimed 
Selina,  "  they  will  have  little  enough  to  look  to  in 
life,  if  they  are  only  to  depend  upon  Katharine." — 
"  That's  not  true,  Selly,"  observed  John,  quickly ; 
"Kate  would  do  anything  she  could  for  them  if  it 
came  to  a  pinch.  But  can't  you  see,  Kitty,"  and 
he  drew  nearer  to  his  sister,  and  spoke  rapidly  and 
with  a  flushed  face,  which  showed  an  uneasy  mind ; 
"  can't  you  see,  that,  being  a  father,  I  am  bound  to 
look  to  what  would  be  good  for  the  children  ?" — 
"  And  when  your  mother  said  she  wished  it  to  be 
share  and  share  alike,"  interrupted  Selina,  "  how 
were  you  to  turn  against  her  ?  It  would  have 
worried  her  out  of  her  life." — "  We  talked  it  over 
carefully  only  two  days  ago,"  continued  John,  "  and 
she  told  me  that  you  had  said  you  only  wanted 
to  have  just  enough  to  be  independent ;  and  that  I 
knew  you  would  have  if  the  money  was  put  into  the 
Australian  Land  Company."  This  new  speculation, 
then,  was  the  salve  to  John's  conscience.  Katharine 
was  deeply  pained.  John  watched  her  countenance 
with  anxiety.  "  Kate  thought  to  have  had  it  all 
for  herself,  and  to  set  up  as  a  fine  lady  before  long, 
I  suppose,"  exclaimed  Selina,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head.  Katharine  turned  round  quickly, — **  I  have 
thought  of  nothing,  Selina,  but  of  making  my 
mother  comfortable  whilst  she  lives,  and  doing 
whatever  God  may  be  pleased  to  point  out  after- 
wards. He  knows  that,  whatever  that  may  be,  it 
will  be  hard  work  enough  then."  Tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  moved  away  to  hide  them. 
John  followed  her :  "  Come,  Kitty,"  he  said,  kissing 
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her  ;  "  don't  let  us  have  words  about  such  a  matter 
as  this."  — "  No,  indeed  John,  we  wont,"  replied 
Katharine,  with  a  look  of  excessive  distress  ;  "  I 
can't  bear  it.  Please  don't  think  about  me,  only  my 
mother !  If  you  will  j  ust  spare  her  worry,  and  let  her 
settle  everything  as  she  likes!"  —  "That  wont  do, 
John,"  said  Selina  ;  "  Mrs.  Ashton  is  not  one  to  do 
anything  without  Kate's  consent." — "  I  will  give  my 
mother  my  opinion  when  she  asks  it,  Selina,"  said  Ka- 
tharine.— "  But  you  won't  give  it  to  us,"  said  John  ; 
"  that's  not  fair,  Kitty."  —  "I  have  nothing  to  give 
an  opinion  about  yet,"  replied  Katharine  ;  "you  have 
told  me  nothing,  or  next  to  it ;  only  it  is  startling 
to  hear  of  Mr.  Andrews  and  Henry  Madden  coming 
over  here  suddenly,  to  ^talk  about  business  which 
my  mother  has  never  heard  of." — "  It  couldn't  be 
helped,"  said  John  ;  "  Jenkins,  the  agent,  hurries 
matters  at  such  a  rate,  there's  no  time  for  preparing 
any  one  ;  and  as  for  Henry  Madden,  he  has  a  notion 
of  taking  a  share  in  the  speculation  himself." 
More  and  more  complicated  the  business  was  be- 
coming ;  and  Katharine  thought  with  terror  of  her 
mother's  feeble  state  of  health,  whilst  something 
like  indignation  rose  up  in  her  mind  at  the  cruelty 
of  thus  disturbing  her  few  remaining  days.  "  You 
talk  of  being  hurried,  John,"  she  said,  "  but  if  your 
letters  to  Colonel  Forbes  have  been  about  this 
matter  you  have  been  thinking  of  it  a  tolerably 
long  time." — "  But  he  couldn't  do  anything,"  in- 
terrupted Selina ;  "  it  wasn't  till  your  mother  told 
him  for  certain,  Kate,  that  he  should  have  half  the 
property,  that  it  was  worth  while  troubling  about  it ; 
and  that  wasn't  till  two  days  ago." —  "  It  was  not 
fixed  till  then,  that  is,"  said  John  ;  "  though  she 
had  said  before  she  should  wish  it." — "It's  my  belief 
that  was  what  was  fretting  her  when  she  had  the 
stroke,"  said  Selina.  Katharine  turned  very  pale, 
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and  sat  down.  John's  countenance  told  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience.  "  There  will  be  quite 
enough  for  both,  Kitty,"  he  said,  seizing  upon  the 
grievance  which  he  supposed  was  rankling  in  her 
mind,  "  if  you  will  only  consent  to  the  investment." 
Katharine  started  up  : — "  Take  it  all — all,  John — 
do  what  you  will  with  it,  only  spare  my  mother." 
John  turned  to  his  wife, — "  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  a  little,  Selly." — "  And  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  making  twenty  per  cent.,  and  get 
deeper  into  the  mire,  and  at  last  be  ruined,"  said 
Selly. —  "  She  is  right  there,  Kitty,"  said  John  ; 
"  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  some- 
how or  other  some  of  us  don't  make  some  money 
very  soon,  we  shall  all  go  to  the  dogs  together; 
and  this  is  the  best  opportunity  that  has  offered, 
or  will  be  likely  to  offer,  for  many  a  long  day." — 
"  And  if  Kate  would  throw  herself  into  it,  instead 
of  putting  herself  against  it,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  the  matter,"  said  Selina.  "Mrs.  Ashton 
would  do  anything,  no  matter  what,  which  we  all 
told  her  was  right." — "  I  must  first  see  it  is  right 
before  I  say  it  is,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  but  I  cannot 
pretend,  John,  to  interfere  between  my  mother 
and  you  ;  all  I  beg  is,  that  whatever  may  be  ar- 
ranged, I  may  be  put  out  of  the  question." — "  And 
you  wont  join,"  said  John,  with  a  vexed  look; 
•*  that  was  what  I  had  hoped — that  we  might  have 
made  a  common  cause." —  "  I  can't  say,"  said  Ka- 
tharine," and  I  am  not  called  upon  to  say.  I  can't 
bear  talking  in  this  way,"  she  added ;  "  it  is  my 
mother's  concern,  not  mine."  —  "  But  you  put  your 
face  against  it." — "  I  put  my  wishes  for  delay," 
said  Katharine — "  not  taking  my  mother  by  sur- 
prise." —  "  It  is  too  late  for  that,"  observed  Selina. 
"  Henry  Madden  comes  over  this  afternoon  to  talk 
about  giving  up  the  shop,  and  having  a  great  sale, 
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and  embarking  everything  in  the  Land  Company." 
— "  Then  he  will  kill  my  mother,"  said  Katharine, 
with  a  painful  quietness  of  tone. — "  Not  if  you  are 
with  us  to  help  us,  Kate."  said  John  quickly. 
"  After  all  my  mother's  fondness  for  me.  it  is  you, 
Kate,  she  really  reckons  upon  ;  and  depend  upon  it 
she  won't  go  against  you  ;  and  what  I  thought,  and 
Selly  too,  was  that  if  you  could  see  things  as  we 
do,  we  might  just  go  to  her,  and  put  matters  before 
her  generally,  not  troubling  her  with  any  business 
scarcely,  and  so  get  her  to  consent  without  diffi- 
culty."— "Impossible," said  Katharine ;  "it  would  be 
giving  advice  against  my  conscience." — "  Pshaw  !" 
exclaimed  John,  impatiently,  "  how  can  conscience 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?  Surely,  we  have  a 
right  to  get  twenty  per  cent,  for  our  money,  if  we 
can." — "  But  we  have  no  right  to  enter  into  specu- 
lations which  may  ruin  us,"  said  Katharine. — "  Oh  ! 
you  women!"  exclaimed  John,  throwing  up  his 
hands,  despairingly  ;  "  who  says  it  will  ruin  us  ?" 
—"No  one,"  replied  Katharine  ;  "all  I  say  is  wait 
and  inquire." — "  But  I  have  inquired  ;  I  have  asked 
every  possible  question,  and  so  lias  Colonel  Forbes. 
And  Jenkins,  the  agent,  has  come  down  on  pur- 
pose to  forward  the  scheme,  and  George  Andrews 
enters  into  it  heart  and  soul.  Where  on  earth  can 
the  danger  be?"  —  "Very  possibly,  nowhere," 
said  Katharine.  —  "  And  yet  you  won't  help  us," 
said  Selina,  angrily. — "  Certainly  not,  till  I  know 
more." — "But  if  you  were  to  know  more;  if  you 
were  to  be  quite,  absolutely  certain  it  would  all 
turn  out  well,  would  you  venture  then?" — "I  would 
wait,"  said  Katharine,  "  because  I  should  think  it 
wrong  to  run  the  risk  of  troubling  my  mother  with 
business."  John  tossed  into  the  air  a  stick  with 
which  he  was  playing,  and  exclaimed  with  an  im- 
patient laugh,  "  Then  it's  all  a  mere  waste  of 
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words ! " — "  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Ka- 
tharine; "but,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  interfere 
with  any  plan  of  yours,  John,  if  you  think  it 
right." — "  I  don't  understand,"  said  John,  "  what 
you  mean  by  right.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in 
getting  twenty  per  cent,  if  you  can  ?  " — "  Ask  her, 
rather,"  interrupted  Selina,  "  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  she  would  join  herself."  Katharine 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  replied,  frankly,  "I 
don't  think  that  is  a  question  for  me  to  consider 
now.  It  is  quite  enough  that  I  cannot  possibly 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  trouble  my  mother.  We  all 
know  that  she  cannot,  humanly  speaking,  be  spared 
to  us  very  long,  and  I  would  rather  not  be  the  one 
to  turn  her  thoughts  to  this  world's  cares,  when 
there  is  only  one  thing  which  she  need  really  think 
of."  —  "Very  satisfactory!"  said  Selina;  "one 
might  be  sure  that  Kate  would  always  have  a  good 
excuse  for  putting  herself  on  what  she  thinks  the 
safe  side."  Katharine  did  not  reply,  but  the  feel- 
ing of  injustice  was  very  hard  to  bear.  "  I  don't 
see  what  is  to  be  done,"  observed  John,  moodily.  A 
thought  of  delay,  and  consequent  relief,  suddenly 
struck  Katharine.  She  paused,  hesitated,  and  then 
said,  quickly,  "  Will  ten  days  make  any  great  differ- 
ence ?  " — "  Henry  Madden  comes  over  this  afternoon," 
replied  Selina. — "  But  we  can't,  indeed  we  can't, 
have  things  hurried  in  this  way,  John,"  exclaimed 
Katharine  ;  "  if  the  plan  were  ever  so  good,  it 
would  not  be  right."  John  considered  a  little, 
and  replied,  looking  doubtfully  at  Selina,  "  I  sup- 
pose ten  days  would  not  so  very  much  matter." — 
"If  it  all  falls  to  the  ground  it  won't  be  my  fault, 
remember,"  said  Selina.  Katharine  did  not  notice 
the  interruption.  *'  Wait  but  ten  days,  John, 
dear,"  she  said  earnestly,  "and  then  I  promise 
either  to  consider  the  plan  well,  if  it  should  seein 
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good ;  or,  if  not,  to  show  you  reasons  which  I  believe 
will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  right  in  objecting.  Any- 
thing to  save  ray  mother,"  she  added. — "  Yes,  any- 
thing to  save  her,"  repeated  John,  his  face  bright- 
ening up  ;  "  and  you  know  very  well,  Kitty,  that  if 
you  join  with  us,  there  will  be  no  discussion  and 
no  trouble." 

He  kissed  his  sister  affectionately,  and  Katha- 
rine, though  feeling  that  she  had  bound  herself 
hastily  by  a  promise  which  she  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep,  thanked  him  cordially.  Selina  stood  by, 
twisting  her  watch  ribbon,  and  appearing  anything 
but  pleased.  —  "  Cheer  up,  Selly,"  said  John,  good 
humouredly,  "  ten  days  will  soon  begone." — "And 
what  is  to  come  at  the  end?"  was  Selina's  reply. 

A  question  which  only  time  could  answer,  yet 
which  Katharine  was  obliged  to  put  to  herself  im- 
mediately. Yet  she  had  little  leisure  for  thought 
all  the  morning.  Mrs.  Ashton  was  to  be  attended 
to,  and  soothed,  and  made  comfortable,  after  having 
been  fidgeted  by  waiting  a  long  time  in  her  room, 
expecting  John, — who  was  called  away  to  the  farm, 
and  could  not  go  to  her  after  all ;  then  the  children 
were  to  be  taught  their  lessons,  and  a  good  many 
little  household  matters  were  to  be  attended  to  ;  and 
at  one  o'clock  they  all  dined,  and  at  four  the  post 
went  out,  and  before  that  Katharine  must  decide 
whether  or  not  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to 
write  the  letter  which  in  a  moment  of  eagerness 
she  had  fancied  would  help  her  out  of  all  her  dif- 
culties — a  very  simple  letter — to  Charles  Ronaldson, 
to  ask  him  to  make  inquiries  about  the  Australian 
Land  Company,  and  send  her  his  opinion  the  very 
earliest  day  possible. 

Strange  it  was,  that  the  idea  of  sending  this  letter 
should  excite  such  a  tumult  in  Katharine's  mind. 
The  day  before  she  would  have  written  it,  not  with- 
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out  some  feeling  of  peculiar  interest,  yet  with  such 
comparative  indifference  that  she  would  not  have 
considered  the  question  twice.  Now,  something 
seemed  to  whisper  to  her  that  perhaps  she  was 
wrong,  perhaps  she  had  a  double  motive.  The 
sight  of  the  well-known  handwriting  would  be  so 
cheering,  and  a  letter  all  to  herself,  though  only 
upon  business,  would  be  such  a  great  treasure! 
Then,  too,  she  might  hear  from  himself  how  he 
really  was  ;  and  deep  down  in  her  heart  there  was  a 
secret  anxiety  which  added  tenfold  to  all  her  other 
cares.  But  the  greater  the  temptation,  the  more 
Katharine  shrank  from  yielding  to  it.  Again  and 
again  she  made  up  her  mind  to  write,  and  then  re- 
verted to  the  former  doubts  and  self-questionings. 
Post- time  drew  near,  she  had  but  half  an  hour  to 
spare  ;  the  delay  of  a  day  might  be  of  great  con- 
sequence. Reason  told  her  that  she  was  doing 
nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  simple  and  right, 
and  she  sat  down,  and  took  a  pen  in  her  hand ; 
feeling  whispered  that  she  had  two  motives,  and  she 
threw  it  aside.  But  reason  gained  the  victory. 
Katharine's  simple-minded  integrity  of  heart  was  a 
great  assistance  to  her  judgment.  She  was  very  much 
needing  advice,  and  Charles  Ronaldson  was  the  only 
person  who  could  give  it.  ,  This  was,  after  all,  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  and  Katharine  at  length 
scolded  herself  for  her  irresolution,  and  without  al- 
lowing herself  any  further  time  for  consideration, 
wrote  her  request ;  but  it  was  a  short,  abrupt  one. — 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Ronaldson, — I  am  writing  in  great 
haste,  and  must  trust  to  your  kindness  to  excuse  the 
trouble  I  am  giving  you,  but  I  have  a  very  great  wish 
to  learn  every  particular  possible  about  an  Austra- 
lian Land  Company,  which  has  been  lately  formed. 
The  office  is  at  44.  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 
All  you  can  tell  me  as  to  its  object  and  stability  I 
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shall  be  most  thankful  for.  May  I  beg  you  to  make 
inquiry  about  it  directly,  and  let  me  know  im- 
mediately ?  All  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered. 
— Very  truly  yours, 

"KATHARINE  ASHTON. 

"  P.  S.  We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been 
so  ill,  and  hope  you  are  better.  Pray  give  my 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Ronaldson." 

Katharine  read  over  the  note  twice,  and  was 
tempted  to  look  at  it  a  third  time ;  but  that  would 
have  been  too  silly.  A  taper  was  lighted,  the  letter 
sealed,  and  sent;  and  she  went  to  read  to  her 
mother,  and  to  try  and  forget  that  four  days  at 
least  must  elapse  before  she  could  receive  an 
answer. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

RATHER  more  than  a  fortnight  from  that  time, 
Colonel  Forbes  was  sitting  at  breakfast  alone,  in  a 
luxurious  dining-room  in  Eaton  Place  ;  a  sheet  of 
the  Times  -lay  before  him.  He  was  studying  the 
parliamentary  debates,  especially  his  own  speeches. 
There  was  great  interest  in  seeing  his  own  words 
caught,  as  it  were,  and  returned  to  him  in  a  new 
and  improved  form, — for  certainly  the  regular  sen- 
tences which  flowed  so  easily  from  the  pen  of  the 
reporter,  were  by  no  means  as  smooth  and  fluent 
when  spoken  by  himself.  He  was  not  a  very 
eloquent  man  ;  he  had  not  quick  feeling  enough  to 
be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  his  ideas  were 
not  sufficiently  large  to  give  him  much  influence  us 
a  leader ;  but  he  was  a  safe,  hard-working  partizan, 
and  when  he  chose  to  give  himself  the  trouble,  could 
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collect  and  master  a  great  deal  of  important  infor- 
mation, which  after  being  well  prepared  before- 
hand, was  often  brought  out  in  a  lucid  if  not  a  very 
striking  form.  In  fact  he  was  a  useful  person,  and 
useful  people  are  far  more  likely  than  geniuses  to 
gain  permanent  influence. 

Colonel  Forbes  was  much  happier  in  London 
than  in  the  country ;  he  felt  his  own  value  there, 
and  this  was  essential  to  him.  Besides,  he  had  less 
time  for  thought.  If  worried  at  home,  he  could  go 
to  his  club ;  if  tormented  by  little  domestic  cares, 
he  could  escape  from  them  into  the  wider  circle  of 
politics.  He  liked  London  as  much  as  Jane  disliked 
it.  The  difference  between  them  was  that,  when 
Jane  longed  for  the  country,  she  tried  the  more 
heartily  to  be  reconciled  to  London ;  but  when 
Colonel  Forbes  longed  for  London  he  took  pains  to 
exaggerate  the  evils  of  the  country.  He  was  look- 
ing very  placid  that  morning  as  he  reclined  in  his 
easy  chair,  occasionally  sipping  a  cup  of  most  fra- 
grant coffee,  and  indulging  in  the  flavour  of  a 
French  pate.  He  did  not  miss  Jane,  for  her  being 
there  would  have  been  a  call  upon  him  for  con- 
versation, and  he  was  not  in  the  humour  for  it. 
Jane  never  made  her  appearance  at  breakfast  now  ; 
indeed  she  was  seldom  out  of  her  room  till  eleven 
o'clock.  But  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  Lon- 
don hours  were  so  late,  and  Colonel  Forbes  was 
always  having  company  at  home,  which  she  was  ex- 
pected to  entertain,  or  urging  her  to  go  out,  and  so 
obliging  her  to  sit  up  beyond  her  usual  hours  of 
rest.  The  alteration  in  her  habits,  therefore,  was 
not  much  noticed.  Colonel  Forbes  was  waited  upon 
by  his  own  man,  he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  one 
else  about  him;  and  Crewe  was  his  very  image  and 
shadow,  having  lived  with  him  till  he  had  acquired 
his  master's  accent,  peculiarities  of  expression,  and 
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even  his  very  walk  and  turn  of  the  head.  He  fitted 
to  Colonel  Forbes,  and  told  by  his  very  look  to  whom 
he  belonged  as  plainly  as  a  cap  or  a  bonnet  which 
is  acknowledged  at  once  to  be  "  so  like  such  an 
one."  Crewe  knew  exactly  when  to  leave  his  master 
to  himself,  and  when  to  pay  him  little  attentions. 
He  had  learned  the  degree  of  favour  to  bestow  upon 
each  individual  visitor,  the  amount  of  hope  which 
could  be  afforded  to  every  urgent  petitioner.  He 
acted  like  the  hands  of  the  clock  to  mark  the  move- 
ments of  the  hidden  pendulum ;  and  it  required  no 
long  acquaintance  with  the  master  and  the  servant 
to  calculate  from  the  manner  of  the  one  what  were 
likely  to  be  the  inclinations  of  the  other. 

Crewe  did  not  stay  in  the  room  with  Colonel 
Forbes  this  morning,  he  saw  that  he  wished  to  be 
alone ;  but  he  looked  in  upon  him  from  time  to 
time  and  replenished  the  fire  and  gave  a  gentle 
push  to  a  plate  of  hot  toast  which  it  seemed  was 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  then  vanished  again,  with 
a  slow,  noiseless,  solemn  step,  and  that  same  air  of 
grave  thought  which  Colonel  Forbes  had  habitually 
acquired  since  he  devoted  himself  to  the  intricacies 
of  parliamentary  life.  "  Any  one  waiting  for  me, 
Crewe  ?  "  said  Colonel  Forbes,  looking  up  from  the 
newspaper. — "  A  young  man  in  the  back  hall,  sir ; 
and  Mr.  Davis,  the  wine-merchant,  in  the  little 
waiting-roorn  ;  and  another  person,  Miss  Ashton, 
from  the  country,  in  the  housekeeper's  room." 
Crewe  hesitated  a  little  in  giving  this  last  piece  of 
information,  he  knew  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable. 
"  Mrs.  Brown  has  taken  care  of  Miss  Ashton,  sir.  She 
said  she  could  wait  very  well." — "  From  the  country 
did  you  say  ?  "  inquired  the  Colonel. — "  Came  up 
last  night,  sir,  and  lodging  with  a  cousin  in  Great 
Russell  Street,  and  going  down  again  directly ;  only 
wishing  to  see  you,  sir." — "Me!  Mrs.  Forbes  you 
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mean."  —  "  No,  sir,  you,  so  she  says ;  but  Mrs. 
Brown  is  looking  after  her  ;  she  will  wait  very 
well."  Colonel  Forbes  was  reading,  or  pretending 
to  read  the  newspaper  still,  and  Crewe  stood  without 
even  a  look  of  impatience  for  some  seconds,  and 
then  left  the  room.  Colonel  Forbes  rose  and  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire.  A  number  of  indis- 
tinct thoughts  were  crowding  upon  his  mind,  which 
he  did  not  try  to  separate.  Some  were  of  par- 
liamentary matters  —  some  of  more  personal  in- 
terest. They  did  not  happen  to  cross  his  will,  and 
yet  his  mind  was  troubled.  He  hated  the  name  of 
Ashton,  and  he  tried  not  to  think  of  it.  He  thought 
he  would  see  Mr.  Davis,  the  wine-merchant,  and  the 
young  man  in  the  back  hall,  and  settle  their  busi- 
ness first.  What  did  it  signify  to  him  that  Crewe 
had  said  Miss  Ashton  was  come  up  from  the  country 
to  see  him  ?  He  rang  the  bell,  and  Crewe  answered 
it.  "  Crewe,  beg  Mr.  Davis  to  wait  for  me  a  few 
minutes,  and  show  Miss  Ashton  to  my  study."  The 
very  reverse  order  from  that  which  he  had  the  mo- 
ment before  intended  to  give,  but  impatience  was 
his  master. 

"Miss  Ashton!  sir."  —  Crewe  threw  open  the 
study-door  very  wide,  alarmingly  so,  but  it  had 
no  effect  upon  Katharine.  She  came  forward  in 
her  habitual  quiet,  self-possessed  manner,  curtsied, 
and  sat  down  unawed  by  the  piles  of  blue  books  and 
packets  of  letters  and  papers  covering  the  library 
table,  and  bespeaking  more  plainly  than  words 
the  importance  of  him  to  whom  they  belonged. 

Colonel  Forbes  sat  down  also.  Katharine  put 
up  her  veil,  her  hand  trembled  a  little,  that  was 
her  only  sign  of  nervousness ;  but  she  was  very  pale, 
and  thin,  and  worn,  and  there  was  a  dim,  dark 
look  about  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  tell  of  sleep- 
less nights,  and  days  of  haunting  thought.  Colonel 
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Forbes'  expectant  manner,  the  slightly  bent  attitude, 
and  irritable  motion  of  the  hand,  saying  as  clearly  as 
action  could,  "  I  have  a  great  press  of  business 
upon  my  hands,  pray  make  haste,"  would  have  been 
very  trying  to  any  one.  If  he  would  only  have  said 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  tired  with  your  journey  !  "  or, 
"  How  have  you  left  all  at  home  ?  "  But  no,  Katha- 
rine was  one  of  those  persons  to  whom  he  never 
vouchsafed  more  words  than  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. So  she  began,  "I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir  ; 
I  am  afraid  you  are  very  much  engaged." — "  Oh  I 
not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  the  tone  meaning  just  the 
reverse  of  the  words.  "It  is  about  my  brother's 
business,  sir,  if  I  might  just  ask  a  question/' 
"  Certainly,"  and  the  listening  attitude  was  more 
marked,  but  no  help  was  given.  Katharine  was 
growing  so  nervous,  that  her  ideas  were  fast  falling 
into  confusion  ;  she  made  an  effort  to  recover  her- 
self, however,  and  said  at  once,  "Perhaps,  sir,  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  opinion  of 
the  Australian  Land  Company,  which  my  brother — 
that  is  Mr.  Jenkins  —  which  I  think,  sir,  you  have 
something  to  do  with."  Colonel  Forbes  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  and  looked  relieved :  "The  Australian  Land 
Company !  let  me  think ;  ah  yes,  I  remember.  Jen- 
kins is  the  agent." — "  There  is  a  Mr.  Jenkins  at 
Kilworth,  now,  sir,"  said  Katharine,  anxiously.— 
"Indeed!  the  same  man,  no  doubt.  The  Australian 
Land  Company  !  Your  brother  wrote  to  me  about 
it.  He  thinks  of  going  out,  I  believe." — "  I  don't 
know.  I  hope  not,  sir,"  said  Katharine. — Colonel 
Forbes'  tone  was  impatient.  "  He  couldn't  do  better, 
depend  upon  it,  Miss  Ashton.  A  capital  opening  for 
a  young  man,  a  fine  field  for  adventure.  He  will  do 
very  wisely  to  go." — "  He  only  talks  of  buying  land 
now  as  a  speculation,"  said  Katharine. — "Indeed!" 
and  Colonel  Forbes'  countenance  fell ;  "  then  I  mis- 
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understood  him,  but  I  suppose  he  will  go  ultimately." 
— "  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  would  be  glad,  at  least  I 
should  be,"  she  added,  correcting  herself,  "if  we 
could  be  quite  sure  this  company  is  safe." — "Ah! 
an  important  question.  There  are  a  great  many 
speculations  in  these  days.  Jenkins  will  tell  you 
more  about  it  than  I  can.  Your  brother  has  written 
several  times  to  ask  me  some  particulars,  and  I 
made  Jenkins  send  him  all  the  papers ;  I  am  sorry 
they  were  not  satisfactory." — "My  brother  says  they 
are  so,"  said  Katharine. — "lam  glad  to  hear  that. 
Jenkins  is  patronised  by  a  friend  of  mine ;  no  doubt 
he  is  an  honest  fellow,  he  will  give  you  every  possible 
information.  If  you  like  to  have  a  note  of  intro- 
duction to  him  " — Colonel  Forbes  began  to  write,  but 
Katharine  interrupted  him.  "  I  would  not  trouble 
you  for  that,  sir,  my  brother  knows  Mr.  Jenkins ; 
only  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something  yourself." — 
"  Very  little,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  not  my  province. 
I  would  recommend  you  to  go  to  the  chairman." — 
Katharine  looked  very  blank.  "It  was  the  opinion  of 
a  friend,  sir,  which  I  wanted,  not  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany."— "  No  doubt,  very  natural.  I  trust  you  will 
find  some  one  able  to  assist  you,  but  it  is  quite  out 
of  my  power.  Can  I  help  you  in  any  other  way  ? " 
Colonel  Forbes  stood  up,  and  Katharine  felt  obliged 
to  rise  also. — "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  your 
brother,  I  assure  you,  in  any  other  way,"  said  Colonel 
Forbes,  patronisingly.  "Land  in  Australia  is  be- 
coming extremely  valuable ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
succeed  there ;  it  is  a  capital  investment  of  money. 
Good  morning.  I  hope  all  your  family  are  well." 
The  bell  was  rung  for  Crewe  to  open  the  door,  and 
show  Miss  Ashton  out.  Katharine  felt  angry  and 
bewildered.  She  paused,  trying  to  recollect  why 
she  had  come,  what  questions  she  meant  to  have 
asked.  But  there  stood  Colonel  Forbes,  looking  at  her, 
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and  Crewe  holding  the  door  open  for  her  ;  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  do  what  both  evidently  wished 
her  to  do.  "  Crewe,  ask  Mr.  Davis  to  walk  up,"  said 
Colonel  Forbes.  —  "  Yes,  sir ;"  and  Crewe  hurried 
Katharine  away,  knowing  by  the  tone  of  his  master's 
voice  that  the  sooner  she  was  gone  the  better. 

"  Par  ici,  s'il  vous  plait,  mademoiselle."  Katharine 
was  stopped  in  the  hall  by  a  smart  French  lady's 
maid,  with  eager  black  eyes,  and  crisp  black  curls, 
wearing  a  dark  green  silk  dress,  fitting  so  perfectly 
that  it  was  a  marvel  whether  she  could  ever  take  it 
off,  and  an  ornament  of  white  lace  and  pink  ribbon  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  styled  by  courtesy  a  cap,  and 
speaking  in  a  shrill  scraping  tone  which  had  almost 
the  effect  of  setting  the  teeth  on  edge.  Miss 
Richardson's  French  had  not  been  Parisian,  and 
Katharine  had  heard  but  little  of  it  such  as  it  was; 
yet  she  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage to  understand  that  she  was  to  follow  her  new 
acquaintance,  whose  interruption  was  clearly  not 
liked  by  Crewe.  In  fact  there  was  a  sudden  halt, 
and  they  confronted  each  other  for  a  moment,  as  if 
about  to  have  a  war  of  words,  but  Crewe's  discre- 
tion got  the  better  of  his  valour,  and  with  a  most 
stately  bow  to  Katharine,  which  would  have  rivalled 
that  of  Colonel  Forbes  himself,  he  yielded  her  re- 
luctantly to  the  guidance  of  Mademoiselle  Laurette. 
"  Par  ici,  mademoiselle,  par  ici,"  exclaimed  Lau- 
rette, from  time  to  time,  as  she  flitted  before  Katha- 
rine up  the  staircase.  "  Madame  is  quite  ready. 
Madame  is  a  little  indisposed.  Madame  will  be 
quite  charmed."  She  did  not  even  pause  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  dressing-room,  but  threw  it  open 
with  overpowering  noise,  and  in  her  shrillest  and  most 
jarring  tone,  announced  the  name  of  Miss  Ashton. 
Jane  started  up  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been 
lying,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  but  sank  back 
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again  immediately.  "  Eau-de-Cologne,  Vinaigre 
aromatique,  Essence  de  lavande,"  ejaculated  Lau- 
rette, standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  Ah !  la  pauvre  madame,  la  pauvre  ! 
la  pauvre !  "  Katharine  went  up  to  the  sofa  to  give 
Jane  her  bottle  of  salts,  then  sitting  down  beside  her, 
said,  "Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  I  hope  I  have  not  done 
wrong  in  asking  to  see  you."  Jane  smiled.  "  Wrong, 
dear  Katharine  ?  What  should  I  have  thought  if 
you  had  not  asked !  There  is  not  much  the  matter, 
only  I  have  been  ill  again."  "  Laurette,"  and  she 
turned  to  the  maid,  "you  can  go."  Laurette  scowled, 
and  did  not  move.  "  If  I  want  you  I  will  send  for 
you,"  repeated  Jane.  Laurette  still  retained  her 
position  for  a  few  seconds,  then  muttered  between 
her  teeth,  "  Comme  madame  veut,"  and  departed. 
Jane  moved  to  the  arm-chair,  but  her  limbs 
trembled  very  much,  and  Katharine  saw  that  the 
hand  which  she  stretched  out  to  support  herself, 
was  painfully  thin.  "  You  are  not  as  well  as  you 
were  at  Maplestead,  I  am  afraid,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes," 
said  Katharine. — "Not  quite,  perhaps,  but  don't 
talk  about  me,  you  look  so  ill  yourself." — "My  ill- 
ness is  chiefly  worry,"  said  Katharine ;  "  there  is 
nothing  otherwise  amiss."  — "  Is  it  about  home 
matters?  Won't  you  tell  me?"  said  Jane. — "  Perhaps 
I  ought  not,"  was  Katharine's  reply,  "it  is  such  a 
long  story." — "  You  are  come  up  to  London  on 
business,  I  suppose,"  said  Jane. — "I  came  up  to  see 
Colonel  Forbes,"  replied  Katharine. — "To  see  Philip! 
and  you  never  told  me,  and  has  he  helped  you?" 
Jane's  face  brightened  as  she  asked  the  question, 
and  her  eyes  became  quite  brilliant.  "He  would 
have  helped  me,  I  dare  say,  if  he  could,"  replied 
Katharine,  and  Jane's  momentary  look  of  pleasure 
was  gone. — "  He  is  very  busy,"  she  observed,  in  a 
tone  of  apology.— "It  was  only  a  question  about  an 
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Australian  Land  Company,"  said  Katharine;  "  per- 
haps I  might  just  as  well  have  written  it;  but 
letters  don't  always  explain  things  well,"  she  added, 
attempting  a  smile,  which  ended  in  a  quivering 
of  the  lip. — "You  are  not  going  to  Australia!"  ex- 
claimed Jane,  in  an  accent  of  alarm. —  "I  hope  not; 
certainly  not  if  I  can  help  it;  but  I  don't  know 
what  we  are  all  going  to  do." — "But  your  mother?" 
continued  Jane,  in  the  same  tone.  "  She  is  travel- 
ling fast  to  a  far  better  land,"  said  Katharine;  "she 
has  had  another  paralytic  stroke."  There  was 
scarcely  a  change  in  her  voice,  but  her  eyes  were 
glassy  with  tears.  "I  am  going  back  to  her  to- 
night," she  continued  ;  "  that  is,  if  possible.  I  may 
be  kept  till  to-morrow." — "  Poor  child ! "  said  Jane ; 
she  held  her  hand  fondly,  but  she  could  attempt 
no  other  comfort.  —  "I  will  tell  you  about  it,  if 
I  may,"  continued  Katharine;  "that  will  save  you 
the  trouble  of  asking  questions.  My  brother  wanted 
to  buy  land  in  Australia,  but  he  had  no  money,  only 
the  hope  of  anything  my  mother  might  give.  He 
talked  to  me  about  it,  and  I  was  afraid,  and  begged 
him  to  wait.  I  did  not  like  my  mother  to  be  worried, 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  a  friend's  opinion,"  her  voice 
trembled,  and  she  paused  to  recover  herself.  "  My 
sister-in-law  urged  the  matter  very  much,  but 
at  last,  they  both  consented  to  wait  for  ten  days, 
and  I  wrote,  but  I  did  not  receive  an  answer." — 
"Not  till  after  the  ten  days,"  said  Jane,  trying  to 
help  her,  for  she  spoke  with  great  difficulty. — "  It 
was  only  two  days  over,"  said  Katharine;  "  but  they 
would  not  wait;  that  is,  John  would  not  have  cared, 
only  people  hurried  him  so,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Henry 
Madden,  and  others.  —  Selina  and  they  went  to  my 
mother"  —  poor  Katharine's  composure  quite  gave 
way.  "I  told  them  how  it  would  be,"  she  continued 
impetuously;  "Selina  knew  my  mother  could  not 
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bear  business,  and  now  they  say  it  is  my  fault. 
Perhaps  it  was,  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  given  in ; 
I  know  I  am  obstinate,  and  Selina  says  I  had  an 
eye  to  my  own  interests.  Perhaps  I  had ;  I  know 
I  am  selfish,  I  know  I  can't  bear  risks;  she 
might  never  have  had  the  stroke,  if  there  had  not 
been  all  the  arguments  which  worried  her.  If  I 
had  joined  with  them,  she  would  have  trusted,  and 
taken  it  all  quietly,  for  she  did  not  understand 
much  about  it,  and  she  would  have  taken  my  word. 
But  I  felt  so  they  were  wrong,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying  it,  and  my  mother  was  confused,  and  I  am 

afraid  we  were  all  irritated,  and oh !    it  was 

very  terrible."  Katharine  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  groaned  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart. — 
"  But  she  will  understand  about  it  all,  when  she 
comes  to  herself  again,  dear  Katharine,"  said  Jane, 
gently.  Katharine  looked  up  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and 
repeated  incredulously,  the  word  "when." — "I  sup- 
pose she  is  better  now?"  said  Jane,  "or  you  would 
not  have  left  her." — "  She  does  not  know  any  one," 
said  Katharine ;  "  but  Mr.  Fowler  says  she  may 
linger  for  weeks."  —  "And  you  came  to  consult 
Colonel  Forbes?"  inquired  Jane. —  "I  was  driven 
to  it,"  said  Katharine,  speaking  in  a  tone  so  deep 
and  husky,  that  Jane  would  scarcely  have  recog- 
nised it.  "  The  constant  discussions  were  so  bad  for 
us  all;  John  means  no  harm,  he  is  urged  on  by  others. 
He  knows  how  soon  all  there  is  must  be  his  and  mine, 
and  people  are  offering  to  advance  money  if  he  will 
make  up  his  mind,  and  he  says  if  I  will  promise 
to  join  with  him  everything  will  prosper." — "  But 
you  have  your  friend's  judgment  to  fall  back  upon," 
said  Jane. — "  It  was  no  opinion,"  replied  Katharine, 
with  a  quietness  which  was  unnatural.  "  It  was 
merely  a  formal  note  from  a  kind  of  clerk,  saying 
my  business  should  be  attended  to.  I  cannot  write 
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again." — "And  what  does  Colonel  Forbes  say  ?  " — 
"  Nothing."  Katharine's  tone  was  despairing.  "  I 
will  talk  to  him,  I  will  ask  him,"  began  Jane  ;  and 
then  she  checked  herself  and  added,  "  I  would  if  I 
imagined  it  could  be  of  any  use  ;  but  he  thinks  it 
right  to  be  very  cautious  in  giving  his  opinion." 
— "People  have  not  been  cautious  in  using  his 
name,"  said  Katharine,  bitterly.  "It  was  that  which 
has  caught  every  one.  Mr.  Andrews  made  John  be- 
lieve at  first,  that  Colonel  Forbes  was  the  chairman 
of  the  company." — "  And  has  he  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ?"  inquired  Jane. — "  He  is  the  friend  of  the  chair- 
man," said  Katharine,  "and  he  sent  John  some 
papers ;  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  other  con- 
nection ;  but  he  does  not  say  much,  and  I  could  not 
ask  him  much."  Jane  was  silent.  She  knew  too 
well  what  that  impenetrable  manner  was  which  her 
husband  could  put  on  when  in  the  least  out  of  hu- 
mour. "  Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do?  "  she  inquired. 
— "I  don't  know — go  back  again  as  soon  as  I  can." 
— "  And  what  do  they  want  you  to  do  ?  " — "  Pro- 
mise to  go  shares  with  John  in  his  speculation," 
said  Katharine. — "  But  you  will  not  consent  ?  " — 
"  I  don't  mean  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  no." — "  And  you  would  have  to  go  with 
them  to  Australia  ?"  said  Jane. — "  John  never  says 
he  is  going,"  replied  Katharine  ;  "  but  I  am  sure  it 
will  come  to  that  by-and-by.  What  he  says  now 
is  that  the  investment  is  much  better  than  anything 
in  England,  and  he  wants  to  put  the  whole  concern 
into  Henry  Madden's  hands  in  some  way,  and  for 
him  to  give  up  the  shop,  and  for  them  to  be  as 
it  were  partners." — "  It  might  answer,  I  suppose," 
said  Jane.  — "  Yes,  if  we  were  quite  sure  this 
company  was  safe,  and  if  Henry  Madden  was  not 
selfish  and  John  was  more  prudent ;  but  I  distrust  it 
all;  I  can't  help  it.  And  it  so  very  dreadful  to 
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have  to  think  about  it  now,  when  I  feel  what  the 
plan  has  brought  upon  us  already.  If  they  would 
only  have  let  it  rest  for  the  time !  It  could  not 
have  been  a  long  delay.  But  that  is  done,"  she 
added  with  a  heavy  sigh. — "  And  what  is  to  be  done, 
next  is  the  thing  to  be  considered,"  said  Jane.  "  I 
do  hope,  Katharine,  you  won't  run  any  risk ;  it  may 
be  the  ruin  of  them  all  if  you  do." — "  That  is  what 
I  think,"  said  Katharine.  "  If  John's  plans  should 
fail,  they  will  none  of  them  have  any  one  to  look 
to  for  help  but  me." — "But,  my  dear  Katharine, 
any  little  fortune  which  you  may  have  will  only  be 
sufficient  for  yourself ;  it  cannot  help  them." — "  I 
have  health  and  strength,"  said  Katharine,  "  and  I 
can  work.  But  I  cannot  bear  to  look  on ;  and, 
dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  I  ought  not  to  do  so  ;  I  ought  to 
trust  that  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  be  shown 
what  I  ought  to  do.  The  worst  is,"  she  continued, 
"  to  be  talking  of  all  this  when  the  money  is  not 
ours,  and  when  it  must  be  such  misery  for  it  to  be 
ours  ;  but  it  is  not  John's  doing,  he  never  would  be 
so  unfeeling.  Oh!  the  marriage! — "She  is  not 
altered  from  what  she  was  as  a  girl,"  said  Jane. 
— "  No ;  but  please  we  won't  talk  about  her ;  I 
never  let  myself  do  it  if  I  can  help  it.  I  don't 
think  I  have  anything  more  to  say,  so  perhaps  I 
ought  to  go." — "  Not  yet,"  said  Jane  ;  "  you  know 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  such  a  long  time." — "  And 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  you,"  replied  Katharine; 
"  though  I  need  not  ask,  I  am  sure  London  does  not 
agree  with  you." — "  London  might,  but  the  life  does 
not,"  said  Jane,  "  the  late  hours  are  so  bad." — "  I 
thought  Dr.  Lowe  forbade  them,"  observed  Katha- 
rine. Jane  smiled.  "  Yes,  he  forbids,  but  who 
follows  a  doctor's  advice  precisely  ?  I  can't  say  no, 
when  Philip  asks  me  to  go  out."— "But  you  cannot 
possibly  be  strong  enough,"  said  Katharine.  "  I 
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should  think  you  could  not  even"  sit  up  and  talk  at 
home." — "  That  is  because  you  see  me  early  in  the 
day,"  replied  Jane.  "  You  don't  know  what  I  am 
when  I  am  made  up  for  the  afternoon  and  evening." 
Katharine  became  very  grave.  "  Dear  Mrs. 
Forbes,"  she  said,  "  is  it  right  ?  "  Jane  was  silent. 
"  May  I  say  what  I  really  think  ?  "  continued  Ka- 
tharine.— Jane's  smile  was  inexpressibly  sweet : 
"  Yes,  surely,  as  in  the  old  school  days." — "  When 
I  was  always  so  blunt,"  said  Katharine,  thought- 
fully. She  paused  for  an  instant,  then  the  words, 
"  Is  it  not  deceit  ?"  escaped  her,  as  it  were  invo- 
luntarily. Jane  looked  pained  for  a  moment,  but 
not  in  the  least  annoyed.  "  I  hope  not,"  she  said;  "I 
do  not  mean  it  to  be." — "  But  it  may  be,  though  you 

don't  mean  it,  and  by-and-by  Colonel  Forbes  " 

"He  knows  the  risk,"  exclaimed  Jane. — "I  could 
not  bear  it  if  he  did  not.  But,  Katharine,  men  do 
not  feel  as  women  do  about  these  things." — "  Some 
men  do,"  rose  to  Katharine's  lips;  but  she  said 
nothing. — "  They  have  so  many  important  things  to 
think  of,"  continued  Jane ;  "  at  least  I  am  sure 
Philip  has.  It  would  not  be  natural  for  him  to  be 
always  thinking  of  me,  and  I  can't  fret  him  with  all 
my  changes  of  headache,  and  sideache,  and  heart- 
ache ;  and  one  day  is  so  like  another  he  cannot 
understand  whether  I  am  getting  better  or  worse ;  it 
is  all  very  natural." — "  Dr.  Lowe  ought  to  tell  him," 
exclaimed  Katharine  with  some  indignation  in  her 
manner. — "  Dr.  Lowe  does  tell  him,"  replied  Jane, 
gently  ;  "  he  did  the  other  day  when  I  was  ill  with 
one  of  my  bad  attacks  ;  and  then  he  became 
very  unhappy,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
and  I  did  not  see  him  the  whole  day,  he  was  so 
miserable.  But  he  was  forced  to  go  out  again 
to  the  House,  or  to  attend  to  some  other  busi- 
ness, and  seeing  me  look  much  as  I  did  before,  he 
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can't  understand  now  that  there  is  much  amiss. 
Indeed  it's  all  very  natural."  Katharine  could  scarcely 
refrain  a  smile  at  the  earnestness  with  which  this 
was  said,  as  if  Jane's  whole  happiness  depended  upon 
exculpating  her  husband  from  all  blame  in  Katha- 
rine's eyes. — "  And  it  is  not  only  the  going  out  and 
seeing  so  many  people  which  is  trying,"  continued 
Jane,  endeavouring  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a 
different  channel ;  "  but  domestic  affairs  are  so 
worrying,  so  much  more  so  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Laurette  tries  my  temper  terribly."  —  "I  should 
think  so,"  said  Katharine,  heartily. — Jane  laughed. 
"You  would  not  bear  with  her  a  single  day." — "Not 
a  single  hour,"  said  Katharine.  —  "  Well !  perhaps 
I  would  not  if  I  could  help  it ;  but  if  you  could  ima- 
gine what  the  difficulty  is  of  getting  a  trustworthy 
maid  !  you  know  I  have  had  experience, — and  Lau- 
rette is  really  very  straight-forward."  —  "  I  should 
be  afraid  it  was  her  only  virtue,"  said  Katharine. — 
"  It  is  the  largest,  certainly,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  and 
1  mean  to  part  with  her  as  soon  as  I  can  find  any 
one  else  to  suit  me." — "  I  should  like  to  offer  my- 
self," said  Katharine,  quietly.  Jane  laughed  again. 
"  Colonel  Forbes  would  not  like  me,"  said  Katha- 
rine, "  that  would  be  one  great  objection." — "  And 
I  should  not  like  you,"  said  Jane,  more  seriously,  as 
she  observed  the  expression  of  Katharine's  face. 
4<  My  maid !  impossible  !"  —  "  Not  impossible,  I 
hope,"  said  Katharine,  "  if  I  had  no  other  claim- 
but "  she  rose  from  her  seat  — "  I  shall  go  home 

to-night,  if  I  can.  Perhaps,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  you 
would  try  and  let  me  know  a  little  oftener  how  you 
are.  If  it  were  only  one  line,  it  would  be  a  comfort." 
— "  A  month  more  and  we  hope  to  be  at  Maple- 
stead,"  said  Jane  i  "then  there  will  be  no  need  of  let- 
ters."— "A  month's  change  and  chances!  what  will 
they  bring?"  said  Katharine,  sadly.  Jane  read  in  a 
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moment  the  direction  of  her  thoughts.  "  God  will 
support  you,  dear  Katharine,"  she  said,  "  whatever 
you  may  have  to  bear."  Katharine  could  not  answer. 
"How  one  values  that  prayer,"  continued  Jane,  "  for 
His  gracious  and  ready  help ;  ready  means  so  entirely 
what  one  is  always  wanting — help  without  delay.'' 

Katharine  turned  aside  her  head  to  conceal  the 
bursting  tears.  "  Do  you  remember  our  last  con- 
versation ?"  continued  Jane  ;  "  I  hope  it  did  me  good. 
At  least  I  have  learnt  to  wish  that  I  may  have  no 
wishes  ;  and  now  I  would  preach  the  same  sermon 
to  you."  Katharine  took  her  hand  affectionately. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,"  she  said,  "  will  you  believe 
that  if  I  have  wishes,  they  are  more  for  you  than 
my  mother.  She  has  seen  all  the  happiness  that 
lite  can  give  her." — "  Do  not  wish  for  me,  Katha- 
rine," replied  Jane,  earnestly,  "  or  do  not  tell  me 
so,  lest  I  should  begin  to  wish  again  myself.  The 
day  I  saw  you  at  Maplestead,"  she  continued,  "  it 
seemed  that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  conquer 
the  constant  restlessness  and  longing  for  certainty 
and  happiness  for  others  as  well  as  for  myself ;  but 
my  life  here  has  been  good  for  me  in  that  way ; 
everything  has  been  so  put  out  of  my  power,  the 
children  and  my  husband,  and  all  the  home  matters 
I  was  interested  in  ;  1  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
learn  acquiescence  in  all  things." — "  Not  in  want  of 
care  for  your  health,"  exclaimed  Katharine,  quickly. 
Jane  looked  deeply  pained.  She  did  not  speak  for 
some  seconds,  then  raising  her  eyes  to  Katharine's 
face,  she  said  slowly,  "  We  cannot  alter  the  character 
and  the  tastes  which  God  has  given." — "But  we  need 
not  give  in  to  them,"  said  Katharine,  hesitatingly, 
"  when  the  consequences  will  be  so  terrible."  — 
"  So  I  have  said  to  myself  many  times,"  continued 
Jane,  her  pale  face  flushed  with  the  effort  at  unre- 
serve which  she  was  making ;  "  and,  Katharine,  I 
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have  done  all  I  could — all  that  a  woman  can  do — but 
even  for  myself,  it  is  worse  to  oppose  than  to  yield, 
it  frets  me  more.  And  to  know  I  had  thwarted  my 
husband,  and  that  if  it  were  to  please  God  to  take  me,  I 
should  be  remembered  only  as  having  always  opposed 
his  will — I  could  not  bearit." — Katharine  was  silent. 
"  You  do  not  agree  with  me,"  said  Jane. — "  I  do 
not  think  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be,"  re- 
plied Katharine. — "  Who  is  to  help  it  ?"  Another 
pause,  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  Laurette  :  Monsieur  le  Colonel  wished 
to  know  if  madame  was  alone  ?  Jane  became  ner- 
vously flurried  in  a  moment.  Katharine  could  see 
the  rapid  pulsation  in  her  throat.  *'  Good-bye  !  dear 
Mrs.  Forbes,"  she  said  quickly. — "  Good-bye !  dear, 
dear  Katharine  ;"  but  Jane's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  door.  "  You  will  write  to  me,  and  tell  me  every- 
thing. God  bless  you."  —  "  And  you,  too,  dear 
Mrs.  Forbes.  Oh !  if  I  could  but  help  you !"  — 
"  Kiss  me,  please,"  said  Jane,  and  Katharine  bent 
down,  and  with  a  fond  reverential  affection  pressed 
her  lips  to  Jane's  forehead,  and  then  hastened  away. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


KATHARINE'S  friend  in  Great  Russell  Street  was 
a  cousin  of  her  mother's,  the  wife  of  a  linendraper. 
They  did  not  often  meet,  but  occasionally  in  the 
old  times,  when  Mrs.  Davis  required  country  air, 
she  had  spent  a  month  at  Rilworth,  and  in  return 
Mr.  Ashton  made  Great  Russell  Street  his  head- 
quarters whenever  business  called  him  to  London. 
Katharine  was  not  sorry  to  find  herself  standing 
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again  at  her  cousin's  door,  in  this  comparatively 
quiet  street,  after  having  been  rattled  through  the 
neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly  in  an  omnibus,  and 
left  to  find  the  rest  of  her  way  on  foot  from  Oxford 
Street.  Great  Russell  Street  was  home  in  its  way  ; 
she  had  been  there  several  times  before,  and  it  was 
the  beginning  of  those  regions  of  dull  respectability 
amongst  which  "  unprotected  females  "  can  wander 
without  fear.  Her  cousin's  house  was  just  opposite 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  sentinel  standing  before 
the  gateway  assumed,  in  her  eyes,  the  character  of  a 
solemn  domestic  watchman.  In  her  childish  visits  to 
London,  Katharine  had  believed  that  he  was  placed 
there  as  an  especial  mark  of  favour  to  her  cousins, 
and  never  could  quite  divest  herself  of  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  some  peculiar  safety  attached  to 
his  tall  fur  cap  and  raised  musket. 

She  hailed  his  appearance  now,  however,  princi- 
pally as  a  signal  of  rest,  for  both  body  and  mind 
were  exhausted.  Refreshment  for  the  former  was 
easily  to  be  had.  The  good-humoured  portly 
dame  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Cousin  Hannah, 
piqued  herself  upon  the  way  in  which  she  did  the 
honours  of  her  very  comfortable  house,  and  Katha- 
rine, as  she  entered  the  passage,  was  greeted  with, 
"Well,  Kate,  so  you  are  come  back,  are  you?  You 
must  have  had  a  nice,  long,  dusty  walk ;  and  there's 
a  Bath  cheese  waiting  for  you  up  stairs,  and  some 
Scotch  ale — excellent  Scotch  ale  as  ever  you  tasted, 
or  porter,  if  you  like  it  better.  What !  not  drink 
porter?"  she  added,  replying  to  Katharine's  look, 
rather  than  her  words.  "  You  would  not  say  that 
long  if  you  lived  in  London ;  but  never  mind, 
come  up  stairs  ;  dinner  won't  be  ready  for  this  two 
hours." — "I  will  wait  for  dinner,  please,  Cousin 
Hannah,"  said  Katharine. — "  Trust  me  for  that  I 
Why,  they'll  say  we've  been  starving  you.  You 
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look  as  pale  as  a  ghost ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  done  in  sight-seeing  before  you  go  back." — 
"  Not  much,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Katharine  ;  "  for 
I  must  certainly  return  this  evening." — "Must! 
that's  a  word  for  the  Queen,  not  for  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Davis,  good-humouredly.  "  Why,  you  can't  if  you 
wish  it.  There's  been  a  gentleman  here  to  see  you 
on  business,  and  I  told  him  we  meant  to  keep  you 
here ;  and,  as  he  was  going  out  of  town  for  this 
day  and  next,  he  told  me  to  tell  you  he  would  call 
the  day  after."  Katharine's  heart  gave  a  sudden 
bound,  and,  stopping  half-way  up  the  rather  dark 
staircase,  she  inquired  if  the  gentleman  had  left  his 
name.  "  No  ;  and  I  did  not  think  he  looked  as  if 
he  would  like  to  be  asked.  But  there's  a  note  for 
you  upstairs  ;  first  go  up  and  take  off  your  things, 
and  then  you  shall  have  it."  Katharine  hesitated. 
"  No,  no ;  not  now,"  said  Mrs.  Davis,  laughing. 
"  I  shan't  have  you  down  for  the  next  half- hour  if  I 
let  you  have  it  now ;  and  I'm  dying  to  hear  how 
you  got  on  in  your  walk,  and  what  you've  seen." 
Katharine  felt  herself  weak,  but  she  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  show  any  interest  in  the  note, 
though  nothing  would  have  been  more  simple  than 
to  say  that,  as  it  was  probably  upon  business,  she 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  at  once.  Conscience  made 
her  a  coward,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  sent  up- 
stairs like  a  child,  and  even  came  down  again,  and 
talked  upon  indifferent  subjects  for  some  minutes, 
before  she  ventured  to  ask,  taking  up  a  little  note 
lying  upon  the  mantelpiece,  whether  that  was  what 
the  gentleman  had  left.  "To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Davis  ;  "  and  you  were  dying  of  curiosity  to  look  at 
it  before.  Oh,  Kate !  Kate  !  as  if  you  could  deceive 
me  !"  — "It  is  not  a  very  important  document,"  said 
Katharine,  glancing  over  it.  "  Mr.  Ronaldson  merely 
hopes  that  I  shall  not  do  anything  in  the  business 
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which  brought  me  to  town  till  I  have  seen  him. 
You  have  heard  of  Mr.  Ronaldson,  Cousin  Hannah. 
He  has  been  a  good  friend  to  us  in  many  cases  of 
difficulty." — "  Oh,  that's  it ;"  and  Mrs.  Davis  looked 
quite  disappointed  that  there  was  no  greater  mys- 
tery. "  And  he's  coming  again  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, is  he  ?" — "He  hopes  to  do  so,"  said  Katha- 
rine, re-opening  the  note,  and  trying  to  conceal  the 
keen  sense  of  disappointment  at  having  missed  him. 
—  "  Well !  then  you  must  eat  something  to  keep 
up  your  spirits  till  he  does  come,"  said  Mrs.  Davis. 
"  Here,  now,  I  venture  to  say  you  have  not  tasted 
a  better  cheese  since  the  one  I  sent  your  poor  father 
eight  years  ago."  Katharine  shrank  from  the  recol- 
lection thus  brought  back  to  her,  and,  cutting  a  little 
piece  of  bread,  said  she  would  have  that,  if  she  might, 
and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  she  would  go  upstairs 
again,  if  her  cousin  did  not  mind,  for  her  head  was 
aching  rather,  with  the  noise  of  the  omnibus. 
"  That's  because  you  are  not  used  to  it.  If  you 
would  just  stay  a  month  with  us,  you'd  think  no 
more  of  an  omnibus  than  of  a  light  chaise  ;  but  it  is 
always  the  case  with  you  folks  down  in  the  country  ; 
you  ar'n't  fit  to  move  when  you  come  up  first,  and 
then  you  fuss,  and  fume,  and  get  ill,  and  say  you 
can't  live  here.  I  venture  to  say,  now,"  she  added, 
almost  angrily,  "  you'll  be  for  staying  at  home  this 
afternoon,  instead  of  making  the  most  of  your  time, 
like  a  sensible  girl." — "  I  had  meant  to  go  back  by 
the  late  train,  thank  you,  Cousin  Hannah,"  said 
Katharine,  in  a  tone  which?  though  she  tried  to 
keep  it  calm,  betrayed  extreme  worry  of  mind. 
"  Back  this  evening  !  why  you  are  mad,  Kate !  a 
girl  like  you  !  " — "  Not  so  much  of  a  girl,"  inter- 
rupted Katharine,  with  a  smile  ;  "  six-and-twenty  is 
not  so  very  young." — "  You  may  be  six  hundred 
for  aught  I  know,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Davis ;  "  but  I 
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know  I  nursed  you  when  you  were  in  long  clothes, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  travel  about  by  your- 
self at  night  in  that  fashion.  Husband  wouldn't 
hear  of  it ;  so  just  don't  think  about  it,  but  take  a 
bit  of  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  and  then  go  up 
to  your  room  and  rest,  if  you  will,  till  dinner, 
and  after  that  we'll  talk  about  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  sight-seeing." — "  Thank  you  very  much, 
but  you  must  let  me  think  about  it,  please,  cousin," 
said  Katharine,  decidedly. — "  Think  !  oh,  yes !  think 
as  much  as  you  please,  only  don't  take  it  into  your 
head  to  be  travelling  about  the  country  at  night. 
You've  got  your  box  taken  up,  and  I'll  come  pre- 
sently to  help  unpack  it." — "  Or  pack  the  carpet- 
bag again,"  said  Katharine,  quietly. — "  Oh,  Kate, 
what  a  perverse  child  you  always  were !"  said  Mrs. 
Davis,  shaking  her  head;  "don't  I  remember  so 
well  how  your  poor  mother  wanted  you  to  sing  a 
song  one  day,  j  ust  as  you  were  beginning  to  speak, 
and  how  you  would  stand  up  and  say,  '  How  doth 
the  little  busy  bee ! " — "  I  don't  mean  to  be  per- 
verse now,  Cousin  Hannah,"  replied  Katharine, 
gently ;  "  but  I  can't  really  decide  anything  yet, 
and  my  head  aches  very  much." — "  Ah  !  I  thought 
how  it  would  be  when  you  went  out  this  morning. 
And  then  you  have  told  me  nothing  about  your 
visit ;  how  you  found  Mrs.  Forbes,  and  whether 
it's  true  that  she  and  the  Colonel  don't  hit  it  off; 
for  that's  what  Betsy  Carter  wrote  me  word  from 
Rilworth."  Poor  Katharine  !  this  was  the  climax. 
Yet  she  had  sufficient '  command  to  check  the  out- 
burst of  indignation  which  rose  to  her  lips,  and 
merely  saying,  "  Please  call  me,  Cousin  Hannah, 
when  dinner  is  ready,"  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 
A  very  dull  apartment  that  was  of  Katharine's,  in 
spite  of  all  the  attempts  at  comfortable  furniture ; 
a  front  attic,  the  small  windows  veiled  by  dingy 
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muslin  blinds,  over  which  might  be  seen  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  of  innumerable  smoke-dried  houses. 
Mrs.  Davis  was  a  good  housekeeper,  and  neat  in  all 
her  habits  ;  but,  as  she  frequently  said,  what  could 
ever  stand  against  London  "  blacks  ?  "  certainly  not 
Katharine's  bedroom.  There  were  scattered  blacks 
upon  the  counterpane,  blacks  upon  the  uncovered 
boards  of  the  floor,  and  upon  the  carpet  round 
the  bed ;  blacks  also  upon  the  cloth  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  a  whole  army  upon  the  discoloured 
mantelpiece ;  and  when  Katharine  looked  in  the 
glass,  blacks  had  formed  a  settlement  upon  her 
forehead,  and  when  she  poured  some  water  into 
the  washing-basin,  blacks  floated  merrily  about  in 
the  water.  Oh !  for  a  taste  of  the  pure  water  from 
the  springs  at  Moorlands,  and  a  rush  of  the  free, 
cool  air  from  among  the  beech-trees  at  Maplestead ! 
It  may  be  very  weak  to  be  affected  by  such  trifles ; 
but  it  is  human  nature.  Katharine  was  just  then 
too  worn  in  spirits  to  be  able  to  endure  petty  evils 
quite  patiently ;  she  threw  up  the  window  with  a 
sense  of  disgust,  and  leant  out  of  it,  longing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky,  that  she  might  forget,  for 
a  passing  moment,  dirt,  and  noise,  and  misery,  and 
the  claims  of  whirling,  anxious,  unceasing  care, 
which  so  oppressed  her  whenever  she  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  calmly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  Love 
which  was  her  shield  in  the  haunts  of  men,  as 
amidst  the  lonely  beauty  of  nature,  think  over  her 
present  and  her  future  duties.  She  had  suffered 
very  much  within  the  last  few  weeks  ;  far  more  than 
she  had  expressed  to  Jane,  or  could  even  venture 
now  to  recall.  Terrible  were  the  recollections  of 
her  mother's  illness,  but  far  worse  was  the  thought 
of  that  family  discord  which  had  now  made  its  en- 
trance among  them,  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances. And  all  to  be  attributed  to  her !  That  was 
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the  accusation  now  constantly  sounded  in  her  ears, 
by  Selinafrom  anger,  by  John  from  weakness.  And 
Katharine  had  borne  all  silently ;  she  had  gone  to 
no  one  for  sympathy,  not  even  Mr.  Reeves.  The 
idea  that  on  her  mother's  death-bed  the  little  pro- 
perty she  had  to  leave  was  to  prove  a  source  of 
disunion  to  her  children  was  so  intensely  galling, 
that  Katharine  would  have  borne  any  amount  of 
suffering  rather  than  make  it  known.  She  had 
done  all  she  could ;  she  had  asked  for  advice  which, 
it  seemed,  would  be  the  wisest  she  could  obtain,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  appeared  most  needed 
it  had  been  denied  her.  It  was  a  harassing,  haunt- 
ing thought.  There  had  been  moments  when  it 
almost  tempted  her  to  distrust  the  Mercy  which  was 
guiding  the  events  of  her  life  ;  and  even  when  the 
weak  doubt  had  been  battled  with  and  conquered, 
it  left  her  a  prey  to  a  heart-sickness  which  was  far 
worse  than  any  positive  pain.  Katharine  had  be- 
lieved that  her  short,  business-like  note  would  have 
brought  an  immediate  reply  from  Charles  Ronald- 
son,  and,  with  him  to  help  them,  she  felt  that  every- 
thing would  be  well.  If  he  approved  of  John's 
plans,  her  own  mind  would  be  at  rest ;  if  he  disap- 
proved, she  could  not  but  think  that  his  influence 
would  suffice  to  induce  her  brother  to  relinquish 
them.  This  she  had  allowed  to  herself,  but  there 
was  yet  something  behind,  a  hope  unacknowledged, 
that  perhaps  if  he  were  well  enough  he  would  come 
himself;  and  day  after  day,  as  the  post  failed  to 
bring  an  answer  to  her  letter,  she  had  reckoned  the 
chances  of  his  arriving  by  the  evening  train,  or  tra- 
velling by  night,  and  reaching  Rilworth  early  in 
the  morning,  saying  to  herself  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  very  improbable,  but  still  it  might  be. 
Thus  she  kept  him  in  her  thoughts,  and  looked  to 
him  for  comfort  in  a  degree  which  grievously  in- 
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creased  the  disappointment  as  time  went  by  and  she 
heard  nothing.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  wrote 
a  second  time,  still  as  formally  as  before,  and,  whilst 
yet  expecting  a  reply,  she  entreated  her  brother  to 
wait  before  he  opened  the  business  to  her  mother  ; 
but  John  was  by  this  time  under  influence  directly 
opposed  to  hers ;  and,  urged  by  his  wife  and  by 
persons  interested  in  the  speculation,  he  insisted 
upon  keeping  to  the  first  agreement. 

The  result !  —  Katharine  could  not  venture  to 
recall  it  in  detail,  but  it  was  stamped  upon  her  me- 
mory in  characters  which  no  time  could  efface.  And 
she  had  not  been  blameless,  her  temper  had  failed 
once.  She  had  spoken  harshly,  exaggerated  the 
risk,  foretold  consequences  which,  after  all,  might 
be  only  the  coinage  of  her  own  brain  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  weakness  and  her  sin  had  met  her, 
as  it  were,  face  to  face  over  her  mother's  dying  bed ; 
for  Mrs.  Ashton  was  dying,  though  by  lingering 
degrees.  There  was  no  hope  of  her  rallying  and 
regaining  strength,  scarcely  even  of  recovering  con- 
sciousness. Two  days  after  that  terrible  morning 
when  her  mother  had  a  second  time  been  carried 
senseless  to  her  bed,  the  answer  for  which  Katha- 
rine had  so  anxiously  looked,  as  at  least  affording  an 
opening  of  escape  from  her  perplexities,  arrived. 
She  had  described  it  to  Mrs.  Forbes, — a  note  from  a 
kind  of  clerk,  saying  that  her  business  should  be 
attended  to.  And  this,  then,  was  the  end  of  her  trust 
in  Charles  Ronaldson's  willingness  to  help  ! — The 
delay  of  a  week,  when  she  had  begged  urgently  for 
an  immediate  answer,  and  a  letter  not  written  by 
himself,  but  put  into  the  hands  of  a  clerk. 

Poor  Katharine  !  she  knew  then  what  the  vision 
was  which  she  had  conjured  up.  The  feeling  of 
neglect,  of  disappointment  was  maddening.  In  the 
bitterness  of  wounded  pride  she  allowed  herself  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  force  her  affairs 
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upon  his  notice  when  he  seemed  to  take  so  little 
interest  in  them ;  and  when  again  urged  by  her 
brother  to  give  a  promise  which  should  bind  her  to 
enter  into  his  plans,  she  had  taken  the  sudden  reso- 
lution of  coming  herself  to  London  for  one  day,  to 
consult  Colonel  Forbes.  It  was  more  for  John's 
sake  than  her  own.  She  believed  him  to  be  still  un- 
pledged, though  his  friends  were  putting  temptation 
in  his  way  ;  and  Henry  Madden  especially  was  every 
day  at  Moorlands,  insisting  upon  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  speculation.  Katharine  had  no- 
thing to  bring  against  it  but  her  own  misgivings. 
The  very  fact  that  George  Andrews,  opposed  to 
her  brother  as  he  was  in  politics,  should  support  it 
awoke  a  doubt ;  and  she  could  not  argue,  as  John 
did,  that  because  Colonel  Forbes  hoped  it  might 
answer,  and  used  smooth  words  about  the  chair- 
man, and  spoke  of  his  respect  for  his  estimable 
friend  Mr.  Andrews,  therefore  everything  was  safe  ; 
Colonel  Forbes  would  be  only  too  well  pleased  to 
rid  himself  of  John  Ashton  as  a  tenant,  that  Katha- 
rine knew  quite  well.  Yet  she  felt  certain  he  would 
not  do  anything  dishonourable,  and  she  believed  that 
if  questions  of  fact  were  asked,  they  would  receive 
an  honest  answer.  With  this  belief  she  went  not 
to  consult  but  to  inquire.  The  object  of  her  visit 
had  failed,  but  now  there  was  hope  still.  The  little 
note  from  Charles  Ronaldson  might  be  the  means  of 
settling  all  the  discordant  opinions.  Alas,  for  Ka- 
tharine !  the  comfort  had  come  too  late  to  restore  her 
peace  of  mind.  If  he  had  cared  for  her,  so  she  said 
to  herself  when  she  began  to  think,  there  would  have 
been  no  delay,  and  her  mother's  misery  might  have 
been  saved.  Goading  and  bitter  were  her  thoughts 
whilst  she  sat  by  the  open  window  gazing  upon  the 
people  passing  below.  Where  is  loneliness  so  lonely 
as  in  London  ?  On  they  went,  rushing,  hurrying, 
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one  after  the  other, — self-complacent  ease,  busy 
respectability,  harassing  care,  abject  poverty, — 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  aim,  each  with  the 
burden  of  its  own  thoughts, — each,  as  it  seemed, 
using  the  mighty  city  and  its  gigantic  resources,  not 
as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  for  attaining  it.  And  so 
there  could  be  no  rest,  and  little  sympathy,  at  least 
on  the  surface  ;  and  Katharine,  as  she  looked  upon 
them,  felt  that  she  also  had  been  caught  in  the  vor- 
tex, and,  like  them,  was  being  borne  along  by  the 
current  of  the  world's  business — to  what  haven  ? 

That  was  the  sad  question.  Others  doubtless  had 
homes  to  which  they  were  hastening, — loved  friends 
to  whom,  when  escaped  from  the  turmoil  in  which 
they  were  moving,  they  might  return  and  find  a 
sweet  repose ;  but  Katharine's  home  was  breaking 
up.  A  few  weeks,  —  it  could  scarcely  be  more, — 
and  the  one  tie  which  yet  bound  her  to  the  joyous 
days  of  her  childhood  would  be  broken  ;  she  would 
have  no  one  pressing  duty,  there  would  be  no  one 
to  whom  she  was  necessary.  And  what  was  to  re- 
place that  one  object — her  mother's  comfort — which 
had  for  so  many  years  been  the  rule  by  which 
she  had  measured  all  other  claims  ?  When  left  to 
choose  for  herself  where  she  would  go,  what  she 
would  do,  for  what  purpose  she  would  live,  how 
was  she  to  decide  ?  It  was  a  dreary  blank  which 
spread  before  her.  A  few  months  before  she  might 
have  said,  that  wherever  her  brother  went  there 
would  be  her  home  likewise ;  but  circumstances 
were  much  changed  since  then.  Hard  words,  and 
cold  looks,  and  unjust  accusations,  separate  more 
widely  than  any  outward  circumstances.  Katharine 
might  and  would  have  forgiven  readily,  for  she  had 
done  little  wrong  ;  but  Selina's  estrangement  was  of 
a  different  character.  She  who  had  in  reality  been 
the  offender  was  the  least  likely  to  forgive ;  and 
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John,  weak  by  nature,  and  rendered  intensely  irri- 
table, as  weak  people  always  are,  by  a  well-grounded 
opposition,  had  suffered  himself  to  say  things  which 
he  could  not  expect  Katharine  to  forget,  and  which 
therefore  he  never  forgot  himself.  Both  were  cool 
to  her  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  future  of  their 
lives,  Katharine  saw  plainly  that  hers  could  not  be 
united  with  them.  Her  father's  words  again  re- 
curred to  her, — she  was  to  be  the  children's  friend. 
That  could  not  be  now  ;  and  the  tears,  which  had 
been  scorched  by  the  weariness  of  a  deeper  sorrow, 
coursed  each  other  down  Katharine's  cheek,  as  she 
thought  how,  if  she  left  Moorlands,  she  should  miss 
the  fond  caresses  and  soft  words  of  the  little  ones 
whom  for  so  many  months  she  had  been  training, 
as  she  hoped,  for  Heaven. 

But  there  was  nothing  definite  in  all  this  ;  one 
thought  followed  the  other  irregularly.  Katharine 
could  not  have  borne  anything  like  a  fixed  consider- 
ation of  the  possible  future ;  for  there  was  a  dark 
gulf  between  it  and  the  present  moment,  watching, 
and  sorrow,  and  desolation  of  the  heart,  and  what 
she  might  feel,  or  how  she  might  be  enabled  to  act 
when  actually  left  to  the  loneliness  which  now  she 
dreaded,  who  could  say?  She  turned  again  to 
Charles  Ronaldson's  note;  not  exactly  from  inte- 
rest, though  it  did  interest  her  ;  and  after  a  few 
seconds  she  found  herself  retracing  the  lines,  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  signs  of  weakness,  or  the 
remains  of  illness  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  ; 
but  principally,  as  she  thought,  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  done  about  it.  To  miss  seeing  him  again 
might  be  throwing  away  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
opportunity  she  would  have  of  actually  talking  to 
him  and  explaining  all  her  difficulties  ;  yet  to  re- 
main absent  from  her  mother  so  long  was  a  risk 
which  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of. 
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Should  she  ask  him  to  come  to  Moorlands  ?  Pride 
whispered  no;  common  sense  suggested  yes.  If 
they  were  nothing  to  each  other,  there  could  be  no 
reason  against  it.  But  then  perhaps  he  might  not 
be  able  to  come  ;  whereas,  if  she  were  to  stay,  she 
would  be  certain,  humanly  speaking,  to  see  him. 
Her  mother  might  become  worse  ;  but  then  also 
she  might  not,  and  Mr.  Fowler  had  given  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  she  was  likely  to  linger  for 
weeks.  Still,  to  leave  her,  and  to  find  perhaps  that 
Selina  had  neglected  her,  —  that  would  be  very 
miserable ;  but  then,  again,  to  discover  that  if  she 
had  only  remained,  she  might  have  heard  something 
to  influence  John  and  perhaps  save  him  from  a  false 
and  irremediable  step  !  It  was  a  great  perplexity. 
Katharine  could  only  solve  it  as  she  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  solve  all  questions  of  difficulty, 
whether  involving  things  of  earth  or  Heaven, — by 
prayer.  And  it  was  not  till  then  that  she  saw 
clearly  the  few  rules  which  in  former  days  she  had 
given  herself  for  guidance  in  similar  cases.  One 
was  always,  if  possible,  to  keep  to  an  engagement 
when  once  made ;  that  decidedly  put  the  balance  in 
favour  of  departure.  She  had  promised  to  return, 
and  John  and  Selina  would  be  expecting  her. 
Another  was,  in  all  cases,  to  choose  a  positive  before 
a  possible  duty.  She  would  certainly  be  doing  right 
in  going  back  to  her  mother  without  delay, — she 
might  only  be  doing  right  in  waiting  to  see  Charles 
Ronaldson  ;  and  when  Katharine  had  settled  these 
points  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  conscience,  she  felt, 
by  the  sharp  though  quickly  subdued  pang  of  regret 
which  followed,  how  much,  in  spite  of  all  pride  and 
disappointment,  inclination  might  have  influenced 
her  decision  to  the  contrary. 

She  went  down  stairs  again  to  tell  her  cousin  what 
she  had  resolved  upon,  feeling  that  the  communica- 
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tion  might  not  be  agreeable,  yet  still  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  outburst  of  reproachful  entreaties 
which  awaited  her.  —  To  think  of  going  back  the 
same  afternoon  !  Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  former  days.  Arid  what  on  earth 
could  have  induced  her  to  come  up,  if  she  wasn't 
going  to  stay  one  night  ?  Mrs.  Davis,  in  her  dis- 
appointment, could  almost  have  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  say,  that  it  was  giving  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  nothing  ;  but  her  good-natured  hospi- 
tality stood  in  the  way  as  a  check.  She  contented 
herself  with  giving  her  husband  a  summons  to  din- 
ner, in  a  loud,  domestic  key,  which  doubtless  was 
well  understood  by  the  meek  little  man,  who 
immediately  answered  it ;  rushing  into  the  room, 
stumbling  over  a  footstool,  nearly  upsetting  a  chair 
in  his  near-sighted  haste,  and  putting  his  face  into 
such  close  contact  with  the  dishes  on  the  table,  in 
order  to  see  what  they  contained,  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if,  in  his  delight  at  the  meeting,  he  was 
about  to  favour  them  with  an  embrace.  "  There's 
no  need  for  that,  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Davis,  ap- 
proaching the  table.  "  Here's  Katharine  won't  eat, 
nor  drink,  nor  see  anything.  We'd  as  well  be  with- 
out a  dinner  for  any  good  it  will  be  to  her.'' — "  Not 
quite  I  hope,"  said  Katharine,  good  humouredly  ; 
"I mean  to  make  a  very  good  dinner,  if  you  don't 
object,  for  it  is  along  time  since  breakfast." — "  Very 
true,  quite  true,  Cousin  Kate.  Draw  your  chair  in ; 
and  then,  Mrs.  Davis,  we'll  just  ask  a  blessing  and 
begin."  Mrs.  Davis  tried  to  look  moody;  but  it  was 
a  very  difficult  matter,  most  especially  when  sitting 
at  the  head  of  her  own  table  doing  the  honours  of 
some  very  fine  soles, — such  soles,  as  she  declared, 
as  never  were  to  be  had  anywhere  out  of  London, 
and  which  she  had  bought  herself  that  very  morning. 
Mr.  Davis  suggested  that,  if  there  were  any  more 
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to  be  procured  of  the  same  kind,  Katharine  might 
have  a  basket  made  up  for  her  to  carry  home. — "  To 
be  sure  she  might ;  that  is,  if  she  would  only  have 
waited,"  was  his  wife's  reply.  "  There's  nothing  that 
can't  be  had  nor  done  in  London,  if  people  will  only 
give  time;  but  how  is  one  to  manage  when  they  are 
off  before  one  has  time  to  look  round  ?  Kate's  in 
such  a  hurry,  I  venture  to  say  she'll  be  wanting  to 
go  before  the  train." — "Not  quite,  cousin/'  said 
Katharine,  laughing.  "  Indeed,  I  wished  to  go  back 
by  the  latest  train,  because  of  having  some  shopping 
to  do  ;  and  I  meant  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  an  hour  to 
spare,  whether  you  could  have  gone  out  with  me, 
for  I  was  not  able  to  do  anything  this  morning." 

Shopping !  almost  as  great  a  delight  to  Mrs. 
Davis  as  sight-showing ;  but  her  pride  would  not 
allow  her  to  acknowledge  it. 

She  put  sundry  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  espe- 
cially objected  to  the  idea  of  Katharine's  returning 
to  Rilworth  so  late.  "  There  is  a  train  at  seven," 
said  Katharine. — "  Too  late,"  observed  Mr.  Davis, 
gravely.  "  If  you  were  my  child,  Cousin  Kate, 
you  shouldn't  go."  —  "  If  she  had  been  your  child, 
she  would  never  have  thought  of  going,"  said  Mrs. 
Davis.  "  She  would  have  been  brought  up  differ- 
ently." —  "I  shall  be  at  Rilworth  by  nine,"  said 
Katharine.  —  "  And  what  are  you  to  do  when  you 
get  there  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Davis.  —  "  John  will  be 
there,"  replied  Katharine ;  "  I  told  him  I  might 
be  back  by  any  train  after  four,  so  you  see  he  will 
be  on  the  look-out  for  me." — "  All  a  chance,"  said 
Mrs.  Davis.  "  I  know  John  of  old ;  he  will  make 
sure  you  are  coming  by  the  first  train,  and  when  he 
finds  you  are  not  there,  he'll  put  himself  in  a  fuss, 
and  go  back  to  Moorlands ;  and  you'll  find  no  one 
at  the  station  to  meet  you ;  and  it  will  be  pitch 
dark ;  and  the  chances  are,  not  a  fly  to  be  had,  for 
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there's  few  enough  at  any  time  at  Rilworth  station  ; 
and  it  will  be  sure  to  rain  cats  and  dogs,  for  it's 
been  threatening  for  it  all  day;  and  then  you'll 
run  about  after  your  luggage,  and  never  find  it, 
and  two  to  one  but  you'll  lose  it  all ;  or  if  you  get  it, 
you'll  have  to  walk  into  Rilworth — and  a  good  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  that  is— in  a  pouring  rain  ;  and  the  end 
will  be,  you'll  be  drenched  through  and  through, 
and  sit  in  your  wet  things,  and  catch  your  death 
of  cold." — "  You'd  much  better  stay,  Cousin  Kate," 
said  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  been  listening  most  duti- 
fully to  his  wife's  prophecies.  Katharine  shook  her 
head.  "  We  must  be  back  here  by  six,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said ;  "  and  I  can  have  a  cab  to  take 
me  to  the  station."  Mrs.  Davis  rang  the  bell : 
"  Jenny,  there's  to  be  tea  ready  at  half-past  five, 
not  a  bit  later  ;  remember  that,  Kate."  And  she 
rose  from  table,  adding,  "  Such  a  flurry  as  it  all  is! " 
But  as  Katharine  felt  it  more  wise  to  consider  all 
this  as  an  "aside,"  she  went  upstairs  to  finish  packing 
her  little  carpet-bag,  and  prepare  for  going  out ; 
whilst  Mrs.  Davis,  grumbling  all  the  time,  adjourned 
to  the  kitchen,  to  order  something  "  nice  "  for  Ka- 
tharine's tea,  and  provide  a  little  basket  of  dainties, 
which  she  fancied  might  please  the  children,  if  they 
were  of  no  use  to  any  one  else. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

KATHARINE  came  in  from  her  walk,  very  tired, 
about  five  o'clock.  She  was  not  allowed  to  stay 
longer,  because,  as  Mrs.  Davis  said,  there  would  be 
no  time  left  for  tea.  Then  she  had  to  write  a  note 
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to  Charles  Ronaldson  ;  which,  happily,  she  had  no 
leisure  to  think  about,  and  so  it  flowed  fluently  and 
easily  ;  it  merely  expressed,  however,  that  she  was 
sorry  she  could  not  see  him,  and  that  she  should 
like  to  hear  from  him  as  to  her  brother's  business. 
In  the  postscript  there  was  the  hint — "  If  you 
should  come  to  Moorlands,  we  should  all  be  very 
glad  to  see  you."  This  was  all  she  ventured  to  say, 
and  little  though  it  was,  it  opened  a  door  which  gave 
her  in  the  distance  a  gleam  of  something  like  com- 
fort. Then  came  tea,  and  the  necessity  of  talking 
and  eating,  and  precisely  at  half-past  six  the  cab 
was  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Davis  ready  to  accompany 
her  to  the  Paddington  station.  Many  were  Cousin 
Hannah's  parting  injunctions,  given  with  a  kind 
of  surly  good-nature,  as  to  the  care  she  was  to 
take  of  herself,  and  how  she  was  to  be  sure  and 
wrap  herself  up,  because  the  nights  grew  cold, 
and  especially  not  to  forget  to  see  after  the  little 
hamper,  and  send  it  back  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity ;  and  to  remember  and  let  her  hear 
about  her  poor  dear  mother.  And  Mr.  Davis  was 
made  to  repeat  twice  over  the  number  of  parcels. 
And  at  last,  just  as  Katharine  was  stepping  into 
the  cab,  her  little  hand-basket  was  taken  from  her, 
and  a  piece  of  cake,  wrapped  up  carefully  in  white 
paper,  was  put  into  it,  that  she  might  be  quite  sure 
to  have  something  by  her,  whatever  might  happen. 
They  were  early  at  the  station ;  and  Katharine, 
not  liking  to  keep  Mr.  Davis,  took  her  place  as 
soon  as  she  could  in  the  railway  carriage  with  a 
woman  who  looked  like  a  respectable  nurse,  and 
two  or  three  men — all  very  civil.  The  carriage 
was  only  half-filled;  but  she  did  not  expect  that 
comfort  to  last  very  long.  "  The  hamper's  in  the 
van  behind,  Cousin  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Davis  ;  "  you 
won't  forget?  and  the  little  bag  you've  got  with 
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you." — "Yes,  all  right,  thank  you  very  much," 
said  Katharine.  —  "  And  wife  bade  me  be  sure  and 
tell  you  not  to  trust  to  the  railway  people,  but  to 
have  an  eye  to  the  hamper  yourself."  —  "  Yes,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  of  that." — "  Well,  then,  good- 
bye, and  a  pleasant  journey  to  you,  and  a  longer  stay 
next  time." — "  Good-bye,  and  a  great  many  thanks." 
Katharine  shook  hands  cordially,  watched  him  till 
he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then,  with  the  prospect  of 
only  silent  companionship,  felt  herself  at  last  able 
to  rest. 

The  train  was  late  in  starting,  and  it  was  a  long 
one,  and  rather  slow  ;  the  evening,  too,  was.  cloudy, 
evidently,  as  Cousin  Hannah  had  prophesied,  threat- 
ening for  rain.  It  seemed  to  grow  dark  uncom- 
monly soon  ;  or  perhaps  the  indistinctness,  and 
confusion,  and  rapid  succession  of  all  objects  on  a 
railway,  tended  to  give  the  impression.  Katharine 
was  so  tired,  that  she  became  very  sleepy,  and 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  that  if  she  did  not  take 
care  of  herself  no  one  would  do  so  for  her,  or 
warn  her  when  she  arrived  at  her  journey's  end, 
would  have  enabled  her  to  keep  even  moderately 
awake.  As  it  was,  she  managed  to  have  a  most 
remarkable  blending  of  images  in  her  mental  vision  ; 
smoking  engines  and  railway  porters,  Mr.  Davis 
and  Cousin  Hannah,  Colonel  Forbes  and  Jane, 
with  the  addition  of  Crewe  and  Laurette,  forming 
a  species  of  kaleidoscope,  from  the  review  of  which 
she  occasionally  started  up  as  a  stentorian  voice 
called  out  the  names  of  the  different  stations,  in 
those  marvellous  tones  peculiar  to  all  railways, 
whether  foreign  or  English,  and  which  seem  to 
have  it  peculiarly  for  their  object  to  perplex  and 
mislead  the  traveller. 

"  Room  here,  sir.  Three  seats  vacant."  The  face 
of  a  railway  porter  was  seen  by  the  glimmering 
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light  of  a  lamp  peering  into  the  carriage.  A  man 
wrapped  in  a  travelling  cloak  was  behind  him. 
The  door  was  opened.  Katharine  was  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  carriage,  and  the  person  next  to 
her  pressed  nearer,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
comer.  Katharine  was  too  sleepy  to  look  or  move  ; 
she  did  not  know  whether  one,  or  two,  or  three 
persons  had  entered ;  all  she  wished  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  herself.  But  this  was  not  to  be  granted  ; 
again  and  again  the  carriage-door  opened,  and  the 
ominous  words  "  Room,  sir,"  were  repeated.  Every 
place  was  soon  occupied;  and  Katharine,  jolted, 
and  squeezed  into  the  smallest  space  possible,  was 
thoroughly  awakened  by  discomfort.  "  We  are 
likely  to  have  a  bad  night,  sir,"  said  a  stout  man 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  carriage,  addressing  his 
neighbour  in  the  cloak  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  on 
the  same  side  with  Katharine.  "  I  am  afraid  so," 
was  the  simple  reply ;  and  as  Katharine  caught  the 
words,  she  bent  eagerly  forward,  and  the  words 
"  Oh !  Mr.  Ronaldson,"  which  escaped  her,  were 
lost  in  the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle.  The 
train  started  noisily  and  rapidly,  for  there  had 
been  an  unusual  delay;  the  few  lamps  at  the  station 
were  left  rapidly  behind  ;  and  a  crescent  moon,  ap- 
pearing at  times  between  fast-flying,  angry  clouds, 
was  the  only  light  cast  upon  the  surrounding  country. 
Katharine  leant  back  in  her  seat,  her  heart  faint  with 
disappointment  and  nervousness.  The  moment  she 
had  spoken  the  words  she  felt  that  she  must  have 
been  mistaken,  it  could  not  have  been  Charles  Ro- 
naldson. She  listened  again — but  a  mania  for  con- 
versation had  filled  the  carriage,  and  all  voices  were 
raised  except  the  one  which  she  longed  to  hear. 
Then  she  sat  as  far  forward  as  she  could,  and 
strained  her  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face 
half-hidden  by  the  collar  of  the  cloak ;  but  in  the 
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faint  light  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  it,  and 
at  last,  in  a  sudden  pause,  she  heard  some  one  say, 
"Do  you  travel  far,  sir?"  The  answer  was  lost, 
but  the  rejoinder  was  spoken  more  loudly.  "  I 
envy  you  having  to  go  such  a  short  way,  we  are 
rather  too  many  for  comfort."  Katharine  felt  as 
if  she  could  bear  this  no  longer.  The  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  whether  she  could  ask  if  it  really 
was  Mr.  Ronaldson.  She  was  sure  he  would  be  as 
anxious  to  see  her,  as  she  was  to  see  him  ;  putting 
aside  every  other  consideration,  it  might  save  him 
so  much  trouble.  But  the  dread  of  making  an 
awkward  mistake  held  her  back.  Again  the  train 
stopped,  there  were  a  few  moments  of  comparative 
silence,  and  Katharine,  with  a  feeling  of  despera- 
tion, said  as  loudly  as  she  could  •  to  her  opposite 
neighbour,  "  Can  you  tell  whether  it  is  raining?" 
The  manoeuvre  succeeded  ;  her  voice  caught  atten- 
tion, as  she  hoped  it  might,  and  stretching  across 
his  fellow-travellers,  Charles  Ronaldson  exclaimed 
in  surprise,  "  Miss  Ashton,  can  it  possibly  be 
you?"  In  another  minute,  notwithstanding  the 
murmuring  complaints  of  the  pushed  and  dis- 
turbed individuals,  whom  he  insisted  so  unceremo- 
niously should  just  allow  him  to  pass,  he  was 
seated  next  to  Katharine.  The  relief  was  inde- 
scribable, yet  as  the  light  from  the  lamps  at  the 
station  fell  upon  his  face,  Katharine  could  not  help 
seeing  how  ill  he  still  looked.  He  would  listen, 
however,  to  no  question  about  himself,  his  whole 
thought  was  for  her.  "  You  have  left  London  not- 
withstanding my  note,"  he  said,  half-reproachfully. — 
"  Yes,  I  was  obliged,  my  mother  is  so  ill,"  replied 
Katharine ;  "  you  have  heard  that,  I  suppose  ?  " — 
"  No,  indeed,  I  have  heard  nothing;  I  have  been  away 
in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  all  kinds  of  places.  It  cannot 
be  anything  serious,  or  you  would  not  have  left 
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her." — "  Another  paralytic  stroke,"  said  Katharine, 
quietly ;  "  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  one  day." 
"Another!  how  terrible!  Just  now?" — "No,  some 
days  ago !  she  has  rallied  ;  but  it  is  very  sad,  I  can't 
tell  you  more,  unless  we  have  time."  He  took  out 
his  watch  :  "  Ten  minutes  only !  I  am  obliged  to  stop 
at  the  next  station.  Was  my  note  any  good  to  you  ?" — 
"  A  little,  thank  you,  but  I  want  to  hear  more.  Is  the 
company  unsafe?" — "I  could  not  say  that;  it  is  a 
speculation ;  it  may  answer  to  some,  if  they  have 
capital  and  prudence.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  John 
and  Henry  Madden,  they  want  a  wiser  head." — "  And 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  risk  anything  ?  "  said 
Katharine. — "  No,  certainly  not." — "Thank  you;" 
there  was  a  pause,  Katharine's  heart  was  very  full. 
She  longed  to  say,  "Why  did  you  not  write  ?  "  She 
thought  she  would  ask  him  to  come  to  Moorlands ; 
she  would  have  given  worlds  to  hear  him  say  how 
he  felt,  where  he  was  going,  when  they  would  meet 
again  ;  but  she  said  nothing.  And  the  train  rushed 
on  in  the  darkness,  and  the  precious  minutes  fled 
past  with  yet  more  terrible  swiftness.  Already 
they  were  half  gone.  He  spoke  again  ;  "  You  did  not 
think  me  unkind  in  not  writing  ?  " — "  Not  very — that 
is,  I  know  I  was  unreasonable,  you  have  so  many 
more  pressing  claims." — "Not  before  your  business. 
Impossible  !  Did  you  really  think  so  ?  " —  "I  did 
not  understand,  and  I  was  dreadfully  anxious  and 
unhappy,"  said  Katharine. — He  repeated  the  words  ; 
t(  Anxious,  and  unhappy  !  you  did  not  say  so." — "  I 
did  not  like  to  do  so ;  it  did  not  alter  the  business, 
perhaps  it  was  foolish  in  me."  He  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  a  heavy  sigh  escaped  him.  "  I 
was  away,"  he  said.  "  The  first  letter  was  mis- 
directed." Katharine  started,  the  idea  of  such  a 
possibility  had  never  crossed  her  mind,  yet  she  had 
sent  it  very  hastily.  Charles  continued.  "  It 
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reached  me  after  the  second  ;  that  too  followed  me 
to  several  places,  and  was  at  last  sent  back  to  my 
home.  There  it  was  opened  by  mistake,  and  my 
clerk  wrote  an  answer.  You  said  you  were  un- 
happy ?  " — "  Yes,  but  I  would  rather  not  think  of 
it,"  replied  Katharine ;  "  and  I  am  not  unhappy 
now,  at  least,  not  in  the  same  way."  There  was 
something  in  the  tone  in  which  this  was  said, 
that  betrayed  more  of  Katharine's  real  feelings 
than  she  was  at  all  aware  of,  and  Charles  took 
up  her  words,  and  said  in  a  low,  eager  voice, 
"  Not  in  the  same  way !  Did  you  really  then  care 
so  much  ?  "  — "  A  great  deal  depended  upon  my 
hearing.  I  could  not  help  caring."  Katharine 
became  very  confused,  and  the  train  stopped. 
"  You  get  out  here,  I  think,  sir,"  said  a  stout  gen- 
tleman, anxious  to  free  his  legs  from  the  "  durance 
vile"  in  which  they  had  been  placed  in  such  crowded 
company.  Charles  put  his  hand  upon  the  door; 
but  turned  again  to  Katharine,  and  speaking  in 
the  same  tone,  heard  only  by  her,  said,  "  I  have 
told  you  little  about  business;  shall  I  write?"  — 
"  Yes,  to  John,  that  will  do  most  good."  He 
looked  very  blank.  "  You  have  not  forgiven  me, 
I  see."  —  "Forgiven  you — oh,  yes,  twenty  times 
over,  if  there  was  anything  to  forgive."  Still  he 
seemed  dissatisfied ;  he  made  a  few  more  inquiries 
for  her  mother,  and  then  j  umped  out  of  the  carriage, 
but  lingered  by  the  door-way ;  Katharine's  hand 
rested  there,  and,  as  it  seemed  almost  involuntarily, 
his  was  laid  upon  it.  There  was  a  slight  move- 
ment, as  if  she  would  have  drawn  back,  yet  the 
impulse  was  not  followed.  He  looked  at  her  for  an 
instant  fixedly,  in  the  glimmering  light;  his  face  was 
pale  with  agitation.  "  Miss  Ashton,  Katharine,"  and 
he  bent  forward,  and  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper, 
"  may  I  see  you  at  Moorlands  ?  "  Katharine's  eyes 
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met  his,  and  then  they  sank  again.  It  was  a  scarcely 
audible,  "  Yes ; "  but  he  heard  it,  and  with  one 
quick  tremulous,  "  Thank  you  from  my  heart," 
they  parted. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

FOUR  more  days  of  painful  discussion — contra- 
dictory arguments — harsh  accusations,  mingled  with 
watching  which  never  slumbered,  and  exertion  which 
never  dared  grow  weary  ;  and  on  the  morning  that 
succeeded,  Katharine  knew  that  a  brief  interval  of 
consciousness  had  been  restored  to  her  mother,  in 
preparation,  as  it  seemed,  for  that  long  last  sleep 
which  was  to  bring  her  to  rest  for  ever.  The 
change  had  come  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  after  a 
disturbed  night,  in  which  Katharine  had  felt  well 
nigh  exhausted.  What  it  portended  she  too  well 
knew,  but  even  with  that  knowledge  it  was  full  of  a 
peaceful  refreshment  to  her  spirits  ;  for  her  mother 
lay  like  a  weary  child,  simple,  humble,  and  trusting; 
all  the  bitterness  of  the  past  forgotten,  its  memory 
blotted  out,  and  the  love  which  had  blessed  her 
children  from  their  infancy,  pouring  itself  forth 
again  in  the  fulness  of  its  gentle  tenderness.  Those 
were  hours  of  great  peace,  when  Katharine  sat  by 
the  bedside,  her  hand  clasped  in  her  mother's,  speak- 
ing to  her  as  she  could  bear  it,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  occasionally  reverting  to 
her  few  earthly  cares  for  herself,  or  John,  or  the 
children, — or  hearing  the  assurances,  so  often  re- 
peated, yet  ever  new  in  their  comfort,  that  she  had 
herself  been  her  mother's  blessing  on  earth,  and  the 
instrument  to  lead  her  to  heaven.  But  dearer  yet 
was  the  holy  service  in  which  all  joined  as  evening 
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drew  near,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  prayers 
which  were  breathed  so  audibly  by  dying  lips  were 
those  which  now  for  many  years  had  been  the  secret, 
daily  petitions  of  comparative  health.  If  Katharine 
had  ever  been  inclined  to  murmur  at  the  painful 
circumstances  which  had  preceded  her  mother's  ill- 
ness, she  felt  now  that  all  was  abundantly  repaid. 
The  peace  of  Mrs.  Ashton's  last  moments  shed  its 
influence  over  those  which  followed,  and  when 
towards  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning  she 
breathed  her  last,  her  children  turned  with  one  con- 
sent from  the  kiss  laid  on  the  cold  marble  forehead 
to  the  warm  living  embrace,  in  which,  for  the  time, 
every  angry  word  was  forgotten.  And  there  was  a 
peaceful  week  succeeding — most  mournful  indeed^ 
and  at  times  unspeakably  desolate ;  yet  with  much 
to  soften  its  bitterness,  even  to  Katharine.  Business 
was  never  reverted  to,  and  scarcely  thought  of,  and 
even  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Ashton's  will  did  not,  as 
Katharine  had  feared,  tend  to  bring  it  forward. 
What  might  have  been  the  case  if  the  distribution 
of  the  property  had  been  different,  Katharine  did 
not  distress  herself  by  thinking.  John  at  least  had 
now  nothing  to  complain  of ;  an  equal  division  was 
made  of  the  whole,  and  if  Katharine  found  herself 
in  possession  of  about  seven  hundred  pounds,  when 
it  was  her  father's  intention  that  she  should  have 
had  at  least  a  thousand,  the  change  was  accepted 
without  comment,  and  apparently  without  disap- 
pointment. But  these  halcyon  days  were  not  to  last ; 
Katharine,  even  while  thankful  for  them,  was  aware 
that  it  could  not  be  expected.  The  storm  which 
had  threatened  to  burst  could  not  so  suddenly  have 
passed  away,  and  though  she  felt  quietly  trusting 
in  looking  to  the  future,  it  certainly  was  not  because 
she  did  not  anticipate  trial.  Whether  she  could  have 
looked  forward  as  calmly  without  the  thought  of 
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Charles  Ronaldson,  it  may  be  scrutinising  too  care- 
fully to  inquire.  She  had  received  one  note  from 
him  since  her  mother's  death  ;  it  reached  her  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  and  there  was  no  business  in  it, 
except  the  offer  to  transact  any  of  hers  which  lay 
within  his  reach.  He  had  hoped,  he  said,  most 
earnestly,  to  have  been  able  to  attend  at  the  funeral, 
but  finding  this  impossible,  he  could  not  resist  send- 
ing one  line  ;  not  with  the  idea  of  comforting  her 
(he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  the  right  to  offer  her 
comfort),  but  only  to  make  her  feel  that  he  thought 
of  her.  This  was  all,  but  it  was  very  soothing  to 
Katharine.  She  even  blamed  herself  for  deriving 
from  it  more  consolation  than  was  right.  It 
seemed  in  some  ways  to  take  the  place  of  Higher 
support ;  but  there  was  a  dull  vacant  blank  in  her 
life,  and  even  the  glimmering  of  a  faint  hope  that 
something  might  yet  be  given  her  to  fill  it  was  in- 
describably precious.  The  few  words  which  had 
passed  between  them,  had  indeed  expressed  but 
little, — there  was  nothing  tangible  to  dwell  upon  ; 
but  she  scarcely  wished  that  there  should  be.  She 
had  no  heart  for  another  affection  at  that  moment ; 
it  would  have  struck  her  as  an  insult  to  the  mother's 
love  of  which  she  had  just  been  deprived.  But  she 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  consciousness  that  his 
interest  in  her  was  unaltered,  and  this  she  felt  gave 
her,  in  a  manner,  aright  to  his  care,  a  claim  upon 
his  advice  and  protection,  which  were  all  that  in 
the  bewilderment  of  her  new  grief  she  was  conscious 
of  requiring. 

The  wakening  from  the  dreamy  maze  of  sorrow 
to  the  perception  of  the  claims  of  definite  duty,  came 
quickly  and  suddenly.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral 
Katharine  was  sitting  one  afternoon,  as  was  her 
wont,  in  the  garden  at  work,  feeling  a  relief  in  the 
rapid  yet  monotonous  motion  of  her  fingers,  which 
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gave  her  the  idea  of  active  employment,  whilst  set- 
ting her  mind  free  to  range  at  will.  She  was  think- 
ing of  her  mother,  and  her  young  days, — travelling 
again  in  memory  the  beaten  track  of  life,  from  its 
first  commencement, — not  wishing  to  pass  over  it 
again,  stili  less  venturing  to  pursue  in  imagination 
its  winding  course  into  the  future,  but  lingering 
over  it  thankfully,  as  she  read  the  lesson  of  trust 
which  it  was  formed  to  teach. 

John  and  Selina  were  in  the  garden  also,  and 
they  came  and  sat  down  by  her,  and  said  a  few 
words  kindly  and  with  consideration  ;  John  at  least 
did,  and  Selina  was  not  contradictory.  Katharine 
encouraged  them  to  remain,  for  she  was  willing  to 
seize  every  occasion  which  might  prove  that  the 
newly  established  peace  between  them  was  not,  on 
her  part,  about  to  be  voluntarily  broken.  They 
talked  upon  some  indifferent  subjects,  principally 
little  things  concerning  the  farm.  Katharine  re- 
marked that  they  both  had  rather  an  abstracted 
manner,  but  this  seemed  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  fancied  that  they,  like  herself,  could 
not  really  feel  much  interest  in  anything  just  then, 
though  they  might  think  it  right  to  endeavour  after 
it.  Presently,  Selina  said  carelessly,  turning  her 
head  away  from  Katharine,  and  looking  towards 
Maplestead,  "  I  suppose  you  know,  Kate,  that  Mrs. 
Forbes  is  expected  home  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  ?" 
— "  Home!  to-day !"  repeated  Katharine,  and  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  made  her  feel  how  much  the  darkness  of 
her  "  trial  hour  of  woe  "  might  be  lightened  by 
what  she  would  feel  to  be  hearty  sympathy.  "  So  the 
dairy-maid  said  this  morning  when  she  came  over 
to  ask  if  we  had  any  milk  to  spare,"  said  Selina. 
— "  And  Colonel  Forbes  says  the  same,"  observed 
John,  rather  awkwardly,  as  he  took  a  letter  out  of 
his  pocket.  Katharine's  heart  beat  very  quickly  ; 
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these  were  the  old  times  returned,  but  one  weight 
was  gone,  and  though  she  did  not  dwell  upon  the 
thought  of  what  was  coming,  or  allow  herself  to 
consider  how  it  might  act  upon  the  future  of  her 
life,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  after  all  she 
had  gone  through,  not  to  feel  thankful  that  there 
was  no  one  but  herself  to  shrink  from  the  "  evil 
to  come."  "  Did  the  dairy-maid  know  at  all  how  Mrs. 
Forbes  is  ?  "  she  said,  shrinking  instinctively  from 
the  subjects  associated  with  the  letter. — "Very  bad," 
replied  Selina,  in  the  same  careless  tone;  "her 
doctor  has  ordered  her  out  of  London,  and  from 
what  they  say  it's  high  time.  " — "  Colonel  Forbes 
says  she  is  not  well,"  said  John,  again  rather  osten- 
tatiously displaying  the  letter. — Katharine  was 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  it  then.  "  I  did  not  know 
you  had  heard  from  him,"  she  said.  "  You  never 
told  me." — "  Because,"  and  John  hesitated,  and 
folded  the  letter  most  carefully  into  squares,  making 
every  edge  meet,  "  you  see,  Kate,  it's  no  use  to  worry 
you  about  things  you  don't  like,  and  which  can't 
be  helped." — "  Things  which  must  be,"  interposed 
Selina. — "It  may  be  better  I  should  know  them," 
said  Katharine. — "  Oh  !  know  them  of  course  you 
must,  and  so  must  every  one  in  time  ;  but  I  should 
not  like  you  to  think  we  were  hurrying  matters." — 
"  Only  that  when  things  can't  be  helped,"  again  re- 
peated Selina.  "  They  had  better  be  told  at  once," 
said  Katharine,  quietly. — "Well  then" — John  looked 
at  his  wife,  and  stopped. — "John,  what  a  coward!" 
exclaimed  Selina,  half  angrily,  "  it  will  not  kill  her ; 
we  are  going  to  Australia  in  six  weeks,  that's  all." — 
Katharine  was  perfectly  silent ;  but  all  colour  forsook 
her  cheek,  and  she  worked  with  desperate  energy. — • 
John  caught  her  hand — "  Stop,  Katharine,  and  tell 
us  what  you  think  of  it." — "  It's  very  quick,  John, 
dear,"  said  Katharine,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  but 
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the  effort  failed  ;  a  sense  of  overwhelming  change 
and  desolation  came  over  her,  and  tears  fell  fast  and 
bitterly.  John  was  very  much  touched.  "  I  did 
not  think  you  would  have  felt  it  so  much,  Kitty,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  kissed  her. — "  You  have  often  said 
it  would  end  in  that,  and  you  never  seemed  to  want 
us  to  stay,  "  said  Selina,  reproachfully.  —  "  Hush ! 
Selly,  hush  ! — it's  not  now  as  bad  as  it  would  have 
been,  Kate  ;"  an  apology  which  at  the  moment  only 
served  to  make  Katharine's  tears  flow  faster. — 
"There's  no  need  for  it  to  be  bad  at  all,"  said  Selina  ; 
"  every  one  tells  us  we  shall  be  sure  to  make  a 
fortune." — "  But  there  has  been  no  time  to  arrange 
about  it,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  six  weeks ! — how  can 
everything  be  settled  so  quickly  ?  " — Why,  as  to 
that,  Kitty,"  said  John,  "  it  has  not  been  quite  so 
quick  as  you  seem  to  think ;  when  people  have  been 
planning  for  long  beforehand,  they  can  easily  work 
everything  up  at  the  end."  There  was  an  incon- 
sistency in  this  to  Katharine.  John  had  always  be- 
fore talked  to  her  as  if  all  his  plans  were  vague  :  now 
he  seemed  to  say  they  had  long  been  determined  upon, 
but  there  had  been  so  much  insincerity  in  many  ways 
lately,  that  she  was  not  surprised,  though  certainly 
pained.  "I  wish  you  would  explain  things  a  little 
more  clearly  tome,  John,"  she  said,  "because  I  never 
quite  know  how  much  I  am  to  depend  upon." 
John's  face  showed  some  confusion  of  feeling.  "  If 
you  were  one  of  us,  Kitty,"  he  said,  "there  would 
be  nothing  to  explain  ;  but  as  you  have  always  put 
your  face  so  decidedly  against  us,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  we  should  keep  our  own  counsel." 
— "And  the  land  is  actually  bought?"  inquired 
Katharine,  remembering,  with  almost  a  terror, 
Charles  Ronaldson's  warning. — "Yes,"  replied 
Selina,  taking  up  the  answer,  "  but  that  is  nothing 
new.  It  has  been  as  good  as  bought  for  some  weeks. 
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There  is  nothing  new  except  that,  instead  of  leaving 
it  all  to  Henry  Madden  to  manage,  we  mean  to  go  out 
and  manage  it  ourselves." — "  With  the  Moorlands 
farming  stock  to  help  us,  and  some  ready  money  in 
our  pockets/'  added  John.  "As  to  Moorlands,  Colonel 
Forbes  is  only  too  glad  to  put  it  into  other  hands ; 
that  of  course  I  know,  and  George  Andrews'  cousin 
will  take  the  remainder  of  my  lease  off  my  hands." 
Then  everything  had  been  considered  and  was 
settled;  Katharine  felt  utterly  bewildered.  She 
could  only  repeat  Charles  Ronaldson's  opinion,  and 
beg  that  he  might  be  consulted.  Both  John  and 
Selina  smiled.  "  What  is  the  use  of  consulting  a 
man  after  the  deed  is  done  ?  "  said  John.  "  I  confess 
to  being  like  you,  Kitty,  a  little  frightened  at  first ; 
but  I  have  talked  it  over  with  George  Andrews 
and  Jenkins,  and  seen  Colonel  Forbes'  opinion. 
You  know  you  told  me  yourself,  that  he  considers  it 
a  good  investment;  and  after  all,  it  does  seem  to  me 
I  should  be  a  fool  to  draw  back  merely  because 
Charlie  Ronaldson  (who,  between  you  and  me,  is 
rather  a  stick  in  these  matters)  chooses  to  say  that 
Henry  Madden  and  I  want  some  one  else  to  advise 
us.  If  that  is  all,  we  may  be  able  to  find  twenty 
men  if  we  want  them." — '«  And  you  really  have  been 
pledged  to  go  for  so  long?"  inquired  Katharine, 
reverting  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  rested 
almost  more  unpleasantly  on  her  mind  than  any 
other. — "  Well,  yes,  pledged  in  a  certain  way.  You 
see,  George  Andrews  is  a  shareholder,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  him  to  give  the  thing  a 
good  push  at  the  beginning,  and  so  to  oblige  him, 
I  undertook  a  certain  portion ;  that  was  just  when 
Jenkins  came  down  to  Rilworth.  Andrews  quite 
understood  I  could  not  be  expected  to  pay  down 
ready  money  at  once,  but  it  was  easily  managed 
when  he  knew  what  I  was  sure  of  having  before 
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very  long ;  though  of  course  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  the  thing  could  have  been  done  outright.  It 
would  have  saved  me  a  matter  of  some  pounds  in 
the  way  of  interest,  because,  as  it  was,  George 
Andrews  himself  advanced  some  of  the  money." — 
Katharine  felt  most  uncomfortable ;  this,  then,  was 
the  reason  why  her  mother  had  been  so  mercilessly 
urged.  John  had  pledged  and  embarrassed  himself 
incautiously,  and  then  seen  that  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage  to  rest  the  burden  upon  her.  "  I  don't 
know  why  you  are  to  look  so  black  about  it  all, 
Kate,"  said  Selina,  observing  the  expression  of 
Katharine's  countenance ;  "  there  is  no  harm  done 
to  any  one."  Katharine  was  silent, — "I  don't  take 
it  kind  of  you,  Kitty,"  began  John  ;  but  Katharine 
stopped  him,  "  Dear,  dear  John !  we  won't,  please, 
say  anything  about  kind  or  unkind.  Let  it  all  go 
— the  past — we  can't  help  it,  or  make  it  better. 
If  I  was  cross,  you  shall  forgive  me ;  only  will  you, 
please,  be  quite  open  ;  quite  open,"  she  repeated 
again,  "in  everything  for  the  time  to  come.  I  get 
so  confused  fancying,  that  perhaps  there  may  be 
something  still  behind." — "It  is  very  hard  to  be 
suspected,"  began  Selina,  but  John  would  not  let 
her  continue.  He  was  touched  by  Katharine's 
gentleness,  and  owned  with  something  of  self-re- 
proach, that  he  had  not  been  quite  straightforward, 
adding,  however,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  had  known 
it  would  frighten  his  poor  mother  if  she  was  told 
suddenly  that  he  had  bought  Australian  land,  and 
so  he  had  fancied  it  better  to  bring  both  her  and 
Katharine  round  to  the  notion  by  degrees.  The 
apology  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  much  so  as 
the  arrangement  writh  Henry  Madden,  which  he  al- 
most instantly  afterwards  began  to  explain  with  the 
nervous  determination  of  a  man  who  has  a  very 
bad  case,  but  is  resolved  not  to  confess  it.  Henry 
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Madden,  it  seemed,  considered  that  the  shop  had  been 
a  bad  speculation,  and  that  he  had  been  so  very  ill- 
used,  and  was  now  wishing  to  exchange  Katharine's 
annual  claim  for  a  very  small  sum,  which  was  to  set 
him  quite  free  and  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  plans 
without  encumbrance.  "  I  did  think,"  observed 
John,  as,  after  some  circumlocution,  he  managed  to 
make  the  plan  clear  to  his  sister,  "  that  it  might 
have  been  better  to  give  you  a  claim  upon  his 
profits  in  Australia  ;  but  he  said  himself,  that  he 
would  rather  wipe  his  hands  of  the  whole  thing,  it 
had  always  been  a  burden  upon  him,  and  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  better  for  you  in  the  end  if  I  could 
only  make  you  see  it."—  Katharine  felt  that  this 
might  be  quite  true,  but  she  saw  in  a  moment  that 
her  income  at  the  present  time  must  in  consequence 
be  seriously  diminished.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  painful  thought;  if  she  could  see  Charles 
Ronaldson,  she  might  talk  to  him,  and  he  would 
help  to  put  that  right  for  her.  But  one  word  of 
hearty  affection  from  John,  one  affectionate  wish 
that  she  could  share  their  home  wherever  it  might 
be,  would  have  made  her  overlook  every  hasty 
word  or  even  act  of  injustice;  and  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Through  all  this  long  conversation, 
she  had  been  put  aside  as  if  in  no  way  concerned  in 
anything  which  was  of  importance  to  them.  Her 
refusal  to  share  in  the  speculation  had,  it  seemed,  so 
entirely  alienated  them  from  her,  that  they  could 
leave  her  alone  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  scarcely 
give  a  thought  as  to  what  would  become  of  her. 
John  did  indeed  say  once,  "  You  know,  Kitty, 
there  is  no  good  in  talking  to  you  of  Australia,  be- 
cause you  are  so  set  against  it ; "  but  this  was  literally 
the  only  allusion  he  made  to  the  possibility  of  her 
accompanying  them.  Katharine  knew  quite  well 
to  whom  this  was  to  be  attributed,  and  one  of  those 
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painful  rushes  of  memory  which  come  to  us  all 
in  seasons  of  disappointment,  brought  back  forcibly 
the  days  when  she  had  been  first  in  her  home,  first 
in  some  way  in  the  affections  of  every  member  of 
her  family — "  The  sunshine  of  the  parlour,"  as  her 
father  had  fondly  named  her  ;  "  My  great  comfort," 
as  Mrs.  Ashton  was  wont  to  describe  her;  and 
"  Darling  little  Kitty,"  as  John  always  called  her 
whenever  he  wished  her  to  grant  him  a  favour. 
Oh !  the  bitterness  of  the  change !  the  exceeding 
loneliness  of  heart !  Katharine  did  not  want  to  ask 
or  hear  more.  She  hastily  took  up  her  work  and 
left  John  and  Selina  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  now  Kate  was  told,  the  worst  was  over. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

ABOUT  half-past  six  o'clock  that  same  evening, 
Katharine  Ashton  might  be  seen  crossing  the  little 
path  which  led  from  the  Moorlands  Lane  through 
the  park  of  Maplestead.  It  was  a  warm,  still,  grey 
evening,  almost  oppressive  in  its  sultriness,  and 
such  as  insensibly  takes  its  hue  from  the  human 
heart ;  an  evening  that  in  childhood  would  give 
bright  dreams  of  the  warm  morrow  of  pleasure,  and 
in  youth  might  make  us  feel  the  luxury  of  repose, 
without  any  thought  of  satiety;  but  which  in  middle 
age  would  seem  only  the  visible  expression  of  those 
sobering  words  of  the  Preacher :  "  I  have  seen  all 
the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold 
all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

Katharine  Ashton,  though  still  young,  had  full 
cause  now  to  realise  this  truth ;  the  dark  night  of 
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sorrow  which  had  hidden  both  the  present  and  the 
future  from  her  gaze,  and  sent  her  back  to  the 
dreams  of  the  past,  was  vanishing,  but  the  morning 
stealing  upon  it  was  colder  and  sadder  than  grief. 
She  was  to  live,  for  years  it  might  be,  and  she  was 
to  labour, —  that  was  the  appointed  duty  of  man ; 
but  she  was  to  live  for  herself, — to  labour  for  her 
own  approbation, — so  at  least  she  allowed  herself  to 
think.  Sincere,  earnest  though  she  was,  she  had 
not  yet  learnt  that  it  is  possible  to  replace  family 
ties  by  the  larger  affections  of  Christianity,  or  to 
labour  for  the  Eye  of  God  alone  as  cheerfully  and 
unweariedly  as  for  the  fond  smile  and  the  cheering 
gratitude  of  an  earthly  parent.  And  so  now,  when 
all  the  interests  to  which  she  had  clung  through 
life,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  forsaken  her,  the  glance 
which  she  cast  around  her  seemed  to  reveal  merely 
the  claims  of  duties  which  might  or  might  not  be 
acknowledged,  and  affections  which  had  lost  their 
charm  because  there  was  nothing  binding  to  render 
them  lasting.  She  could,  at  that  moment,  have 
loved  anything  which  bore  the  stamp  of  relation- 
ship, however  really  uncongenial ;  whilst  she  could 
scarcely  arouse  in  herself  even  a  feeling  of  interest 
in  those  who,  whilst  the  ties  of  blood  had  been  left 
untouched,  were  her  most  cherished  friends. 

The  necessity  of  loving,  not  the  choice,  it  was, 
for  which  her  heart  was  yearning,  and  bitterly  did 
she  reproach  herself  with  her  inconsistency  as  she 
felt  that  not  even  the  love  of  Jane  Forbes,  tried  by 
years,  and  cemented  by  sorrow,  could  in  the  least 
make  amends  for  the  thought  that  John  had  learnt 
to  live  happily  without  her,  and  that  Selina  could 
take  the  children  from  her  without,  as  it  seemed,  a 
regret  for  the  fond  care  which  would  be  lost  to 
them. 

True,  there  was  another  link  between  her  and  the 
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prospect  of  earthly  joy;  but  strange  to  say,  it 
had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  tangible.  As  the  love  of 
her  own  family  forsook  her,  all  other  love  became 
for  the  time  unreal.  She  thought  over  her  inter- 
view with  Charles  Ronaldson,  and  smiled  in  derision 
at  herself  for  having  ventured  to  build  upon  it  a 
future  of  happiness.  What  had  he  done,  or  said, 
or  looked,  that  she  should  believe  he  felt  more  for 
her  than  the  sympathy  of  old  and  tried  friendship 
might  demand?  What  was  there  in  his  note  which 
any  one  who  had  known  her  in  childhood  might 
not  have  written  also  ?  In  the  desolation  of  her 
heart  she  put  aside  the  thought  of  his  affection  as 
a  mocking  comfort,  and  steeling  herself  against 
what  she  considered  to  be  a  weak  and  vain  hope, 
resolved  to  face  life  in  its  loneliness  and  learn  what 
were  to  be  its  duties. 

Hers  was  no  solitary  trial.  At  that  very  moment 
hundreds  on  earth  must  have  been  learning  the  same 
hard  lesson,  —  happy  if,  like  her,  they  could  place 
themselves  where  only  it  can  be  mastered  —  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  Katharine  prayed  long  and  fervently 
for  mercy  on  her  weakness,  for  strength  and  guidance, 
and  then  in  her  nervous  wretchedness  unable  to  think 
quietly  without  moving,  wandered  forth  into  the 
park  of  Maplestead,  with  a  half-formed  intention  of 
calling  to  inquire  for  Jane,  but  without  any  idea  of 
seeing  her.  She  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  house,  and  fancied  herself  quite  safe  from  inter- 
ruption, but  after  a  little  time  she  observed  two 
gentlemen  crossing  the  park  from  the  carriage  road, 
and  as  they  drew  nearer,  she  saw  they  were  Colonel 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Reeves.  Katharine  could  not  turn 
back  without  rudeness,  or  at  least  without  appearing 
as  though  she  fancied  herself  an  intruder;  and  this, 
after  the  many  permissions  which  had  been  granted 
her  to  walk  in  the  park  whenever  she  chose,  she 
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did  not  wish  to  acknowledge.  She  went  on,  hoping 
they  might  turn  in  another  direction,  but  they  came 
straight  towards  her,  in  the  direction  of  Moorlands, 
talking  earnestly,  and  neither  of  them  saw  her 
until  they  were  about  a  hundred  yards  from  her. 
Colonel  Forbes  was  the  first  to  perceive  her,  and 
his  first  impulse  evidently  was  to  turn  back,  but 
Mr.  Reeves  drew  him  on,  and  they  both  came  up  to 
Katharine  and  shook  hands — Colonel  Forbes  as  if 
he  did  not  like  it,  but  could  not  help  himself;  Mr. 
Reeves  with  that  hearty  sympathising  pressure 
which  says  what  words  would  fail  to  express.  Then 
Colonel  Forbes  made  a  hurried  apology  and  turned 
back.  Mr.  Reeves  looked  a  little  doubtful  whether 
he  ought  not  to  accompany  him,  till  a  glance  at 
Katharine's  face  seemed  to  retain  him.  "Are  you 
going  far?"  he  asked. — "I  meant  to  have  walked  to 
the  house,"  said  Katharine,  scarcely  able  to  utter 
even  these  simple  words  from  the  oppression  of  her 
feelings. —  "You  would  not  have  seen  Mrs.  Forbes," 
observed  Mr.  Reeves. —  "I  was  afraid  not,  sir,  but 
I  thought  I  would  just  go  and  inquire,  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  Colonel  Forbes." —  "  She  is  very  ill,  in- 
deed," was  the  short  reply,  and  then  Mr.  Reeves 
turning  suddenly  into  another  path  added,  "Are  you 
inclined  to  come  with  me  this  way?" — Katharine 
went  with  him,  and  they  walked  on  for  some  steps 
in  silence.  He  seemed  as  if  he  had  something 
weighing  on  his  mind. —  "  I  was  coming  to  Moor- 
lands/' he  said,  "  and  Mrs.  Reeves  would  have  come 
with  me,  if  she  had  been  well  enough  for  the  walk. 
She  sent  you  her  kind  love." — "  It  is  very  good  of 
her,  sir,"  said  Katharine,  but  her  manner  was  almost 
cold.  She  was  thinking  of  Jane,  and  longing  to 
see  her. — "Many  people  feel  for  you,  and  would 
comfort  you,  if  they  could,  Katharine,"  continued 
Mr.  Reeves,  still  dwelling  upon  what  he  imagined 
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to  be  the  natural  cause  of  Katharine's  constraint  of 
manner. —  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  repeated  Katharine, 
again,  "  they  are  all  very  good  to  me.  Did  you  say 
that  Mrs.  Forbes  was  very  ill  ?" — "  That  is  the  ser- 
vants' account.  Colonel  Forbes  says  she  has  had 
a  sharp  attack,  but  he  is  not  alarmed." — "I  would 
rather  believe  the  servants,"  said  Katharine,  quickly. 

—  "  So  would  I  too ;  they  see  things  with  a  less  pre- 
judiced eye:  at  any  rate  she  has  come  back  from  Lon- 
don quickly." —  "  I  think  she  would  see  me  if  I  were 
to  go  to  her  at  once,"  said  Katharine. —  "  Would  you 
be  admitted?" — "I  might  be,"  and  Katharine  stop- 
ped, as  if  meaning  to  turn  again  to  the  house. — "And 
you  cannot  spare  me  five  minutes?"  said  Mr.  Reeves, 
a  little  reproachfully. —  "  Oh !  yes,  sir,  fifty  if  you 
wish  it.     I  can  stay  as  long  as   ever  I  like ;"    and 
the  burning  tears  which  she  had  been  trying  te 
repress  coursed  each  other  down  Katharine's  cheek, 
as  she  remembered  that  there  was  no  one  now  to 
say,  "  Oh  !  Kate,  how  I  have  missed  you  ! " — "  1  had 
a   little   talk   with    your   brother   this    afternoon, 
Katharine,"  continued  Mr.  Reeves — "Had  you, 
sir  ?     Then  you  know  he  is  going  to  Australia  ?  " 
Katharine  said  this  in  a  tone  of  perfect  quietness; 
and  Mr.  Reeves  answered  in  the  same  way,  "And 
you  are  going  with  him,   I  suppose." — "Oh!  no, 
no,  sir,  never,"  and  Katharine  stopped  short  in  her 
eagerness,   and  again  repeated,    "never." — "lam 
very  glad  of  that;  yet  you  will  be  terribly  wanted." 
— "  I  think  not,  sir.    I  might  only  be  in  the  way,  or 
they  would  find  it  so;  I  fancy  at  least  Selina  would." 

—  "And  they  have  not  asked  you?" — "They  knew 
I  should  not  like  it,"  was  Katharine's  evasive  an- 
swer.—  Mr.  Reeves  looked  pained.     "Then  what 
shall  you  do,  Katharine?" — "I  don't  know,   sir." 

—  "But    have    you    not    thought?     have   you   no 
wishes?" — Katharine   felt   as  if  her  heart  would 
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break,  but  she  managed  to  answer,  "None." — Yon 
•will  have,"  said  Mr.  Reeves,  after  the  pause  of  a 
few  seconds. —  "Yes,  if  I  could  see  duties  any- 
where," said  Katharine. — "One  duty  brings  another, 
begin  the  first  and  the  second  will  follow." —  "I 
don't  see  any  first  yet,"  said  Katharine. —  "The 
duty  of  being  resigned  to  do  no  duties,  that  may  be 
the  first,"  observed  Mr.  Reeves — "That  is  very 
hard  for  me  when  I  have  always  had  so  many,"  said 
Katharine. — "You  may  be  about  tohave  many  more," 
replied  Mr.  Reeves,  "  only  they  may  be  spread  over 
a  wider  circle," — "And  I  may  not  be  able  to  see 
them,"  said  Katharine. —  "But  you  must,  if  you 
place  yourself  in  the  right  position.  The  children 
of  God's  familv  can  never  be  without  duties  in  this 
world." — Katharine  did  not  reply,  and  he  went  on: 
"That  notion  of  a  family, — of  God's  family  I 
mean,  and  of  having  work  for  them,  we  have  often 
talked  of  before.  It  is  not  imaginative ;  it  is  the 
truest,  most  real  tie  of  any,  and  stronger  and  more 
comforting  too,  if  we  would  let  it  have  its  influence." 
— "  It  is  vague  to  me,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Katharine. — 
"  Vague  only  till  we  begin  to  act.  Think  of  all  those 
expressions  of  servants,  working  for,  watching, 
waiting  for  their  Lord;  and  the  higher  blessedness 
given  us,  the  title  of  friends,  of  children.  If  Chris- 
tianity is  anything  but  a  vain  dream,  those  words  must 
have  a  literal  meaning,  and  imply  actual  relationshi  ps 
and  consequent  duties."  —  "Reason  says  so,"  replied 
Katharine,  "but  I  cannot  feel  it  now." — "Because 
the  earthly  tie  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  the  hea- 
venly, that  the  rending  of  the  one  seems  to  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  other." —  "  Not  quite,  I  hope,  sir," 
said  Katharine.  "  I  am  very  weak  and  ungrateful  I 
know,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  content  myself 
without  doing  something  for  God.  But  it  seems 
very  difficult  and  sad  to  have  to  choose." — "Per- 
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haps  that  is  your  mistake,  Katharine,"  said  Mr. 
Reeves.  "  The  thinking  that  you  are  an  indepen- 
dent being,  left  alone  in  the  world,  and  at  liberty  to 
choose,  instead  of  an  ignorant  child  waiting  to  be 
taught." — "  I  would  wish  to  be  taught,"  replied  Ka- 
tharine, humbly. — "  But  if  the  lesson  is  delayed,  you 
would  exercise  your  own  reason." — "  It  would  seem 
right  to  do  so,"  answered  Katharine. — "  That  may 
be  a  fatal  error,"  replied  Mr.  Reeves.  "  You  have 
read,  Katharine,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Red 
Indians  in  the  American  forests  follow  the  trail  of 
those  whom  they  are  pursuing,  catching  at  every 
indication  of  the  path,  marking  the  bent  twigs,  or 
the  half-effaced  footprints  on  the  grass,  and  even 
the  tiny  thread  of  a  dress  caught  in  the  brambles ; 
so  must  we  oftentimes  in  life  be  contented  to  abide 
and  search  in  the  very  spot  where  we  are  left  for  the 
very  faintest  indications  of  the  path  by  which  God 
would  lead  us  onwards  to  Heaven.  Some  such 
there  are  always  to  be  seen.  The  trail  of  our  duties 
may  be  often  perplexed  and  intricate,  or  it  may  for 
awhile  appear  absolutely  to  have  failed  ;  but  it  is 
never  so  really,  and  if  we  will  but  follow  the  very 
least  claim  which  definitely  presents  itself,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  Mercy  of  God  will  soon  en- 
large our  sight,  and  place  us  in  the  sphere  for  which 
we  are  intended.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  content 
ourselves  with  searching  for  even  the  highest  posr 
sible  duty,  whilst  we  neglect  even  the  very  smallest 
positive  one,  we  shall  infallibly  be  led  into  inter- 
minable error.  You  may  see  it,  if  you  watch," 
he  continued;  "you  may  see  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  clever,  ingenious  in  argument,  pro- 
fessing the  highest  principles,  standing  at  some 
doubtful  point  in  life,  reasoning  upon  great  duties, 
and  at  the  same  time  omitting  some  very  trifling 
ones  ;  and  if  you  follow  their  course  in  life,  it  will  be 
x  2 
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through  years  of  perplexity,  all  resulting  from  the 
first  false  step,  which  could  never  be  retraced.  Many 
things  will  lead  to  this,"  he  added.  "  Impatience  of 
doubt,  energy  of  mind,  amongst  others.  People  can  not 
wait  to  be  told  ;  or  if  they  do  wait  for  a  time,  they 
are  fretted  because  the  duty  to  which  they  are  called 
is  so  simple.  Like  Naaman,  when  told  to  wash  in, 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  they  turn  away,  desiring 
rather  the  command  to  do  some  great  thing." — "  Will 
that  be  my  case  ?"  asked  Katharine,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  one  who  felt  that  the  judgment  of  a 
person  who  had  known  her  intimately,  for  so  many 
years,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  true  than  any 
which  she  might  form  of  herself. — "  It  would  be 
the  natural  fault  of  your  circumstances,"  he  replied, 
"  and  I  think  it  would  belong  to  your  character. 
Activity  of  mind  has  its  own  peculiar  snare  and 
its  own  special  trial." —  "  I  have  felt  that,"  said 
Katharine,  "  it  is  as  difficult  for  me  to  sit  still  as  it 
is  for  many  other  persons  to  act."—"  Yes,  I  was  sure 
of  that ;  and  so  when  I  heard  of  your  brother's  plans 
and  found  that  you  were  not  included  in  them,  I 
felt  at  once  how  painful  it  would  be  to  you  to  be 
thus  suddenly,  as  it  were,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  I  could  not  help  fearing  that  you  might 
be  in  consequence  entirely  dispirited,  or  tempted 
to  form  some  scheme  without  mature  deliberation." 
— "  Then  John  said  nothing  to  you,  sir,  about  my 
going  with  them?"  inquired  Katharine. —  "He 
alluded  to  it  in  a  way.  He  said  that  you  were  un- 
fortunately opposed  to  his  notions  !  But  you 
would  not  like  to  go,  should  you,  Katharine  ?" — 
"No,"  exclaimed  Katharine ;  and  the  quick  remem- 
brance of  all  she  might  lose  if  she  did  go  gave 
energy  to  the  word ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  have 
been  asked." — "  You  would  have  been  placed  in  a 
great  perplexity  then.  It  would  have  been  the 
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suggestion  of  a  duty." — "  I  did  not  think  of  that 
before,"  said  Katharine.— "No,  it  is  all  best  as  it  is  ; 
yet  I  do  think  they  might  have  thought  of  me."— 
"  Try  and  put  the  thought  aside,"  said  Mr.  Reeves, 
"or  what,  perhaps,  may  be  more  wise,  face  it,  by 
putting  yourself  in  their  position.  The  more  their 
hearts  are  bent  upon  the  plan,  the  more  they  would 
dislike  the  idea  of  having  a  person  with  them  who 
disapproved  of  it :  '  and  remember  these  are  but 
early  days  ;  your  brother  has  scarcely  had  time  to 
think  upon  what  he  intends  to  do  himself." — "  Yet 
he  must  sail  in  six  weeks,  so  he  says,"  replied 
Katharine.  —  Mr.  Reeves  looked  rather  startled. 
"  That  is  very  quick,"  he  remarked.  "  It  would 
seem  impossible  to  settle  everything  in  such  a  very 
short  time." — "Mr.  Andrews  will  help,"  said  Katha- 
rine ;  "  in  fact,  I  believe  he  has  long  been  putting 
things  in  train.  He  is  too  clever  not  to  have 
seen  that  he  was  certain  to  gain  his  point  with  John 
at  last." — "  And  you  stay  with  them  till  they  go,  of 
course  ?"  said  Mr.  Reeves. — "  I  suppose  so,  sir,  but 
I  had  not  thought  particularly  about  it." — "You 
had  not  thought  particularly  about  anything,  I 
imagine,"  continued  Mr.  Reeves. — "  No,  sir  ;  I  do 
not  seem  to  care,  except  for  the  children,"  she 
added,  whilst  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes. — "Well, 
then,"  said  Mr.  Reeves,  "may  I  give  you  one  or  two 
little  pieces  of  advice  ?  One  is  to  look  upon  this 
feeling  of  not  caring  as  a  fault ;  a  natural  one  per- 
haps, but  still  a  fault,  and  like  all  other  faults,  to 
be  conquered,  first  by  prayer,  then  by  action.  We 
were  not  sent  into  the  world  to  be  indifferent,  and 
one  of  the  temptations  of  sorrow  is  that  it  makes  us 
so." — "  But  I  cannot  see  what  I  am  to  do,"  observed 
Katharine. — "  Follow  the  trail  of  your  duties,  and 
specially  guard  against  impatience  if  it  should  be 
perplexed.  Can  you  be  any  use  to  your  brother  ?" 
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— "  Yes,"  replied  Katharine,  "  great  use,  but  that 
will  soon  be  over." — "  God  will  provide,"  said  Mr. 
Keeves  ;  "  we  need  work  only  for  the  day.  Busi- 
ness and  interest  then  are  prepared  for  you  for  the 
next  six  weeks." — "Business  certainly,"  replied  Ka- 
tharine.— "  And  interest  too,  more  than  you  think, 
unless  you  are  very  strangely  altered." — "  And  after 
that?"  said  Katharine. — "After  that  I  do  most  con- 
fidently believe  that  something  will  be  pointed  out 
to  you  by  a  sure  indication.  If  it  should  not  be 
so,  there  are  certain  guiding  posts  which  will  always 
help  us  and  prevent  our  being  left  to  the  misery  of 
choice  as  to  our  road.  Where  we  are  we  had  better 
remain,  unless  actually  called  upon  to  move.  Ril- 
worth  will  have  a  greater  claim  upon  you  than  any 
other  place." — "  Certainly,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
go  away  from  it,"  said  Katharine,  "  though  my  life 
must  be  very  changed  now." — "  Then  old  friends 
are  a  great  tie." — "Yes,  indeed;"  and  Katharine 
thought  of  Jane,  and  wondered  that  the  possibility 
of  leaving  her  could  ever  have  crossed  her  mind. — 
"  The  work  you  have  been  accustomed  to  will  be 
better  than  new  work,"  continued  Mr.  Reeves. — 
"  The  district,  you  mean  ?"  said  Katharine. — "  Yes, 
work  amongst  the  poor.  So  far,"  he  added,  "  you 
have  at  this  moment  some  hints  given  you  ;  but  I 
have  not  a  question  in  my  own  mind  that  they  will 
eventually  be  made  clearer,  if  only  you  will  not 
throw  yourself  into  confusion  by  missing  any  duty 
which  presents  itself.  I  should  say,  for  instance, 
that  if  you  were  to  be  impatient  now,  and  leave 
your  brother,  because  things  are  not  quite  comfort- 
able with  him,  and  you  desire  at  once  to  have  a 
home  of  your  own,  you  would  be  making  a  great 
mistake ;  or  if  you  were  to  sit  down  and  form  an 
ideal  of  the  life  you  would  wish  to  live,  and  then 
look  round  the  world  to  see  where  it  could  best  be 
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carried  out,  you  would  certainly  blunder  ;  or  if  even 
you  were  to  plan  the  kind  of  work  which  you  con- 
sidered best  for  your  own  mind,  you  would  almost* 
infallibly  err.  Circumstances  which  put  duties  in  our 
way,  those  are  the  things  to  be  attended  to,  only  with 
one  most  earnest  caution,  that  if  we  put  aside  a 
duty,  and  then  enter  upon  what  may  seem  to  us  a  de- 
finite path,  we  commit  an  error  at  the  beginning, 
and  shall  most  unquestionably  suffer  for  it,"  They 
were  drawing  near  the  house  at  Maplestead,andMr. 
Reeves  paused,  and  said,  "I  have  given  you  what 
some  people  would  call  sorry  comfort,  Katharine  ; 
but  practical  people  require  practical  help.  I  think 
you  understand  why  I  have  spoken  in  this  way, 
when  there  must  be  other  thoughts  so  much  nearer 
your  heart." — "  I  can  deal  with  them  myself,"  said 
Katharine. — "Yes,  there  is  consolation  for  them  in 
every  word  of  the  Bible,  and  I  knew  you  would 
have  sought  and  found  it.  Earthly  perplexities  are 
the  things  which  sharpen  the  keen  edge  of  sorrow." 
—Katharine  stood  for  a  moment  looking  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  house.  Jane's  room  fronted  that 
way,  and  all  the  blinds  were  down.  "  I  like  to 
think,"  she  said,  "  that  old  friendship  is  a  tie  of 
duty  ;  that  Maplestead  is  not  merely  a  romance  to 
me." — Mr.  Reeves  turned  to  her  very  quickly : 
"  Duty,"  he  said  ;  "  yes,  the  greatest  possible  duty. 
Katharine,  she  needs  all  the  help  that  you  can  give 
her."  The  words  seemed  to  escape  him  involun- 
tarily. Katharine  had  never  before  heard  any 
allusion  so  direct.  She  longed  to  ask  him  how  much 
he  knew — whether  the  expression  implied  a  sus- 
picion of  Jane's  unhappiness,  or  only  of  her  illness; 
but  he  seemed  conscious  of  having  betrayed  more 
than  he  had  intended,  and  in  his  usual  quick  and 
almost  cold  way,  he  shook  hands  suddenly,  arid  left 
her. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

KATHARINE  went  round  to  the  back  door  to  inquire 
for  Mrs.  Forbes  ;  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so,  when  wishing  to  avoid  Colonel  Forbes,  or,  as  was 
now  the  case,  too  late  to  see  Jane.  Her  appearance 
this  evening,  however,  seemed  rather  malapropos; 
there  was  a  sound  of  scuffling  feet,  and  angry  voices, 
amongst  which  Mademoiselle  Laurette's  was  very 
audible,  and  Katharine  was  kept  so  long  without  an 
answer  that  she  was  induced  at  length  to  make  her 
way  to  the  housekeeper's  room.  It  was  a  cheerful, 
airy  apartment,  far  enough  from  the  kitchen  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  interruption,  and  Katharine  had 
spent  many  quiet  half-hours  there  when  waiting  to 
see  Jane,  or  managing  little  matters  of  parish  busi- 
ness with  Mrs.  Brown.  She  knocked  at  the  door 
with  the  easy  confidence  of  a  person  who  is  quite 
sure  of  a  kind  welcome,  but  the  housekeeper's  "Come 
in  !  "  was  a  little  hasty,  and  Katharine  on  entering 
found  herself  in  the  presence  not  only  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
but  of  Mr.  Crewe,  who  was  standing  by  the  window 
with  an  air  of  supreme  composure  and  self-appro- 
bation, apparently  giving  his  testimony  upon  some 
important  subject. — "  Good  evening,  Miss  Ashton. 
Mr.  Crewe,  be  so  good  as  to  set  a  chair  for  Miss 
Ashton,"  and  Crewe  slowly  stepped  forward,  and 
placed  the  chair,  and  then  as  slowly  went  back  to 
his  position.  "I  came  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Forbes," 
said  Katharine  ;  "  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  rather 
late  to  ask  to  see  her." — "  Mrs.  Forbes  is  in  a  slight 
degree  fatigued  with  her  journey,"  replied  Crewe, 
as  if  the  question  could  only  be  addressed  to  himself; 
"  but  it  was  a  short  time  ;  we  always  travel  per  ex- 
press."— "  Mrs.  Forbes  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
if  people  would  only  let  her  stay  quiet  in  one  place," 
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said  the  housekeeper,  angrily.  "  What  can  be  more 
tiring  than  being  whisked  through  the  air  thirty 
miles  an  hour?  One  might  as  well  be  a  bird." — "  Dif- 
ferent people  have  different  opinions,  Mrs.  Brown," 
observed  Crewe  ;  "  for  my  part  there's  nothing  more 
to  my  taste,  provided  only  my  company's  agreeable." 
He  said  this  with  rather  a  marked  emphasis,  and 
the  housekeeper  observed,  shortly,  that  agreeable 
company  was  rare  enough  in  this  world. — "  Very 
rare ;  nothing  more  so,  Mrs.  Brown.  Have  you 
any  commands  for Ril worth  ?  The  Colonel  wishes  me 
to  ride  in  with  a  letter  for  to-morrow's  early  post." — 
"  You  would  not  attend  to  my  commands,  if  they 
were  given,  Mr.  Crewe,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  so  there's 
little  need  for  me  to  trouble  myself  with  telling 
them  ;  though  you  might  as  well  call  at  the  chemist's 
with  that  prescription  for  your  mistress." — "  Mrs. 
Forbes'  prescription  did  you  say  ?  "  said  Crewe, 
doubtfully. — "  Mrs.  Forbes  —  your  mistress's  pre- 
scription," repeated  the  housekeeper  quickly. — "  Oh  ! 
Mrs.  Forbes'  prescription,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
member ;"  and  bowing  majestically  to  Katharine, 
Crewe  departed. — "  If  that  is  not  airified,  I  don't 
know  what  is,"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  the  room  ;  "  and  it's  the  upsetting  of 
the  house,  and  the  turning  of  everything  topsy 
turvy ;  and  I  can't  abide  it.  Did  you  ever,  now,  Miss 
Ashton,  see  a  fellow  like  that?" — "Not  often," 
replied  Katharine,  with  a  smile  ;  "but  he  does  not 
come  much  in  your  way,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Brown  ?" — 
"  Not  come  in  my  way !  I  should  like  to  know  if  he 
does  not  come  in  the  way  of  every  one  in  the  house. 
Why  he's  quite  master,  you  know,"  she  added,  low- 
ering her  voice.  — "  I  should  not  have  thought 
Colonel  Forbes  would  have  allowed  any  one  to  be 
master  but  himself,"  said  Katharine. — "  He  would 
not  if  he  knew  it,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  ;  "  but  it's  not 
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the  less  true  that  he  does  not  know  it ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  what,  Miss  Ashton,  if  there's  any  one  wants  a 
thing  done  in  this  house,  why  they'd  best  turn  to 
Crewe,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  There's  more  things 
behind  the  scenes  in  great  houses  than  you'd  dream 
of,  and,  between  ourselves — but  there,  won't  you  sit 
down  now  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  Jt  will  be  up  in  a 
minute."  Katharine  would  fain  have  excused  her- 
self, but  Mrs.  Brown's  hospitality  would  not  be 
denied.  Rejoicing  in  the  thought  of  a  little  com- 
fortable gossip,  she  drew  a  small  round  table  to  the 
window,  took  out  of  her  closet  a  pot  of  choice  pre- 
serves, and,  ringing  the  bell,  gave  directions  that 
tea  for  two  should  be  made  ready  directly,  adding, 
as  she  placed  a  chair  for  Katharine,  "  There  now, 
we'll  just  sit  down  and  be  snug."  Katharine  cared 
little  for  the  snugness,  but  she  did  care  a  great  deal 
to  hear  anything  that  could  be  told  her  about  Jane, 
and  she  was  just  beginning  to  ask  some  questions 
which  might  lead  to  further  explanation,  when  the 
door  burst  open,  and  Laurette  rushed  into  the  room, 
her  black  eyes  sparkling,  her  hair  in  disorder, 
and  her  little  French  cap  scarcely  resting  on  her 
head.  She  was  closely  followed  by  Crewe.  "  He  is 
a  poltron,  a  liar,  a  what-d'ye-call,  a  wretch,"  she 
exclaimed,  turning  round  to  the  door,  and  almost 
thrusting  her  clenched  hand  into  Crewe's  face. 
Crewe  drew  back  and  quietly  folded  his  arms.  "Un 
uiechantlun  poltron!"  again  ejaculated  Laurette. 
"  Point  de  pitie  !  Ah !  pauvre  madame  !" — "  You'd 
best  go  back  to  her,  Laurette,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
*'it's  only  making  a  fool  of  yourself  standing  here." — 
A  bell  rang  violently.  "  Your  mistress  wants  yon, 
Mamselle  Laurette,"  said  Crewe,  coolly. — "  My  mis- 
tress? ah!  mediant!  poltron!"  and  Laurette  still  stood, 
shaking  her  hand  threateningly  at  Crewe. — "AVlmt 
is  all  this  folly,  Mr.  Crewe?"  asked  the  housekeeper, 
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angrily. —  "Mamselle  has  a  fancy  for  making  me  a 
common  carrier,  that's  all,"  replied  Crewe,  in  the 
same  imperturbable  tone  ;  "  there's  your  bell  again, 
Mamselle." — Laurette  looked  as  if  she  could  have 
struck  him,  but  not  one  step  did  she  move. — "I  shan't 
be  back  till  after  supper,  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Crewe; 
"  you'll  have  some  put  by  for  me." — "If  there's  any 
left,  Mr.  Crewe,"  muttered  the  housekeeper,  as  he 
withdrew  slowly,  and  perfectly  unmoved. — "Come, 
Mamselle,  we  don't  want  you  here  ;"  but  Laurette, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  injunction,  only  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  began  to  rock  herself  help- 
lessly backwards  and  forwards,  interspersing  her 
abuse  of  Crewe  with  piteous  lamentations  for  "pauvre 
madaine,"  whose  bell  now  rang  for  the  third  time. — 
"  If  it's  not  too  bad  !"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper, 
"  why  she  might  be  dead  and  buried  before  such 
a  fool  would  be  any  good.  Mamselle !  don't  you 
hear  ?  Three  times  that  bell's  rung." — "  Let  me 
go,"  said  Katharine;  but  she  had  scarcely  spoken 
the  word,  when  Laurette  started  up,  and  with  a 
fierce  look  of  indignation  rushed  away. —  "And 
that's  what  they  call  the  best  lady's  maid  to  be  had 
in  all  London!"  said  the  housekeeper  contemptuously, 
as  she  closed  the  door  and  bolted  it  carefully,  and 
then  replaced  herself  at  the  table. — "Now,  would 
you  believe  it,  Miss  Ashton,  that  we  have  had  those 
scenes  two  and  three  times  a  day  for  the  last  month  ?" 
—  "No,  certainly,  I  should  not  have  believed  it,"  said 
Katharine  ;  "  I  should  have  supposed  the  case  would 
have  been  easily  settled  by  sending  Mademoiselle 
Laurette  about  her  business." — "And  getting  another 
just  like  her,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  ;  "  why,  Miss  Ash- 
ton,  the  trouble  those  ladies'  maids  have  been  to  me, 
and  the  fuss  to  my  poor  mistress,  is  more  than 
words  can  tell ;  and  all  owing  to  that  fellow  Crewe, 
with  his  stiff  tie  and  set-up  manner.  You  see," — 
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and  she  drew  her  chair  confidentially  near  to  Ka- 
tharine— "you  see,  Miss  Ashton,  there  are  a  good 
many  of  ins  and  outs  in  a  house  of  this  kind;  and  if 
things  aren't  quite  straight  at  the  top,  why  it's  not 
so  reasonable  to  suppose  they'll  be  straight  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  there's  none  quicker  than  servants  at 
finding  this  out ;  and  when  'tis  found  out,  there's  a 
want  of  what  should  be,  and  folks  will  go  their  own 
way  spite  of  all  you  can  say  to  them." — Katharine 
was  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Brown's  mysteries,  but  the 
drift  of  her  present  observations  was  not  quite 
distinct  enough  to  enable  her  to  reply  to  them. — 
"An  ounce  of  common  sense  !  that's  what's  wanted," 
continued  the  housekeeper,  despairingly ;  "  but  where 
to  look  for  it  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  and  now  my 
poor  lady  is  so  ill,  she's  not  able  to  look  into  things 
more  than  a  baby;  and  the  Colonel  listens  just  to 
what  Mr.  Crewe  says,  and  nobody  else  is  able  to  put 
in  a  word.  No,  Miss  Ashton,  it's  not  a  place  to  be 
envied,  I  can  tell  you,  is  that  of  overseer  of  all  the 
goings  on  in  a  great  house  ;  and  when  tilings  aren't 
straight  at  the  top,  as  I  said,  there's  no  reason  to 
expect  they'll  be  straight  at  the  bottom  ;  so  it's  all 
natural  enough  ;  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  "  Mrs. 
Brown  replenished  her  tea-cup,  and,  in  default  of 
other  comfort,  helped  herself  to  an  additional  lump 
of  sugar.  "  Not  quite  finished  I  see,  Miss  Ashton," 
as  she  looked  into  Katharine's  cup  ;  "  you  are  not 
such  a  tea-drinker  as  I  am :  but,  as  I  was  saying, 
what's  to  be  done  ?" — "  With  Laurette  ?"  asked  Ka- 
tharine.— "  Oh  !  for  the  matter  of  that,  she  may  go, 
and  somebody  else  may  come ;  but  it  isn't  one  or 
the  other  that  will  make  the  difference." — "  Then  is 
it  Mr.  Crewe?  "  asked  Katharine,  bluntly, — "Why, 
it  is  Mr.  Crewe,  and  it  isn't.  No  doubt  he's  for 
having  his  thumb  in  every  pie,  and  no  one  else  to  put 
in  a  finger,  and  certain  he  and  Mamselle  manage  to 
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make  a  regular  fight  of  it  ever}' day  for  nothing  at 
all.    But  I  should  be  glad  to  think  the  evil  would  go 
with  Mr.  Crewe ;  but  I  don't,  Miss  Ashton,  I  don't. 
And  that's  what  I  would  not  say  to  every  one,  to  no 
one  indeed  who  was  not  an  old  friend  like  yourself." 
Katharine  felt  that  she  knew  quite  well  what  the 
evil  was,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  remark 
upon  it.  "Parties,- — that's  what  I  can't  abide,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.   Brown;    "it  never  used  to  be,   nor 
never  ought,  nor  indeed  was  till  Mr.  Crewe  came 
into  the  house.     But  now  it's  who's  for  master,  and 
who's  for  mistress ;  and  the  lady's  maid  and  the 
gentleman's  gentleman  at  daggers  drawn  ;  and  it's 
little  enough  that  I  can  do  to  help  it." — "  But  it 
must   be    all   nonsense,"    said   Katharine ;    "  it   is 
impossible  that  Colonel  or  Mrs.  Forbes  can  know 
anything  about  it." — "Not  the  Colonel,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brown  ;  "  he's  not  a  man  to  think  whether  he 
has  got  a  servant  or  not,  as  long  as  he  has  his  orders 
attended  to ;  but  Mrs.  Forbes  is  a  different  matter. 
It  comes  home  to  her,  I'll  venture  to  say,  every  hour 
in  the  day." — "  Because  Laurette  is  so  foolish,  I 
suppose?"  said  Katharine. — "Partly  that,  but  partly 
it  would  be  the  same  with  every  one.     Poor  thing, 
how  she  is  thwarted!" — "  I  don't  understand,"  said 
Katharine. — Mrs.  Brown  refilled  the  teapot,  left  her 
seat,  and  tried  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  then  sat 
down  again,  and  in  an  under  voice  replied,  "  The 
long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  Miss  Ashton, 
what  you  and  I  have  seen  this  many  a  long  day — 
sorrow  to  the  hour  that  first  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
it — the  Colonel's  got  a  will  of  his  own,  and  my 
poor  dear  lady  has  given  into  it  till  he's  a  perfect 
Turk;  and  it's  grown  into  such  a  habit,  that  I  do 
believe  he  contradicts  for  the  mere  sake  of  contra- 
diction, and  not  a  bit  because  he  cares  for  what  he 
fusses  about.     At  least,  I  am  sur^  that  nine  times 
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out  of  ten  they  are  such  trifles,  it  would  not  be  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  with  a  grain  of  sense  to  think 
twice  about  them.  Well,  there's  Crewe  always  about 
him  ;  and  a  sharp  man,  and  knowing  that  it's  his  inte- 
rest to  humour  him  ;  so  whenever  the  Colonel  makes 
a  fuss  or  complains,  there's  Crewe  certain  to  aggra- 
vate ;  and  if  Mamselle  Laurette  comes  with  a  mes- 
sage or  a  wish,  there's  Crewe  always  going  against 
her  and  finding  fault,  and  then  she  flies  into  a  fury, 
and  there's  a  grand  scene;  you  saw  to-night  what  it 
was.    All  that  to-do  was  nothing,  but  because  Crewe 
was  cross  and  would  not  do  some  errand  in  Rilworth." 
— "  And  Mrs.  Forbes  suffers  from  it,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Katharine. — "Doesn't  she  suffer?     She  likes 
Laurette  in  a  way,  because  of  her  being  affectionate, 
and,  poor  thing !  she  clings  so  to  any  one  that  will 
love  her  and  be  kind  to  her.     But  then,  Laurette 
is   a  fool,   and  always   getting  into   scrapes,    and 
making  the  Colonel  angry,  and  many  a  time  he  has 
threatened  she  shall  be  sent  away;  and  she  is  going 
before  long." — "But  the  next  person  who  comes 
may  be  just  as  bad, "said  Katharine. — "Just  as  bad 
or  worse ;  what  is  wanted  is  something  that  will 
never  be  found  in  any  that  call  themselves  lady's 
maids ;  at  least,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and 
I've  had  a  great  deal.     It's  a  nurse  and  a  friend 
that  is  required,  and  how  to  get  one." — Katharine 
felt  as  if  she  could  not  answer.     Such  a  dreary 
feeling    came    over    her,    such  a   sense  of  Jane's 
trial,  it  made  her  very  heart  sink.     If  she  could 
only  help  her !     But  how  was  that  to  be  done  ?     At 
last  she  said,  "It  is  a  friend  in  her  own  rank  of  life 
whom  Mrs.  Forbes  needs." — "It  is  not  what  people 
need,  but  what  they  can  get,  that's  to  be  considered 
in  this  world,   Miss  Ashton,"   replied  the  house- 
keeper.    "  As  for  needing,  my  poor  mistress  needs 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  she's  never  a  whit  the 
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•more  likely  to  get  it.     The  Colonel's  a  good  man  ; 
'tis  not  for  me  who  have  eaten  of  his  bread  for 
fifteen   years  come  next  Christmas,  to  say  a  word 
against  him ;  but  all  that  time  I've  never  known 
any  one  come  into  this  house,  be  it  man,  woman, 
or  child,  thal^came  as  far  as  I  could  see  for  the 
mere  liking.     There  were  the  Miss  Forbes,  good 
creatures  as  ever  lived,  they  used  to  be  here  at  one 
time,  and  my  poor  mistress  was  inclined  to  take  a 
good  deal  to  them,  specially  to  the  eldest ;  but  some- 
how, it  didn't  do.     I  don't  think  the  Colonel  liked 
having  his  wife's  thoughts  taken  off  from  him,  and 
Miss  Forbes  used  sometimes  to  laugh  at  him,  and 
sometimes  to  go  contrary  to  him,  and  so  the  visits 
have   dwindled    away   till   they   have   come   to  a 
mere  nothing.      It  would  be  the  same  with  any 
one.     You  must  make  up  your  mind  not  to  cross 
the  Colonel,  or  you  can't  live  with  him." — Katharine 
sighed  deeply. — "  He'll  see  it  by  and  by,"  continued 
Mrs.  Brown,   gravely,    "for  he's  fond  of  her."— 
Katharine   sat   silent   for   some    seconds  in   deep 
thought,  then  she  said  quietly,  but  very  earnestly, 
"  Something   must    be    done    before   that."     The 
housekeeper's  face  brightened,    "And  do  you  say 
that,  Miss  Ashton  ?    Well,  that's  a  comfort ;  for  I'll 
tell  you  there's  many  a  month  it  has  all  been  on  my 
mind,  and  no  one  to  say  a  word  to  about  it,  though  it 
was  growing  worse  every  day,  and  only  one  comfort 
when  you  used  to  come  over.     That  was  the  thing 
which  did  my  poor  mistress   good,  and  that  was 
what  I  used  to  look  to  to  keep  her  up.     And  then 
we  went  off  to  London,  and  there  things  were — I 
can't  say  what — always  company  at  home,  or  going 
out  late,  and   Mrs.    Forbes    wearing    away   to   a 
thread,  and  yet  never  saying  a  word,  like  ah  angel 
as  she  is  ;  and  the  Colonel  getting  worse  and  worse, 
for  he's  twenty  times  as  contradictory  now  as  he 
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was.  It  nearly  drove  me  wild;  and  all  the  comfort 
I  had  was  in  thinking  that  we  should  soon  be 
coming  down  here,  and  then  you'd  be  at  hand 
again.  And  then,  just  when  we  came,  the  very 
first  thing  1  heard  was  the  news  that  you  were  all 
to  be  off  to  Australia  straight.  It  give  me  such  a 
turn !  I  declare  I  haven't  recovered  it  yet.  But 
it  isn't  true  surely  ?" — "  It  is  true  that  my  brother, 
and  his  wife,  and  the  children,  are  going,"  said 
Katharine  ;  "  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  am  to  go  with 
them." — Mrs.  Brown  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"  Well !  thank  Heaven  for  that.  There  is  some 
comfort  at  last  left  in  the  world.  But  'twill  be  a 
lonely  life  for  you.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
yourself  ?  Not  go  far  away  I  hope." — "  Not  further 
than  Rilworth,  certainly;  but  I  have  formed  no 
plans.  I  hope  to  do  what  may  be  most  useful." — 
"  Then  you  won't  go  far  away  from  Maplestead,  for 
there's  no  place  where  you'll  be  wanted  more." — "  I 
should  not  like  to  go  far  away,  and  you  may  be 
quite  sure  I  will  consider  it  in  my  plans." — "  Thank 
you.  Then  I'm  sure  some  good  will  come.  You'll 
perhaps  be  over  here  to-morrow  again,  and  if  by 
chance  you  should  hear  of  such  a  person  as  would 
do  to  take  Mamselle  Laurette's  place,  you'll  take 
care  to  mention  it." — "  Certainly,"  said  Katharine, 
and  she  rose,  and  took  up  her  bonnet  and  gloves. 
"  Will  you  please  tell  Mrs.  Forbes  that  I  was  here 
to-night,  and  that  I  only  did  not  ask  to  see  her  be- 
cause I  knew  it  was  the  time  when  Colonel  Forbes 
was  likely  to  be  with  her  ?" — "  And  I  may  say 
you'll  be  here  to-morrow  ?"  said  the  housekeeper  ; 
"  she  won't  be  satisfied  else ;  and  I  can't  bear  to 
fret  her,  she  is  terribly  weak." — "  I  shall  hope  to  be 
here  at  eleven;  but  you  don't  think  Mrs.  Forbes 
very  much  worse  I  trust,"  said  Katharine,  anxiously. 
— The  housekeeper  shook  her  head,  "  It's  a  wasting, 
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internal  complaint,  that's  my  belief,  Miss  Ashton. 
Some  say  it's  one  thing,  and  some  another,  but 
nothing  that  any  of  them  give  is  of  any  use,  only 
just  at  least  to  set  her  up  for  a  time ;  and  there's 
the  fret  of  the  spirits  working  always  to  keep  her 
back. — Poor  thing  !  poor  thing  I — This  journey  to- 
day was  quite  sudden,  when  she  wasn't  a  bit  fit  for 
it.  The  Colonel  heard  something  about  possibly 
a  change  of  parliament,  and  so  he  must  needs  be 
down  here  to  talk  about  his  votes.  How  men  do 
slave  when  their  wills  go  with  their  work  I" 

It  was  a  truism  which  Katharine  did  not  feel  at 
that  moment  inclined  to  refute,  and  she  wished 
Mrs.  Brown  good  evening  and  returned  to  Moor- 
lands. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

"LETTERS  are  late,"  said  John,  looking  at  his 
watch,  as  he  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  had  become  an  important  man  of  business 
now,  and  the  arrival  of  the  post  was  a  serious 
event  in  the  day.  Katharine  also  looked  out 
anxiously  for  the  post,  yet  her  expectations  were 
by  no  means  definite,  only  in  her  state  of  indecision 
every  trifle  became  of  consequence,  as  serving  in 
some  way  to  indicate  the  future.  "  We  shall  hear 
about  the  passage-money  to-day,"  continued  John, 
"  and  the  outfit." — "  And  when  we  must  go  up  to 
Town,''  added  Selina,  who  had  seldom  been  in 
London,  and  looked  forward  to  her  necessary  visit, 
and  the  pleasure  of  making  purchases,  with  the  ex- 
citement of  a  child.  "  We  shall  have  a  fortnight 
there,  at  least,"  continued  John ;  "Kitty,  you  mean 
VOL.  u.  o 
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to  go  up  with  us,  and  see  the  last  of  us,  of  course  ?" 
He  meant  this  kindly,  and  Katharine  tried  to  reply 
in  the  same  manner.  "  I  don't  know  that  there  will 
be  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the  last  of  you,  but  I 
will  do  anything  in  the  world  I  can  to  be  of  use  to 
you." — "  Only  you  won't  throw  yourself  into  the 
plan,"  continued  John,  a  little  reproachfully. — 
"  That's  an  old  story,  John,  dear,"  said  Katharine, 
lightly,  feeling  in  a  degree  relieved  and  pleased  at 
his  mentioning  the  subject  even  in  this  way  ;  "we 
had  better  not  talk  about  it." — "  Oh  !  it  never  would 
do  for  Kate,"  interrupted  Selina ;  "she  hasn't 
half  spirit  enough,  and  never  had  from  a  child." 
Katharine  smiled  ;  for  certainly  want  of  spirit  had 
not  been  the  accusation  usually  brought  forward 
against  her  in  her  young  days.  "  Old  Downes  has 
got  spirit  enough,"  said  John,  looking  at  the  post- 
man, who  was  then  just  coming  up  to  the  house. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  fellow  trudge  along  more 
heartily  ?  and  such  a  heap  of  letters  ! — now  for  it !" 
He  hurried  out  to  the  door,  seized  the  packet  of 
letters,  and  tossed  them  on  the  table.  "  *  Mrs.  John 
Ashton,' — that's  for  you,  Selly.  'Miss  Ashton,' 
Kate,  that's  yours.  Oh !  and  here's  the  outfit." 
He  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  was  soon  so  en- 
grossed in  his  business  that  neither  he  nor  Selina, 
who  leant  over  his  shoulder  and  read  the  letter  with 
him,  perceived  that  Katharine  had  left  them. 

The  hand-writing  had  brought  a  thrill  to  her 
heart,  and  a  heightened  colour  to  her  cheek,  which 
she  would  fain  hide  from  notice.  It  was  only  when 
the  door  of  her  own  room  was  closed,  and  bolted, 
that  she  trusted  herself  to  break  the  seal. 

Not  a  long  letter — yet  not  one  to  be  read  with 
perfect  indifference.  It  was  dated  from  London. 

"  MY  DEAR  Miss  ASHTON,  — 

<r'I   have   this  moment  heard   most   startlin 
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news,  that  John  intends  going  to  Australia  im- 
mediately, and  that  you  have  resolved  to  go  with 
him.  May  I  entreat  for  one  line  by  return  of 
post,  to  set  my  mind  at  ease?  I  might  ask  for 
more,  but  that  I  hope  to  be  at  Moorlands  by  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  at  the  farthest.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  word  will  be  I  cannot  say  how  great  a 
satisfaction.  In  the  greatest  haste,  very  sincerely 

vours>  "  CHARLES  RONALDSON." 

The  day  after  to-morrow .!  And  would  she  see  him 
then  so  soon ;  and  would  he  come  only  for  her  ;  and 
was  he  really  so  deeply  anxious,  and  interested  for 
her  !  It  was  a  ray  of  dazzling  sunshine  in  a  most 
dreary  world,  and  Katharine's  heart  bounded  with 
gratitude  for  the  Mercy  which  had  again  sent  her 
comfort  in  her  hour  of  need.  More  she  could  not  even 
then  venture  to  think  of.  Though  there  was  much 
implied  in  the  note,  it  was  still,  even  in  its  haste, 
most  carefully  worded.  She  read  it  again  and 
again,  but  something  in  her  own  mind  kept  her 
from  drawing  forth  all  that  another  might  have 
gathered  from  it.  To  expect  so  much  from  him 
was  to  acknowledge  to  herself  how  much  she  re- 
quired ;  and  Katharine,  even  now,  was  striving  to 
keep  from  herself  the  consciousness  of  the  state  of 
her  own  feelings.  She  tried  to  persuade  herself, 
and  almost  she  succeeded,  that  even  her  present 
comfort  was  derived  from  the  remembrance  of  old 
times  and  the  support  of  long-tried  friendship  ;  and 
when  the  thought  suggested  itself,  that  the  note 
was  not  a  common  note,  and  could  not  be  shown 
to  her  brother,  she  excused  her  unwillingness  by 
saying  that  if  John  saw  it,  Selina  must  too,  and 
she  was  always  laughing  at  her  about  Charles,  and 
so  it  might  be  better  not  to  bring  uncomfortable 
remarks  upon  herself. 

o  2 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Katharine's  mind  when 
she  set  out  to  walk  to  Maplestead ;  and  changed  in- 
deed was  the  appearance  of  the  world,  both  physical 
and  moral,  since  she  wandered  forth  in  her  lonely 
sorrow  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  morn- 
ing now,  brilliant  in  beauty,  warm  and  genial: 
there  were  sweet  songs  of  birds  to  be  heard,  and 
the  lowing  of  browsing  cattle,  and  the  cry  of  the 
shepherd  amongst  the  hills,  and  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  soft  summer  breeze  amongst  rustling  branches, 
and,  from  far  away,  the  gurgling  of  a  little  brook, 
making  its  way  over  smooth  pebbles  to  join  a  distant 
river.  All  spoke  of  hope,  and  energy,  and  a  loving, 
working  obedience  to  jan  Almighty  Will ;  and  in 
Katharine's  heart,  too,  there  were  feelings  which 
sprang  up  responsive  to  the  teaching  of  nature  ;  — 
a  heart  to  rejoice  in  loving  trust,  and  an  energy 
untired,  because  it  had  never  yet  been  allowed  to 
slumber, — and  an  humble  devotion,  willing  at  any 
sacrifice  to  answer  the  call  of  Him  whom  she 
served,  and  say,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth."  And  so,  even  with  the  veil  of  sorrow 
over  the  natural  gladness  of  her  disposition,  Katha- 
rine went  forth  that  morning  rejoicing. 

She  went  again  to  the  back  of  the  house  ;  it  was 
always  more  pleasant  to  be  admitted  by  a  housemaid, 
and  shown  first  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  than 
to  be  received  by  a  footman,  and  perhaps  encounter 
the  stately  Crewe.  "  As  good  as  your  word,  I  see, 
Miss  Ashton,"  was  the  greeting  which  she  received ; 
"  and  Mrs.  Forbes  is  all  ready  for  you,  and  quite  in  a 
fuss  expecting  you ;  and  the  Colonel's  in  the  library 
with  Mr.  Andrews,  and  loads  of  people  waiting  to 
see  him  on  business,  so  you'll  have  your  time  all  to 
yourself." — "  And  how  is  Mrs.  Forbes  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  inquired  Katharine.  "  Why,  as  ill  as  she 
need  be.  She  had  one  of  her  fainting  fits  last 
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night,  after  you  were  gone, — all,  I  suspect,  from  the 
flurry  of  that  foolish  girl  Laurette,  who  would 
come  in  the  Colonel's  way,  and  got  a  threat  of  being 
sent  off  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  the  consequence 
of  that  was  a  bad  night,  and  so  this  morning  she's 
not  up  ;  but  she  will  see  you,  notwithstanding ;  she 
sent  down  word  about  it." — "  Then  I  had  better 
goat  once,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Katharine. — "  Yes,  if 
you  don't  mind,  —  shall  I  ring  for  Laurette,  to  show 
you  the  way  ?  " — "  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Katha- 
rine ;  "  not  if  I  am  expected.  I  know  my  way  pretty 
well/'  she  added,  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  I  suppose  if 
I  knock  at  the  door,  that  will  be  sufficient." — "  Oh 
yes,  quite,  —  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  Laurette 
is  not  there,  only  take  care  she  does  not  listen. 
Perhaps,  if  you  don't  mind,  you  had  better  go  up 
the  back  staircase,  and  then  you  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Colonel  and  the  gentlemen." 

Back  stairs  or  front  stairs  were  alike  to  Katha- 
rine, and  she  proceeded  to  the  gallery  leading  to 
Jane's  room, — the  servants  whom  she  met  making 
way  for  her  as  a  privileged  person.  Her  knock 
was  not  answered,  as  she  had  feared,  by  Laurette, 
for  Jane  was  alone.  Her  feeble  voice  was  scarcely 
heard,  and  when  Katharine  went  in,  she  found  her, 
as  the  housekeeper  had  said,  in  bed.  That  might 
have  made  some  difference  in  her  appearance ;  but 
Katharine  was  instantly  struck  by  tke  change  which 
had  passed  over  her  even  since  they  had  last  met. 
Then  she  had  seemed  only  very  much  out  of  health, 
in  a  state  from  which  many  are  known  to  recover, 
and  to  enjoy  years  of  comparative  health ;  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  this  now,  she  looked  a  complete 
wreck  —  worn  and  emaciated,  and  with  that  un- 
natural sparkling  of  the  eye  which  betokens  the 
presence  of  constant  fever.  She  had  no  cough, 
or  Katharine  would  at  once  have  considered  her 
o  3 
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consumptive:  but  there  was  something  almost  worse 
in  this  hidden  disease,  which  no  one  seemed  exactly 
to  understand  ;  and  there  was  a  restlessness  also  in 
her  manner,  which  was  very  painful.  It  might 
partly  have  been  physical,  the  consequence  of  the 
irregular  action  of  the  heart ;  but  Katharine  had 
not  been  many  minutes  with  her  before  she  perceived 
that  it  was  in  a  degree  the  work  of  the  mind  also, — 
she  was  like  a  person  who  has  been  frightened, 
and  has  never  recovered  the  shock.  When  Katha- 
rine first  went  in,  and  sat  down  by  her,  the  very 
way  in  which  she  seized  her  hand,  and  kept  it, 
betokened  not  only  mere  pleasure,  but  a  nervous 
fear  of  losing  something  precious ;  and  her  eye 
wandered  perpetually  to  the  door,  and  she  made 
Katharine  go  and  try  it,  to  be  quite  sure  that  it 
was  bolted ;  and  even  then  she  was  not  satisfied. 
Katharine  was  so  quick  in  all  her  perceptions,  and 
loved  Jane  so  truly,  that  these  little  things  were 
seen  and  remarked,  and  even  commented  upon  in  her 
own  mind  as  soon  as  they  passed  before  her  notice  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  her  outward  manner  to 
betray  any  agitation,  —  she  was  even,  perhaps,  sin- 
gularly composed.  She  spoke  slowly,  and  without 
energy,  and  only  a  very  little  touch  of  deep  feeling, 
which  she  could  not  restrain,  showed  itself  when 
Jane  said,  in  her  sweet  voice,  and  looking  at  her 
with  tears  dimming  her  eyes, —  "I  have  longed  to 
come  to  you,  dear  Katharine.  I  did  not  think  any 
one  else  would  be  able  to  feel  for  you  as  I  can." — 
"  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  dear  Mrs. 
Forbes,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  more,  a  great  deal,  than 
I  could  possibly  expect.  Yes,  a  great  deal  more," 
she  repeated,  and  she  remembered  the  morning's 
letter.  "  But  I  do  think  there  is  no  one  that  can 
understand  things  quite  as  you  can." — "  I  like  to 
hear  you  say  that,  —  are  you  quite  sure  you  bolted 
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the  door  ?  "  Katharine  only  smiled ;  she  would  not 
even  look  to  the  door  again.  "  Colonel  Forbes 
might  have  things  to  say  to  me,  and  he  might  wish 
to  find  me  alone,"  continued  Jane,  apologetically  ; 
"  it  worries  him  if  Laurette  is  here,  he  does  not 
like  her."  —  "  She  is  not  a  very  pleasant  person,  is 
she  ?  "  asked  Katharine. — "  She  is  fond  of  me," 
said  Jane ;  "  and  I  like  people  to  be  fond  of  me," 
she  added,  in  the  touchingly  simple  tone  of  an  hum- 
ble child. — "  A  great  many  people  are  very  fond 
of  you,  I  am  sure,"  said  Katharine. — *'  A  few,  not 
very  many.  I  don't  know  many  people,  Katha- 
rine ;  that  is,  I  have  not  many  friends, — not  any,  I 
think,  except  you."  Katharine  smoothed  her  hand 
fondly,  and  said,  "  You  have  no  one  who  loves 
you  better ; "  and  Jane  looked  up  at  her  con- 
fidingly, and  repeated,  "  No  one."  But  a  change 
came  over  her  face  the  moment  afterwards,  and  she 
added,  — "  No  one  amongst  my  friends  ;  one  never 
can  reckon  children,  or"  —  and  she  hesitated  — 
"  one's  husband."  — .  "  Are  the  children  well  ?  " 
asked  Katharine.  "  Yes,  quite  well :  London  suited 
them  very  well ;  and  Lucy  was  just  put  in  good 
training  about  her  shoulder,  which  is  inclined  to 
grow  out ;  and  I  would  have  stayed  another  fort- 
night, for  her  to  have  seen  the  surgeon  again,  but 
Colonel  Forbes  did  not  wish  it."  — "  He  is  not 
generally  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  country," 
said  Katharine.  "  No,  but  some  persons  say  that 
parliament  will  be  dissolved  before  long,  and  you 
see  he  was  obliged  to  come.  We  had  a  very 
hurried  journey  yesterday.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
coming  away  till  the  morning,  and  Laurette  did 
not  either ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped."  —  "  And  is 
Laurette  a  helpful  person  in  an  emergency?"  in- 
quired Katharine.  "  Not  very,  she  loses  her  me- 
mory, and  is  flurried  ;  and  Colonel  Forbes  is  rather 
o  4 
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quick  in  his  orders  sometimes,  and  that  makes  her 
worse." — "But  surely  you  might  find  some  one 
more  useful,"  said  Katharine.  — "  More  useful, 
perhaps,  but  not  so  fond  of  me."  —  "  Is  that  very 
weak,  Katharine  ?  "  she  added,  with  a  smile,  which 
brought  back  to  Katharine's  mind  the  demurely 
arch  expression  of  Jane's  face  in  childhood. — "  I 
think,"  said  Katharine,  "  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  your  friends  were  to  interfere  for  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  and  find  some  one  who  is  really 
competent  to  wait  upon  you.  The  scene  I  saw 
down  stairs  last  night  was  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  that  Laurette  is  perfectly  incapable  of 
performing  her  duties  properly." —  "  Ah,  you  were 
here  last  night.  Mrs.  Brown  told  me  about  it,  but 
that  was  only didn't  you  hear  a  step  in  the  pas- 
sage ?  Do  just  go  and  see  if  it  is  Colonel  Forbes; 
but  don't  show  yourself,  if  you  can  help  it,  or  he 
might  not  like  to  come  in."  Katharine  went  to 
the  door,  but  found  no  one  there.  "  Bolt  it !  be 
sure  you  bolt  it !"  said  Jane ;  and  then,  when  Katha- 
rine returned  to  her,  she  continued, — "  Crewe  inter- 
feres, and  put  things  wrong.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing will  go  right  whilst  he  is  here." — "  You  should 
have  some  one  who  would  not  care  for  Crewe,'' 
said  Katharine.  "  Ah,  Katharine  !  you  can't  com- 
prehend ;  how  should  you  !  But  I  shall  not  care  for 
anything  now  that  I  am  at  home  again,  and  you 
here."  —  "I  shall  come  and  see  you  whenever  I 
possibly  can,"  said  Katharine ;  "  even  when  I  have 
left  Moorlands  I  hope  I  shall  still  be  very  near." — 
"  Going  from  Moorlands !  "  —  and  Jane  started  up, 
and  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  entreaty  ;  "  who  says 
you  must  ?  "  —  "  No  one,  exactly,  but  John  and 
Selina  are  going  to  Australia."  —  "  And  you  are 
going  with  them,  I  am  sure,  and  it  was  all  true," 
exclaimed  Jane.  She  threw  her  arm  round  Katha- 


rine's  neck,  and,  clinging  to  her,  added  in  a  hollow 
voice,  "  and  you  promised  you  would  be  with  me." 

—  "Promised,  and  therefore,  God  helping  me,  I 
will   keep   my  promise,  dear   Mrs.  Forbes,"   said 
Katharine,  soothingly.     "  I  am  not  going  to  Aus- 
tralia.    I  am   not   going   anywhere  far  away ;  — 
not  that  I  know  of,  or  intend,  that  is,"  she  added, 
correcting  herself  as  if  by  instinct.     "  I  did  not 
mean  to  frighten  you.     I  would  not  have  said  so,  if 
I  had  thought  you  would  have  misunderstood,"  she 
continued,  alarmed  at  the  quick  throbbing  of  Jane's 
heart,  which  she  could  even  hear. — "  It  is  not   all 
your  doing,"  said  Jane,  recovering  herself  a  little ; 
"  but    once    before,    a    fortnight    ago    now,   they 
came  to  me  with  a  story — Laurette  did :  I  think 
she  heard  it  from  Crewe,  and  it  was  very  sad  to 
me,  —  it  made  me  ill.      Oh !   Katharine,   I  have 
looked  so  to  your  help  since  I  have  been  worse," 
she  added,  as  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  laid 
her  burning  hand  in  Katharine's.     "  And  did  they 
tell   you   I   was   going   to  Australia?  J    inquired 
Katharine.     "  Laurette  said  it,  and  I  asked  Philip, 

—  Colonel  Forbes,  —  and  I  think  I  made  him  angry, 
he  was  so  vexed  at  the  moment.     I  was  to  have 
gone  out  to  a  party,  and  I  could  not,  because  I  was 
ill.     He  told  me  it   was  nonsense;    he  said  your 
brother  had  bought  land,  that  was  all ;  and  it  was 
what  you  had  told  me.     He  would  not  let  me  write 
again.       You  know   I  had  just  sent  you  a  few 
lines.       He  said  I  was  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  writing 
letters,  and  having  them,  was  excitement ;  and  he 
made   Dr.  Lowe   forbid  it.      I    trusted   his   word 
quite."     A  quick  step  was  heard  along  the  passage. 
"That  is  Laurette,"   said  Jane,  quickly,  her   ear 
catching  the  slightest  sound  ;  "  Katharine,  don't  go, 
tell  me  again."  —  "I  am  not  going  to  Australia,  I 
am  going  to  stay  with  you,"  said  Katharine,  quietly, 
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but  very  earnestly.  "  With  me  ?  ah !  if  it  could 
be!  Just  look  out;  tell  Laurette  she  need  not 
wait.  I  think  sometimes  she  listens."  Katharine 
opened  the  door  suddenly,  so  suddenly  that  Lau- 
rette was  taken  by  surprise,  and  with  a  face  of  in- 
dignant confusion  turned  away.  "  This  must  not 
be,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,"  observed  Katharine,  re- 
turning to  her,  and  speaking  very  gravely.  "  If 
you  were  well,  you  would  be  the  first  person  to 
see  that  it  is  unfitting." — "  She  is  going,"  said  Jane, 
bitterly  ;  "  I  mean  to  tell  her  to-day.  Death  will 
come,  and  I  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  stranger." 
A  sudden  impulse  crossed  Katharine's  mind ;  another, 
equally  sudden,  checked  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  heart, 
for  the  moment,  was  paralysed.  Jane  looked  at 
her  anxiously.  "  Katharine,  you  are  very  pale." — 
"  Am  I  ?  " — and  the  blood  rushed  to  Katharine's 
cheek,  but  forsook  it  again  almost  instantly.  "  It 
is  extremely  hot,"  she  said ;  and  she  moved  away 
to  the  open  window,  and  stood  by  it,  looking  out 
upon  the  large  trees  in  the  park,  as  they  glittered  in 
the  gladness  of  the  sunshine.  That  promise, — 
that  long-ago  promise,  that  she  would,  if  possible, 
comfort  Jane  in  the  hour  of  trial,  which  she  could 
not  but  think  might  be  near,  —  how  was  it  to  be 
kept  ?  —  and  what  was  it  that  held  her  back  when 
she  would  fain  offer  to  keep  it  ?  —  Pride  ?  There 
had  been  no  pride  when,  weeks  before,  she  had  said 
that  she  would  be  with  Jane  as  her  servant,  and 
had  felt  that  the  permission  would  be  happiness.  — 
Self-indulgence  ?  shrinking  from  the  discomforts 
of  such  a  position  ?  But  that  was  not  Katharine's 
temptation  at  any  moment,  least  of  all  when  her 
affections  were  concerned.  —  Coldness  ?  Had  she 
suddenly  forgotten  the  ties  of  youth,  —  the  true 
love  of  advancing  years?  Now,  when  Jane  was 
lonely,  suffering,  it  might  be  dying — neglected 
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by  her  husband,  fretted  by  her  servant,  clinging  to 
her  as  her  best  comfort,  —  was  she  about  to  shrink 
from  making  the  offer,  which  before,  in  a  calmer 
hour,  she  had  felt  might  be  not  only  a  duty,  but  an 
unspeakable  comfort  ? 

It  was  a  moment  of  keen  struggle  ;  for  ever  as 
she  thought  of  Jane,  and  her  sorrow,  and  her  af- 
fection, a  voice  whispered  in  her  ear  that  a  dearer 
love  was  at  that  moment  awaiting  her.  It  told 
her  that  she  was  not  free  to  act  for  herself,  that 
another  had  a  claim  upon  her  ;  and  it  suggested  also — 
though  the  suggestion  was  in  a  moment  cast  aside 
as  unworthy — that  Charles  Ronaldson,  rising  in  his 
profession,  increasing  in  worldly  wealth,  holding 
a  station  which,  from  his  character,  was  higher 
than  was  due  to  his  birth,  might  hesitate  to  con- 
nect himself  with  one  who,  from  whatever  circum- 
stances, had  been  led  to  place  herself  in  a  position 
of  dependence. 

Swift  as  lightning  the  thoughts  flashed  through  her 
mind,  and  as  swiftly  also  were  they  rejected  by  the 
inborn  sincerity  of  Katharine's  noble  heart.  The 
trail  of  her  duties—was  it  not  here  to  be  found  ? 
The  present  certain,  the  future  uncertain  !  Must 
not  the  sacrifice  be  made,  and  the  future  placed  in 
the  Hands  of  God?  Whatever  Charles  might  feel, 
she  was  as  yet  free ;  he  had  no  real  claim  upon  her. 
Beyond  this  she  need  not  look.  Whether  for  weeks 
or  months, — whether  such  a  step  might  involve  a 
long  separation,  or  even  worse  sorrow, — it  was  not 
for  her  to  inquire  :  the  present  alone  was  her  care. 
She  went  back  to  the  bedside,  and,  taking  Jane's 
hand,  said, — "  Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  would  you  do  me 
one  great  favour — the  greatest  you  can  ? "  Jane 
looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  A  favour,  dear  Katha- 
rine !  Of  course  ;  can  you  doubt  it  ?  " — "  A  favour 
greater  than  any  you  have  conferred  yet,"  con-* 
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tinued  Katharine.  "  When  Laurette  goes  may  I  re- 
place her  ?  "  Jane  evidently  did  not  at  once  under- 
stand her  meaning.  Katharine  repeated  her  words  ; 
and  still  Jane  said,  with  the  same  wondering  look, 
— "  Yes,  I  trust  you  to  be  with  me  as  much  as 
you  can/' — "  Not  as  much  as  I  can,  but  always," 
said  Katharine.  "  I  will  be  your  maid,  if  you  will 
have  me,"  she  added,  speaking  with  perfect  plain- 
ness, from  the  fear  of  doing  Jane  harm  by  anything 
like  suspense.  Jane's  countenance  fell.  l(  No,  no," 
she  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  it  must  not  be ;  only  be 
with  me  at  the  last,  when  that  shall  come." — "  But 
you  shall  listen  to  me,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,"  said 
Katharine,  in  a  tone  of  great  quietness  ;  "  and  I 
will  tell  you  why  it  may  and  must  be."  But  Jane 
would  not  hear :  "  Impossible ! "  she  repeated,  again 
and  again  ;  "  my  maid  !  impossible." — "  Then  it  is 
impossible  to  make  me  happy,"  said  Katharine. 
"  But  to  give  up  your  friends,  your  position,  to 
wait  upon  me, — to  be  my  servant !  Oh,  no,  Katha- 
rine, never ;  it  would  be  beneath  you."  —  "  Be- 
neath me  to  comfort  you,  and  do  God's  will  ?  "  said 
Katharine ;  "  that  can  scarcely  be.  "Will  you  listen 
to  me  for  a  few  moments,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes  ?"  she 
added,  and  she  bent  tenderly  over  Jane,  smoothing 
her  pillow,  and  making  her  lean  her  head  against 
her  shoulder.  "  I  will  speak  of  the  change  in  my 
position  first,"  she  continued,  "  since  it  is  that 
which  weighs  with  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  honestly 
what  I  feel  about  it.  We  are  all  workers  for  God  ; 
if  we  are  not  we  ought  to  be ;  I  at  least  would  wish 
to  be.  Years  ago,  Mr.  Reeves  taught  me  to  feel, 
that  to  work  for  Him  is  so  great  an  honour,  that 
it  makes  the  meanest  task  noble  ;  so  when  He  puts 
a  claim  before  me,  it  cannot  be,  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be,  degradation.  If  I  were  a  queen  I 
could  not  be  greater,  and  if  I  were  a  beggar  I  could 
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not  be  less,  than  I  am,  for  still  I  must  be  what  I  am 
in  His  sight."  Jane  pressed  her  hand  and  smiled, 
but  still  she  murmured,  "  The  world  will  not  un- 
derstand."— 4<  And  if  I  were  living  for  the  world," 
said  Katharine,  "that  would  assuredly  be  of  im- 
portance to  me.  But,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  I  may  say 
to  you  what  I  could  not  to  others.  It  has  been  my 
prayer  and  my  endeavour  for  years  to  live  not  for 
the  world  but  for  God,  and  He  has  so  far  blessed 
me  that  I  cannot  measure  either  duties  or  trials  by 
the  world's  standard.  I  do  not  mean,"  she  added, 
"  that  I  am  above  the  weakness  of  being  affected 
by  it ;  but  I  do  mean  that  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  decision  in  matters  of  real  importance,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  attach  weight  to 
what  the  world  will  say,  except  so  far  as  my  duty 
to  God  is  affected  by  it.  Remember,"  she  continued, 
"  that  I  have  no  one  to  be  in  any  way  injured — 
if  such  a  thing  could  be — by  what  I  may  choose  to 
do.  I  am  free  ;  with  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  love 
to  make  me  sure  that,  in  giving  you  comfort,  I  am 
doing  the  work  which  God  has  appointed  me." — 
*'  But  it  may  be  done  in  another  way,  dear  Katha- 
rine," said  Jane,  fondly.  "  If  you  will  stay  near 
me,  you  can  still  be  my  comfort." — "  But  not  in 
the  same  way  or  to  the  same  extent,"  said  Katha- 
rine. "  I  cannot  live  near  you, — I  must  at  least  be 
two  miles  from  you, — I  can  only  see  you  occasion- 
ally as  a  visitor  ;  I  shall  have  no  power  to  interfere, 
however  I  may  perceive  things  wanting  for  your 
comfort.  If  I  do  more,  I  shall  excite  jealousy  and 
ill-feeling  in  the  person  who  may  be  your  attendant ; 
for  I  could  not  speak  with  any  authority,  as  a  friend 
in  your  own  rank,  or  a  relation,  might.  I  shall  have 
no  office,  and  no  duties,  and  I  can  therefore  be  of 
very  little  use  to  you." — "  But,  could  you  not  come 
and  stay  here  ?  "  said  Jane. — "  No,  impossible ;  I 
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could  have  no  pretence  for  it,  and  there  would  be 
still  the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assisting 
you.  If  I  come  at  all  it  must  be  in  a  definite  posi- 
tion, which  shall  have  its  own  duties,  and  which 
will  excite  no  jealousy,  because  every  one  will  un- 
derstand it.  And,  think,"  she  added,  her  face 
brightening  with  a  smile,  "  if  I  were  penniless,  and 
such  an  offer  were  made  me,  you  yourself,  dear 
Mrs.  Forbes,  would  be  amongst  the  first  to  say  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  Has  the  love  of  the 
friend  to  whom  one  has  clung  from  childhood  a  less 
claim  than  the  necessities  of  self-love  ?" — "  Oh  !  Ka- 
tharine!" exclaimed  Jane,  eagerly,  "I  didnotknow 
before  how  selfish  I  could  be." — "It  shall  not  be 
selfishness,"  continued  Katharine,  more  lightly;  "if 
you  will  consent,  it  shall  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
you  feel  that  the  obligation  is  on  my  side  as  much 
as  on  yours.  You  shall  give  me  all  that  you  would 
give  to  Laurette,  and  you  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  you  are  enabling  me  to  provide,  not 
only  for  myself,  but  to  put  by  something  for  others. 
I  am  very  anxious  about  my  brother's  prospects," 
she  continued,  "  and  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me  to  feel  that  my  little  fortune  was  untouched  and 
ready  for  him,  or  rather  for  his  children,  when  they 
may  need  it.  The  thought  has  crossed  my  mind 
before,  that  I  should  like  to  do  something  of  the 
kind.  You  will  say  yes,  if  only  for  that  reason  !  " — 
Jane  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  cannot  fancy  it  possible." 
— "But  it  is  agreed  to,"  persisted  Katharine. — Jane 
looked  up,  with  an  expression  almost  of  fear  in  her 
face.  "  What  will  Colonel  Forbes  say  ?"  she  asked. 
— "  He  will  not  like  it,"  said  Katharine,  quickly  ; 
"  but  he  will  be  brought  round,"  she  added.  Jane's 
head  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
despondency,  which  showed  how  great  was  her  dis- 
appointment, she  said,  "  Katharine,  it  is  very, 
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very  kind,  but  it  is  better  not  to  think  about  it." — 
"  Will  you  leave  it  to  me  to  manage  ?  "  inquired 
Katharine. — Jane  smiled  sadly.  "  You  cannot  do 
everything  !  " — "  Not  everything, — yet  more  per- 
haps than  you  imagine  ;  only  will  you  trust  me  ?  " 
— "You  must  not  make  him  angry,"  said  Jane, 
quickly,  and  instinctively  her  head  turned  to  the 
door,  as  if  she  thought  she  heard  him  coming. — "No, 
indeed,  you  may  depend  upon  me.  I  think  I  know 
him."—"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Jane,  doubtfully  ;  "  he  is 
very  particular." — "  Yes,  and  not  very  fond  of  me," 
said  Katharine.  Jane  made  no  answer.  "But  he 
cannot  be  sorry  to  know  for  certain  that  my  brother 
is  going  from  Moorlands !"  continued  Katharine. — 
"  Not  very,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Jane,  gravely. — 
"  Then  he  will  look  upon  me  more  favourably  than 
before  ?  "  said  Katharine. — "  Yes,  a  little,  perhaps  ;" 
and  then,  fearing  that  she  had  betrayed  too  much 
of  her  husband's  sentiments,  Jane  added,  "I  dare 
say  he  always  looked  upon  you  as  part  of  your 
brother." — "I  think,  perhaps,  he  did,"  replied  Ka- 
tharine ;  "  but  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  make  him  look 
upon  me  now  as  part  of  myself.  I  will  speak  to 
him  myself!" — Jane  could  not  conceal  her  alarm. 
"  It  will  never  do,"  she  exclaimed. — "  Nothing  else 
will  do,  if  it  does  not,"  said  Katharine.  Jane's  face 
was  utterly  desponding.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  if  we 
are  doing  right,"  continued  Katharine,  "  we  must 
hope  that  we  shall  be  helped  through  everything." 
— "  Yes,  but  you  don't  really  know  him,"  continued 
Jane. — "I  know  myself,"  replied  Katharine  ;  "  may 
I  ask  to  speak  with  him  ?" — Jane  hesitated.  "  It 
seems  madness,"  she  said;  "and  can  it  possibly  be 
right  ?  " — "  The  right  is  for  me  to  decide,"  replied 
Katharine  ;  "  if  I  am  satisfied,  that  is  enough." — 
"It  is  taking  advant;ige  of  your  affection,"  said 
Jane ;  "  that  cannot  be  right." — "  It  is  making  me 
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very  happy,"  said  Katharine ;  and  Jane  smiled 
fondly  and  gratefully,  and,  once  more  leaning  her 
head  against  Katharine's  shoulder,  murmured,  "  It 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

"Miss  ASHTON  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir." — 
Colonel  Forbes  was  in  his  study,  writing.  "  Ask 
her  to  walk  in  ;"  and  Katharine  entered,  and  seated 
herself,  whilst  he  scarcely  looked  up  from  the  table. 
The  sight  of  her  deep  mourning  dress,  when  he  did 
lay  down  his  pen  to  give  her  more  of  his  attention, 
softened  his  feelings  towards  her ;  and  he  asked  her, 
with  something  like  interest,  how  she  was,  and  her 
brother,  and  the  children.  "  All  pretty  well,  thank 
you,  sir,"  said  Katharine.  A  pause — which  Katha- 
rine thought  proper  to  break  by  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness ;  so  she  added, — "  You  must  have  heard  of  my 
brother's  plans,  sir." — "He  has  given  me  notice  that 
he  is  going  to  quit  Moorlands,"  said  Colonel  Forbes  ; 
"  I  do  not  know  anything  more,  except  from  re- 
port."— "  He  is  going  to  Australia,  sir,  almost  im- 
mediately ;  he  thinks  it  will  be  a  good  investment  of 
his  money,  as  you  said."  Colonel  Forbes  was  a 
little  flattered,  yet  anxious  not  to  have  a  dangerous 
value  attached  to  his  words.  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
spoke  definitely  of  any  particular  part  of  Australia ; 
your  brother  has  not  regularly  consulted  me.  I 
hope  he  has  had  good  advice." — "  He  has  been  told 
that  he  is  doing  wisely,  by  a  good  many  people,  sir," 
said  Katharine  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  of  it  myself,  and 
I  have  not  liked  to  risk  my  own  money,  and  so  I 
have  settled  to  stay  at  home." — "  Oh  !  indeed." 
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Colonel  Forbes  looked  impatient;  he  did  not  see 
what  concern  he  could  have  in  Katharine's  plans, 
either  of  going  or  remaining. — "And  I  have  not 
much  money,  and  I  should  like  to  increase  it,"  said 
Katharine. — "Yes,  very  right."— Colonel  Forbes 
thought  he  had  discovered  her  object.  "  Have  you 
any  particular  scheme  in  view  for  making  more  of 
your  money  ?" — "  Only  by  work,  sir,"  said  Katha- 
rine. "  I  should  wish  to  work  whilst  I  have  the 
power."  —  "Certainly,  quite  right,"  and  Colonel 
Forbes  smiled  approvingly,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  saw  other  persons  following  what  they  considered 
their  duty  energetically.  Katharine,  however,  was  not 
deceived  by  the  smile  ;  she  knew  there  was  a  battle 
to  come,  but  she  went  on  boldly  ;  "  I  am  thinking  of 
going  to  service,  sir." — Colonel  Forbes  did  look  then 
exceedingly  surprised,  but  he  was  not  pained;  rather, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  fully  examined  his  heart,  he  would 
have  found  there  a  little  lurking  satisfaction  :  still  he 
put  on  the  proper  air  of  sympathy,  and  said,  "  I  am 
very  sorry ;  is  it  really  necessary  ?  Does  nothing  else 
open  to  you?  " — "Nothing  that  will  suit  me  as  well, 
sir,"  said  Katharine;  "there  is  no  risk  in  it." — 
"  Certainly  no  risk  ;  but  have  you  consulted  your 
friends?  I  scarcely  think  they  would  approve  of 
it  ?"— "  My  brother  will  be  out  of  England,"  replied 
Katharine  ;  "  I  have  no  other  near  relation  to  care 
what  I  do.  I  thought,  sir,  that  perhaps  if  I  were 
able  to  support  myself  without  touching  my  income 
just  yet,  you  might  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
some  advice  as  to  what  I  had  better  do  with  it.  I 
should  feel  quite  safe  with  your  opinion."  Katha- 
rine said  this  heartily ;  for  it  was  the  one  point  in 
Colonel  Forbes'  character  which  she,  like  every  one 
else,  had  always  understood  and  estimated.  His  strict 
honour  had  kept  up  his  influence,  when  his  irritable 
temper  and  absence  of  sympathy  might  otherwise 
VOL.  n.  p 
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have  destroyed  it.  Colonel  Forbes  also  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  this  one  bright  point  in  his  natural 
disposition,  and  certainly  he  did  not  think  lightly  of 
it.  Katharine's  allusion  flattered  his  self-love,  and 
he  threw  himself  with  some  interest  into  her  con- 
cerns, inquired  how  her  money  was  invested,  what 
interest  she  received  for  it,  and  many  other  business 
questions,  all  of  which,  for  the  time,  made  him  feel 
in  a  degree  more  friendly  towards  her,  especially 
when  he  recollected  that  Moorlands  was  free,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  about  John 
Ashton's  vote.  Katharine  was  as  confidential  as 
she  could  be  about  all  her  affairs,  and  very  grateful 
for  the  advice  offered  her  ;  though  she  quietly  put 
aside  the  frequent  suggestion  that  she  would  consult 
her  comfort  and  respectability  more  by  living  upon 
her  income,  however  small,  than  by  trying  to  in- 
crease it  by  taking  a  dependent  situation.  She  took 
care,  however,  not  to  give  any  trouble  beyond  mere 
words ;  for  she  was  aware  that  Colonel  Forbes 
liked  talking  much  better  than  working.  Her  heart 
was  trembling  all  the  time,  for  she  was  still 
far  removed  from  the  real  object  of  the  interview. 
The  conversation  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  Colonel 
Forbes'  tone  was  a  little  sharper,  his  words  were 
fewer,  and  spoken  more  quickly — dangerous  symp- 
toms of  impatience.  Katharine  felt  that  she  had  no 
time  to  lose;  she  took  up  her  parasol,  as  a  token  that 
she  -was  going,  and  with  some  hesitation  said,  "  I 
had  one  more  thing  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  would  not 
think  it  very  impertinent." — "Pray  speak," — and 
there  was  a  polite  bend  of  the  head;  but  the  move- 
ment of  Colonel  Forbes'  fingers  on  the  table  showed, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  no  leisure  to 
trifle  away.  "If  I  go  to  service,"  continued  Katha- 
rine, "  I  should  not  like  to  take  any  inferior  place; 
I  should  wish  either  to  be  a  lady's  maid,  or  a  house- 
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keeper,  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  I  heard  this 
morning  that  Mrs.  Forbes  was  likely  to  have  a 
place  vacant  before  long,  as  Mademoiselle  Laurette 
was  going  away,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  very 
much  to  try  if  I  could  suit  it,  if  it  were  not  taking 
a  liberty  to  offer  myself." 

Colonel  Forbes  looked  utterly  confounded ;  an 
angry  ejaculation  of  "Folly,  absurdity!"  rose  to  his 
lips  ;  but  Katharine  stood  before  him  so  humble, 
simple,  and  honest,  so  exactly  fitting  even  then  the 
place  she  had  proposed  for  herself,  that  he  really 
could  not  bring  to  his  mind  a  single  objection. 

Indeed !  strange !  I  fear,"  he  began,  and  then 
broke  off  and  commenced  again  ;  "  I.  could  not  say ; 
it  is  a  sudden  notion."  —  "I  am  afraid  it  is,  sir," 

ras  Katharine's  quiet  reply.  "  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  troublesome,"  and  again  there  was  a  move- 

lent  as  if  she  was  going.  He  was  still  more 
mzzled  by  her  calmness.  He  had  a  vague  idea  of 
some  plot,  some  romantic  folly,  as  he  would  have 
called  it,  of  his  wife's ;  but  this  extreme  self-pos- 
session did  not  favour  the  notion,  yet  he  said 
angrily,  as  if  determined  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
the  mystery,  "  Stop  :  may  I  beg  you,  Miss  Ashton, 
if  you  can  spare  me  one  minute  longer.  Does  Mrs. 
Forbes  know  of  this  plan  of  yours?"  —  "  Yes,  sir, 
I  mentioned  it  to  her  just  now." — "And  she  ap- 
proved, of  course?"  he  said,  with  some  irony  in 
his  tone. — "  She  was  good  enough  to  say  she  would 
be  willing,  sir ;  but  she  did  not  know  whether  you 
would  like  it,  and  then  I  said  I  would  ask."  Still 
more  irritating  to  Colonel  Forbes'  excitability. 
After  all  there  was  no  mystery.  He  was  quite 
silent,  and  his  attitude  and  expression,  as  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  were  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. "I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  time,  sir,"  said  Katharine ;  "  there  is  no 
p  2 
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hurry  for  an  answer.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  and  I  might  call 
again.  I  can  work  pretty  well,"  she  added,  "  and 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  read  out,  and  I  can  sit 
up  at  night."  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  an 
expression  of  bewilderment.  She  was  so  entirely 
the  lady's  maid  offering  herself  for  a  situation,  that 
he  had  a  difficulty  in  thinking  of  her  as  Katharine 
Ashton.  He  spoke  to  her  again  as  in  her  new 
character,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Forbes  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  are  you  strong?" —  "Yes, 
sir,  very." — "And  you  say  you  can  work  well?" — 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  always  accustomed  to  make 
my  own  dresses."  He  considered  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer — what  else  could  he  ask  ?  The  ques- 
tion of  wages  crossed  his  mind,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  an  instinct  of  un fitness.  "  You  shall  hear  either 
from  me  or  from  Mrs.  Forbes  on  the  subject;  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  immediate  answer." — "  Thank 
you,  sir,"  and  Katharine  curtsied  and  moved  to 
the  door.  Something  in  her  manner  brought  back 
vividly  to  Colonel  Forbes  the  remembrance  that  she 
was  still  Katharine  Ashton,  and  his  parting  bow 
was,  if  not  cordial,  at  least  courteous. 

Katharine  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  felt 
that  once  again  she  breathed  freely.  What  was  to 
be  done  next  was  a  perplexity.  She  did  not  dare 
go  up-stairs  again  to  Jane,  lest  Colonel  Forbes 
might  find  her  there  and  be  annoyed ;  yet  she  did 
very  earnestly  wish  to  give  her  some  caution  as  to 
what  she  was  to  say.  Jane's  affection  might,  she 
was  sure,  carry  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
If  Colonel  Forbes*  jealousy  were  excited,  the  plan 
was  hopeless.  Now  he  evidently  looked  upon  her 
wish  merely  as  the  desire  to  seize  upon  the  first 
situation  which  offered  itself.  She  was  already  in 
his  eyes  his  wife's  maid,  entitled  to  just  the  same 
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degree  of  attention  as  any  other  person  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  Katharine  knew  him  well  enough 
to  be  quite  certain  that  she  could  only  be  of  real 
use  to  Jane  by  retaining  that  position.     If  Colonel 
Forbes  once  felt  himself  under  restraint  from  having 
ler  in  the  house,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  his 
>wing  her  to   stay.     In  her  difficulty   she  had 
^course  to  her  friend  the  housekeeper,  and  pro- 
led  to  her  room  to  ask  for  a  sheet  of  note  paper, 
id  a  pen  and  ink,  that  she  might  write,  as  she 
lid,  one  line  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  whom  she  did  not 
rish  to  disturb  again.     "  Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,"  the 
)te  began.     Katharine  felt  as  if  she  ought  to  put 
;Dear  Madam  ;"  but  that  would  have  vexed  Jane, 
ind  she  wrote,  therefore,  as  she  had  been  accus- 
>med.     "  I  have  seen  Colonel  Forbes,  and  told  him 
mt  I  wish  to  have  a  situation  in  order  that  I  may 
>ut  by  my  income  for  the  present.     He  did   not 
im  so  much  inclined  to  object  to  my  waiting  upon 
>u  as  I  had  feared.     I  told  him  what  I  could  do, 
id  he  said  I  should  hear  from  him  or  from  you  on 
the  subject.    I  was  afraid  it  might  seem  impertinent 
I  said  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  do 
lything  for  you,  so  he  does  not  know  anything 
:cept  that  I  wish  for  employment.     Perhaps  that 
all  it  is  good  to  say,  for  indeed  I  only  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  be  your  maid.     I  hope  you  will  tell  me 
everything  that  I  can  do  for  you  just  as  if  I  was 
Mile.  Laurette ;  that  will  be  the  only  way  to  make 
me  comfortable. 

"  Your  obliged  and  respectful 

"KATHARINE  ASHTON." 

Katharine  went  home,  and  the  first  thing  which 

caught  her  eye  when  she  went  to  her  room  was  the 

envelope  of  Charles  Ronaldson's  note  lying  upon 

her  dressing-table.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the 
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hurry  and  excitement  of  her  feelings  since  her  re- 
solution had  been  taken,  did  she  fully  feel  what  she 
had  done  ;  and  then  also  a  terrible  misgiving  crossed 
her  mind  that  perhaps  she  had  made  a  mistake. 

So  great  a  sacrifice  it  might  be !  for  once  entered 
upon  Jane's  service,  she  could  not  foresee  when,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  she  would  be  at  liberty 
to  leave  it.  The  rejected  scruples  returned,  and 
with  them  the  pang  of  acknowledging  for  the  first 
time  how  deeply  her  happiness  depended  upon  the 
certainty  of  Charles  Ronaldson's  affection.  She 
longed  to  have  some  other  opinion  upon  her  de- 
cision, her  own  reason  seemed  for  the  time  insuf- 
ficient. Yet  there  was  one  fact  to  which  again  and 
again  she  could  recur  with  comfort.  If  she  had 
decided  differently,  she  certainly  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  ;  even  if  she  had  waited  till  after  her 
interview  with  Charles,  which  was  the  first  thought 
that  had  suggested  itself  to  her,  there  would  have 
been  a  lurking  consciousness  of  selfishness  which 
must  have  rendered  her  wretched ;  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  that  interview,  Jane's  claim 
upon  her  could  not  be  affected  by  it.  It  would 
have  been  postponing  a  duty  with  a  secret  wish  to 
be  prevented  from  carrying  it  out,  and  this  could 
not  be  honest. 

There  was  a  weary  struggle  of  conflicting  feel- 
ings, but  peace,  or  something  which  resembled  it, 
came  at  last.  Katharine  had  done  what  was  most 
single-hearted,  and  in  that  conviction  she  could  rest 
satisfied  that  He,  who  was  ordering  the  events  of 
her  life,  would  overrule  all  for  good,  even  those 
which  seemed  most  untoward. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

AND  the  morrow  came,  and  Katharine  awoke  very 
early,  with  the   dim    consciousness   of  something 

ainful,  undecided,  important  —  something  which 
was  to  render  that  day  different  from  all  other  days. 
She  might  have  striven  to  hide  from  herself  before 
the  state  of  her  own  heart,  but  she  could  do  so  no 
longer.  The  barrier  raised  by  her  own  hand  be- 
tween herself  and  freedom  had  been  the  means  of 
discovering  it,  and  now  every  other  hope  or  fear 
was  lost  in  the  agonising  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
she  had  not  been  deceiving  herself  as  to  the  extent 

f  Charles  Ronaldson's  feeling.     If  he  really  loved 
:  still,  then  come  what  might — delay,  separation, 

ial  under  any  form — it  could  be  thankfully  borne. 

f  he  did  not — Katharine's  mind  was  strong,  but  so 
also  were  her  affections,  and  she  turned  from  the 
thought  with  the  prayer,  that  "as  her  day  so 
might  her  strength  be." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  at  break - 
ast  about  plans  and  business ;  and  Katharine  felt 

trangely  put  aside  when  she  found  how  everything 
could  be  arranged,  and  was  being  managed  without 
her.  Everything  important  that  is ;  for  Selina,  as 
usual,  made  her  very  useful  in  minor  ways,  and 
provided  her  with  employment  not  only  for  that 
day,  but  for  many  days  to  come.  Both  she  and 
John  seemed  to  think  now  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  in  the  world  worth  Katharine's  consideration, 
or  indeed  that  of  any  other  person,  and  that  was 
their  own  emigration.  They  knew  that  Charles 
Ronaldson  was  expected,  but  they  fully  believed 
that  he  was  coming  entirely  on  their  account ;  and 
p  4 
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John  boastfully  went  through  the  convincing  reason 
which  he  meant  to  bring  forward  to  prove  indis- 
putably that  he  was  right  in  his  schemes,  and  that 
they  must  answer.  As  to  any  idea  connecting  him 
with  Katharine,  it  either  was  destroyed  by  the  sense 
of  his  own  overwhelming  interests,  or  if  it  did  cross 
his  mind,  it  was  thought  of  as  an  unimportant  pos- 
sibility. 

Katharine  occupied  herself  unceasingly  all  the 
morning,  as  much  to  drive  away  distracting  thoughts, 
as  because  she  had  really  a  great  deal  to  do.  Charles 
could  not  arrive  till  two  o'clock ;  he  might  not  come 
till  five.  The  morning  seemed  interminable.  She 
was  every  minute  expecting  a  note  from  Maple- 
stead,  and  longing  to  receive  it,  feeling  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  to  have  her  mind  definitely 
settled  upon  that  one  important  point.  But  it  was 
not  till  one  o'clock  that  a  note  was  brought  her. 
It  was  opened  with  nervous  haste.  She  had  but 
little  doubt  as  to  its  contents  ;  and  yet  when  she 
read,  "  Dear  Katharine, —  Colonel  Forbes  has  said 
'yes.'  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough  ?"- 
the  note  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  she  felt  as  if 
her  fate  was  sealed.  Still  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
she  was  relieved.  Suspense  at  such  a  time  was 
worse  than  any  certainty ;  and  her  active,  straight- 
forward mind  instantly  turned  to  the  task  of  driving 
away  any  morbid  fancies,  and  looking  to  her  posi- 
tion.truly.  Bound  she  was  unquestionably,  but  not 
bound  for  ever.  If  Jane  were  to  rally  again,  she 
might  be  able  to  leave  her  comfortably  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  ;  if  not,  at  least  there  could  be  no 
regret  in  having  fulfilled  a  sacred  promise  at  the 
expense  of  present  personal  feeling.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  not  well  to  exaggerate  what  she  was  doing, 
either  for  her  own  sake  or  for  Jane's.  To  do  so 
would  tend  to  make  her  conceited  as  to  herself,  and 
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exacting  as  to  the  return  of  gratitude  she  might 
expect.  A  lesson  of  simply  doing  right  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  trusting  the  future,  was  put  before  her ; 
and,  difficult  though  it  might  be,  she  was  resolved, 
with  God's  help,  to  bear  it. 

Two  o'clock !  and  dinner  was  over,  and  John  pre- 
paring to  drive  Selina  into  Rilworth.  Katharine 
felt  very  thankful  they  were  going  ;  she  did  not  once 
remind  them  that  Charles  Ronaldson  might  arrive 
in  their  absence,  lest  it  should  induce  them  to  stay. 
Selina  came  down  stairs  dressed  for  going  out,  and 
impatient  because  the  chaise  was  not  at  the  door. 
"  I  hear  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,"  said  John,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window. —  Katharine  heard  wheels 
too,  but  the  sound  was  much  more  like  the  rumble 
of  a  fly. — "  It  is  not  the  chaise,  it  is  a  cart  going 
down  the  lane,"  said  Selina ;  and  Katharine  felt  as 
if  they  must  both  have  known  what  foolish  thoughts 
had  been  in  her  mind. — "  I  don't  think  it's  any- 
thing going  down  the  lane,  but  coming  up,"  ob- 
served John  ;  an  observation  which  made  Selina 
put  her  head  out  very  far  to  see  whether  it  was 
correct. — "  A  fly,  sure  enough !  with  one  man  in 
it."— "Charles  Ronaldson,"  said  John.— .«  What  a 
bore !  I  must  go  to  Rilworth,  if  I  walk,"  said 
Selina.  "  I  shall  not  let  any  Charles  Ronaldson 
keep  me  at  home  ;  Katharine  must  entertain  him." 
—  They  both  turned  round  and  looked  at  her, 
and  laughed ;  but  Katharine  was  not  half  as  angry 
with  them  as  with  herself,  for  she  felt  her  face 
become  crimson  to  the  temples.  The  fly  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  there  was  a  short  pause  whilst 
the  driver  was  being  paid.  "  I  must  go  out  and 
receive  him,  I  suppose,"  said  John,  lingering  as  if 
he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  what  he  ought 
to  do. — "  Mind  that  I  must  go  into  Rilworth  !"  was 
Selina's  rejoinder,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him. 
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"  So  provoking!"  she  added,  turning  to  Katharine  ; 
"I  made  sure  he  would  have  come  by  the  five 
o'clock  train." — "  Yes,  very  strange,"  said  Katha- 
rine.— "  Not  so  much  strange  as  provoking,"  ob- 
served Selina,  shortly.  "There's  nothing  strange 
in  a  man's  coming  at  two  o'clock,  that  I  know  of. 
Why,  Katharine,  what  a  boggle  you  are  making 
there  !"  She  took  up  Katharine's  work  —  a  frock 
for  little  Clara.— "Am  I?"  and  Katharine  felt 
ashamed  to  discover  that  she  had  been  sewing  the 
sleeves  together.  She  began  to  unpick  them  quickly, 
but  without  looking  up.  —  "  They  are  a  despe- 
rately long  time,"  said  Selina,  going  to  the  door ; 
but  at  that  very  moment  it  was  opened,  and  Charles 
Ronaldson  entered,  followed  by  John.  Katharine's 
work  fell  from  her  hand,  and  she  stood  up,  but  she 
was  half-hidden  by  Selina. — "  You  are  come  early," 
said  Selina,  shaking  hands  with  tolerable  heartiness. 

— "  Yes,  thank  you  ;  but ."  He  looked  round, 

and,  leaving  his  sentence  unfinished,  turned  to 
Katharine.  She  felt  that  her  hand  was  icy  cold, 
her  manner  miserably  stiff;  but  her  head  swam 
and  her  eyes  were  dizzy,  and  she  sat  down  again 
and  took  up  her  work.  He  gave  her  one  fixed, 
penetrating  glance,  and  then  spoke  again  to  Se- 
lina :  "  You  are  going  out  I  see,  and  you  must 
not  let  me  interfere  with  you.  I  know  you  must 
be  wonderfully  busy."  —  "  Thank  you,  but  we 
must  look  after  you  first,"  said  John.  "  You  have 
not  dined  I  know.  Selly,  you  must  take  care  of 
him."  —  "  There's  not  much  in  the  house  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Selina,  "except  cold  meat."— "  Shall 
I  go  and  see?"  inquired  Katharine,  in  a  very  quiet, 
low  voice. — "  Thank  you,  if  you  would ;  that  might 
be  the  best  plan,  as  we  are  forced  to  go  into  Rilworth. 
You  won't  think  us  very  rude,  I  hope,  Mr.  Ronald- 
son  ?  " —  Katharine  had  laid  aside  her  work  and 
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was  standing  at  the  door.  Charles  went  up  to  her : 
"Pray,  Miss  Ashton,  don't  trouble  yourself.  I 
don't  in  the  least  care  what  I  have ;  bread  and 
cheese  will  be  as  good  as  anything.  Please  stay," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone. — Katharine  said  some- 
thing which  was  scarcely  intelligible,  and  left  the 
room.  Selina  called  after  her :  "  There  can  be  a 
mutton  chop  ready  in  no  time,  Kate,  if  you'll  just 
be  good  enough  to  see  about  it.  Or,  are  you  grown 
particular  after  your  illness,  Mr.  Ronaldson?"  she 
added. — He  smiled,  and  said  he  was  afraid  his  par- 
ticularity consisted  in  not  having  much  appetite  ; 
but  his  journey  would  do  him  good,  no  doubt — 
change  always  did.  There  was  a  silence  of  some 
seconds.  John  did  not  venture  to  allude  to  busi- 
ness ;  he  was  afraid  to  begin  the  subject,  for 
Selina's  patience  was  nearly  exhausted.  Charles 
leant  back  in  a  chair  and  seemed  tired,  as  if  even 
that  short  conversation  had  been  an  effort.  "  The 
chaise  at  last,"  exclaimed  Selina,  and  she  went  up 
to  the  window  and  began  to  scold  the  boy  for  his 
delay. —  "  It  seems  dreadfully  inhospitable  to  run 
away  and  leave  you,"  observed  John ;  "  but  we 
shall  be  back  again  by  six  o'clock." — "  What  ?  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  pray  don't  think  about  it,"  ex- 
claimed Charles,  starting  up  from  his  reverie. — 
John  laughed.  "  Dreaming,  I  declare  !  Well,  you 
may  sleep  to  your  heart's  content,  if  you  will  wake 
up  to  have  a  chat  with  me  by-and-by.  Don't  let 
Kate  starve  you  ;  she  is  a  little  inclined  that  way." 
Charles  made  no  answer,  but  insisted  upon  going 
to  the  door,  and  helping  Mrs.  John  Ashton  into  the 
chaise,  and  arranging  her  cloak  comfortably  for 
her. — "  Good-bye,  Mr.  Ronaldson  ;  good-bye,  my 
dear  fellow;  make  yourself  quite  at  home;  we  must 
be  back  by  six  ;  " — and  John  and  Selina  drove  off, 
and  Charles  Ronaldson,  with  a  face  of  deadly  pale- 
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ness,  leant  for  a  moment  against  the  porch,  and 
then  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if 
to  drive  away  harassing  thoughts,  returned  to  the 
parlour. 

No  Katharine  was  there;  he  sat  down  in  the 
arm-chair,  started  up,  paced  the  room,  reseated  him- 
self, looked  out  of  the  window,  walked  the  apart- 
ment again  with  even  rapid  strides,  and  at  length, 
leaning  his  forehead  upon  the  mantelpiece,  actually 
groaned  in  the  agony  of  his  suspense.  The  door 
opened  very  gently, — Katharine  and  a  Kttle  maid- 
servant came  in  together.  The  maid  carried  a  small 
tray,  and  Katharine  moved  the  books  from  the 
table  to  make  room  for  it.  "  It  is  a  poached  egg, 
Mr.  Ronaldson,  I  thought  you  might  like  that  first ; 
and  will  you  take  wine  or  beer  ?" — "Nothing,  thank 
you,  only  water."  He  did  not  move  to  the  table, 
his  eye  followed  the  servant-girl,  as  she  placed  the 
chair  for  him,  and  lingered  to  put  things,  as  she 
considered,  tidy.  "  The  mutton  chop  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Katharine,  preparing  to 
leave  the  room  again,  "  will  you  ring  for  it  ?  "  He 
could  bear  this  no  longer,  and,  placing  himself 
before  her,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  first." — "  Will  that  do, 
Miss  ?"  said  the  servant,  looking  around  her  with  a 
pleased  air. — "  Yes,  thank  you,  Fanny,  rery  well." 
— "  And  I  will  ring,"  exclaimed  Charles,  following 
her  to  the  door,  and  closing  it. — It  was  re-opened  : 
"Will  the  gentleman  like  whole  potatoes  or  mashed?" 
— "  I  will  ring  ;  yes,  I  will  ring,"  was  the  incoherent 
reply,  and  the  door  was  once  more  shut.  He  came 
back  to  Katharine,  who  was  sitting  down,  for  her 
knees  trembled  so  that  she  could  not  stand.  "  Miss 
Ashton,  forgive  me,  I  have  been  very  impatient." — 
Katharine  smiled  faintly. — "Very  impatient!"  he 
repeated  ;  "  but  there  may  be  an  excuse.  —  I  have 
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not  thanked  you  for  your  note." — "I  was  glad  to  send 
it,"  said  Katharine. — "  Thank  you,  you  don't  know 
what  it  was  to  me."  He  paused. — Katharine  looked 
for  her  work.  It  was  her  resource  against  nervous- 
ness ;  he  thought  she  was  wishing  to  leave  him,  and 
his  voice  changed.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  de- 
taining you ;  I  see  you  are  busy." — "  Oh  !  no  ;  not  at 
all,  I  have  nothing  to  do;  my  time  is  at  my  own  dis- 
posal," said  Katharine. — Tears  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
and  he  saw  them.  "That  must  be  very  sad  to 
you  when  you  have  been  so  occupied.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  say  how  much  I  have  felt  for  you  ?  " — "  It 
has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think  of  it," 
replied  Katharine.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
gratefully,  and  a  look  of  confidence  and  hope  passed 
over  his  face  as  he  said,  "  It  could  never  be  so 
great  a  comfort  to  you  to  receive,  as  to  me  to  offer 
help  of  any  kind.  I  have  so  feared  that  I  might  be 
intruding." — "  That  could  never  be,"  said  Katha- 
rine, "  after  years  of  friendship." — He  repeated  the 
word  friendship  with  an  accent  of  pain. — "You  do 
not  reject  it,  I  hope,"  said  Katharine,  trying  to  smile. 
— "Reject  it  ?  Heaven  forbid!  but,  Miss  Ashton,  it 
was  friendship  years  ago." — "  Yes,"  was  Katharine's 
only  reply,  and  her  hands  trembled  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  hold  her  needle.  He  hesitated,  was 
about  to  speak,  then  checked  himself  again,  and  said 
abruptly  :  "  Are  promises  made  in  haste  never  to  be 
broken  under  any  circumstances?" — "  That  is  not  a 
question  for  me  to  decide,"  said  Katharine. — "Pro- 
mises," he  continued,  "rash  promises,  may  they 
not  be  altered  by  time?"  —  Katharine  was  silent. 
•— "  May'they  not  be  retracted  by  mutual/consent  ?" 
he  added  more  eagerly. — "  Yes,  certainly,"  replied 
Katharine. — He  caught  her  hand  :  "  Miss  Ashton, 
eight  years  ago  I  made  a  promise  to  you  —  a 
promise  that  upon  one  subject  I  never  would 
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trouble  you  again;  is  it  still  binding?"  He  almost 
gasped  for  breath.  Katharine's  cheek  was  colour- 
less, her  eyes  were  suddenly  dimmed,  she  thought 
of  Jane.  Oh !  if  she  could  only  tell  him  at  once ! 
She  must,  she  was  bound  in  honour,  for  it  might  in- 
fluence him.  "  Say  that  I  may  speak,"  he  repeated, 

"or,  if  the  obstacle  still  exists " — "There  is  an 

obstacle,"  said  Katharine,  interrupting  him  quickly. 
— He  let  her  hand  fall,  and,  sinking  back  into  a  chair, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
"Fool  that  I  was  to  deceive  myself." — Katharine 
continued  hurriedly,  "I  will  not  pretend  to  mis- 
understand you,  Mr.  Ronaldson,  but  I  would  wish 
to  be  quite  open." — "  And  tell  me  that  you  are,  as 
you  always  have  been,  indifferent  to  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  bitter  calmness;  "I  thank  you  for  it." — "Not 
so,"  said  Katharine,  and  the  blood  mantled  in  her 
cheek  ;  "  but  I  must  be  true,  honest,  for  your  sake  as 
for  my  own  ;  I  am  not  in  the  position  you  imagine,  I 
am  not  free." — He  started  from  his  seat,  and  gazed 
at  her  wildly. — "  I  am  not  free,"  repeated  Katharine, 
with  forced  calmness.  "I  have  accepted  a  situation 
of  what  some  may  term  dependence  ;  how  long  it 
may  last  I  cannot  say  or  think ;  but  it  is  binding 
upon  me." — "I  cannot  understand,"  he  exclaimed, 
whilst  a  mingled  expression  of  bewilderment  and 
relief  crossed  his  features.  "  Dependence  !  upon 
whom?  and  binding!  what  can  be  binding  as  love? 
Love,"  he  repeated,  and  he  seized  her  hand,  and  kept 
it  without  resistance,  "  which  has  lived  through 
long  years  upon  the  fragments  of  hope,  which  has 
never  changed  or  faltered,  which  even  in  its  despair 
would  rather  have  chosen  death  than  forgetfulness  ? 
Yes,  Katharine,"  he  continued,  impetuously,  "next 
to  my  duty  to  God,  you  alone  have  been  my  object 
through  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  You  rejected 
me  in  words,  but  I  left  you  only  to  love  the  more. 
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You  rejected  me  in  manner,  when  I  came  to  you 
in  your  hour  of  sorrow,  and  you  received  me  with 
the  kindly  indifference  which  is  worse  than  enmity; 
and  I  returned  to  my  home  to  treasure  up  your 
image  in  my  heart,  and  devote  all  my  energies  to 
your  service.  You  withdrew  from  me  more  ;  even 
your  cold  letters  of  business  all  but  ceased,  and 
when  compelled  to  apply  to  me,  you  gave  me  no- 
thing beyond  the  common-place  words  due  to  the 
most  ordinary  acquaintance  ;  and  I  humbled  myself 
by  seeking  to  learn  from  others  what  I  dared  not 
ask  yourself.  Your  brother  told  me  he  believed  you 
to  be  indifferent,  and  still,  still  my  love  lived,  nou- 
rished by  the  shadows  of  my  own  imagination.  In 
life  you  have  been  my  guiding  star,  in  the  prospect 
of  death  the  lingering  earthly  tie  which  it  was 
agony  to  sever,  and  now  you  speak  to  me  of  claims 
more  binding.  Katharine,  if  there  be  truth  in 
heaven,  or  love  on  earth,  there  is  no  claim  so  bind- 
ing as  mine  must  be,  if  only  you  will  admit  it. 
What  God  hath  joined  together  man  cannot,  dare 
not,  put  asunder."  —  Katharine's  tears  fell  fast;  he 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  added  more 
gently,  "  Is  there  no  word  of  hope  for  me  ?" — Ka- 
tharine raised  her  eyes  to  his  unshrinkingly,  and 
answered,  "  You  shall  yourself  be  the  judge,  if 
only  you  will  hear  me.  Think  of  me  not  as  Ka- 
tharine Ashton,  holding  an  independent  position  in 
the  world,  and  free  to  follow  my  own  will,  but  as 
engaged  in  the  service  of  another — one  whose  claims 
dated  before  yours,"  she  added,  attempting  to  smile. 
"I  am  Mrs.  Forbes'  attendant  —  bound,  pledged  to 
her.  Stay,"  she  continued,  seeing  that  he  was 
about  to  interrupt  her ;  "  it  sounds  an  absurdity ; 
you  think  it  a  wild  romantic  fancy  ;  it  is  not  that. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  family  I  might  pro- 
bably have  formed  a  similar  determination,  if  no 
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such  duty  had  presented  itself,  but  it  has  come  be- 
fore me  with  the  most  urgent  claim.  Mrs.  Forbes 
is  ill,  unhappy,  I  must  not  say  more;  I  owe  her 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  years  of  kindness,  far 'more 
than  kindness  ;  it  was  she  that  brought  me  fully  to 
the  service  of  God.  To  leave  her  now  would  be 
cruelty ;  to  think  of  really  helping  her  except  in 
the  position  I  have  undertaken  would  be  folly.  I 
have  promised  to  be  her  servant,  and  that  promise 
I  must  keep  before  all  others.  Simply  and  entirely 
her  servant,"  she  added,  "  bound  to  wait  upon  her, 
willing  to  accept  her  wages,  and  pledged  to  re- 
main with  her  so  long  as  .my  services  are  essential. 
This  is  my  situation  ;  you  will  see  at  once  how 
much  in  many  ways  it  may  lead  you  to  alter  your 
views." 

During  Katharine's  explanation,  Charles  had  gra- 
dually become  paler  and  paler,  and  as  she  concluded 
the  last  sentence,  and  turned  to  him,  expecting  a 
reply,  he  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Katharine  saw  the  ashy  hue  of  his  forehead  and 
was  frightened.  A  glass  of  water  was  on  the  table, 
and  she  put  it  to  his  lips.  He  leant  his  head  back 
in  the  chair,  and  his  eyes  closed.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments he  looked  up  again,  and,  smiling,  said,  "  I 
had  a  horrible  dream  that  you  had  left  me,  but 
you  are  still  near."  —  "Near,  if  you  will  let  me 
be,"  said  Katharine,  timidly.  —  He  gazed  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  reverence  mingled  with  the 
most  intense  affection,  and  motioning  to  her  to  sit 
down  by  him,  said,  "  I  did  not  know  I  could  have 
been  so  weak,  but  it  is  from  happiness." — "And 
you  do  not  care  ?"  said  Katharine. — He  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  answered  earnestly,  "Care — when  you 
give  me  hope  ?  God  be  thanked  for  the  mercy  I  have 
so  little  deserved." — "  But  you  understand  it  —  you 
understand  it  quite,"  repeated  Katharine,  anxiously; 
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;  that  I  am  really  to  be  her  servant ;  that  Colonel 
es,  that  every  one  will  look  upon  me  as  such  ; 
lat  I  cannot  leave  her,  for  it  may  be  very  long  ;  I 
*ust  you  understand "  —  "  That  we  are  one,"  he 
dd,  interrupting  her  eagerly :  "  in  life  and  in 
3ath  that  we  are  one ;  let  me  hear  it  from  your 
>wn  lips;"  and  Katharine,  though  her  voice 
rembled,  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  answered  clearly 
id  audibly,  "  One,  if  still  you  will  have  it  so." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

NEW  phase  in  Katharine  Ashton's  life.  In  a 
ttle  room,  adjoining  Jane's  dressing-room  at 
aplestead,  she  was  seated  at  work.  It  was  an 
tumn  day,  clear  but  cold;  a  fire  blazed  on  the 
earth,  the  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  apartment ; 
e  view  without  over  the  park,  with  a  glimpse  of 
e  long  beech  avenue,  was  quieting,  perhaps  im- 
ing  in  its  stateliness ;  the  view  within — the  work- 
.ble,  the  books,  the  prints  covering  the  walls — was 
;heerful  and  very  home-like.  Katharine  worked 
as  diligently  now,  when  she  was  making  frocks  for 
little  Philip  and  Lucy,  as  she  had  formerly  done 
for  her  own  little  niece  and  nephew.  She  was  a 
person  always  to  put  her  heart  into  what  she  was 
doing,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  but  of  Him 
who  gave  it  her  to  do.  Yet  there  was  pleasure 
also,  great  pleasure  in  working  for  Jane ;  in  feel- 
ing, as  Katharine  could  not  but  feel,  that  she  was 
able  to  soothe  her  in  hours  of  suffering,  and  help 
to  restore  peace  to  her  mind.  She  had  been  at 
Maplestead  now  three  weeks,  but  the  life  had  be- 
come so  natural  ^to  her  that  she  might  have  ima- 
VOL.  n.  Q 
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gined  it  rather  three  months.  She  looked  back 
upon  the  time  preceding,  full  as  it  was  of  excite- 
ment, pain,  and  business,  as  upon  the  disturbed 
memories  of  some  troubled  period  of  childhood 
or  of  youth ;  so  separated  it  seemed  from  the 
quiet  tenor  of  her  present  existence.  Yet,  whilst 
she  was  thus  calmly  employed  in  that  still,  solitary 
little  room  at  Maplestead,  John,  and  Selina,  and  the 
children  (who  had  become  so  dear  to  her  that  sepa- 
ration from  them  was  as  the  severance  of  a  limb 
from  the  body),  were  sailing  over  the  wide  seas,  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  a  distant  land,  carrying  with 
them  the  last  link  which  bound  her  to  the  sunny 
days  of  childhood.  Sometimes  Katharine  allowed 
herself  to  recall  all  that  had  passed  in  detail. 
There  were  many  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  it  of 
faith  and  gratitude.  She  had  been  spared  much, 
even  when  expecting  to  suffer  most.  First  doubt- 
less, owing  to  her  engagement.  That  happiness 
increased  day  by  day,  though  many  might  have 
murmured  at  the  restraint  which  circumstances  im- 
posed upon  her.  One  of  Katharine's  chief  wishes 
was  that  it  should  not  be  made  public ;  that  in- 
deed no  one  should  be  told  of  it,  except  Mrs.Ro- 
naldson,  and  her  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  ;  the 
former,  of  course,  had  a  claim  of  duty;  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  Katharine  felt  that  guidance  and 
counsel  might  be  necessary  to  her  in  her  untried 
position,  and  she  was  anxious  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  which  would  enable  them  to 
direct  her  rightly.  Her  brother  and  Selina  were 
to  be  told  immediately  before  they  sailed,  but  Ka- 
tharine very  naturally  shrank  from  putting  herself 
in  the  power  of  Selina's  raillery,  and  was  aware 
also  that  she  could  in  no  way  depend  upon  her  dis- 
cretion ;  and  it  was  discretion  which  just  then  was 
most  needed.  If  Mrs.  Forbes  were  to  learn  how  she 
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was  circumstanced,  the  dread  of  possibly  interfering 
with  her  happiness  would,   Katharine  knew,  in  all 
probability  so  distress  her,  that   the  plan  for  her 
benefit  must  fall  to  the  ground.      And  above  all 
hings  it  was  most  important  just  tlren  to  keep  her 
ind  at  rest.     She  was  so  shaken  by  her  last  ill- 
ess,  that  anything  like  excitement,  whether  pain- 
ul  or  pleasurable,    might  have   most  fatal  conse- 
uences.     John  and  Selina  were  therefore  informed 
hat  Katharine  was  going  to  Maplestead  for  a  time, 
and  Katharine  said  also  that  she  was  to  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Forbes;  but  they  were  too  busy  to  realise  the 
tual  situation  she  was  to  hold.     They  believed 
he  would  be  there  as  a  kind  of  temporary  nurse, 
rom  kindness  ;  and  this  was  so  far  a  relief  to  John, 
hat  he  did  not  feel  he  was  leaving  his  sister  without 
he  protection  of  a  friend. 

Yet  the   secret  might  probably  never  have  been 
:ept  but  for  the  necessity  of  Charles  Ronaldson's 
eaving  Moorlands  the  day  after  his  explanation, 
.e  parting  was  very  painful ;  but  Katharine  felt 
ore  for  Charles  than  for  herself.     She  had  duty 
d    affection    for   Jane    to    support  her,  he    had 
othing  but  her  assurance  that  the  step  she  had 
ken  was  a  duty.    Yet  he  never  attempted  to  alter 
er  resolution  ;   he  never  even  complained   when 
.e  cautioned  him  as  to  self-restraint  and  reserve 
until  their  engagement  could  be  made  public,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  at  Maple- 
stead,  but  to  give  her  careful  notice  when  he  was 
coming  into    the  neighbourhood,    that    she   might 
rrange  to  meet  him  elsewhere.     His  mind  seemed 
to  have  found  complete  rest  for  the  time  in   the 
certainty  of  Katharine's    affection ;    whether   this 
feeling  would    bear  a  long  ordeal   remained  to  be 
proved.     Katharine,  however,  did  not  try  him  un- 
necessarily.    She  made  him  see  that  her  promise 
Q  2 
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to  Jane  need  not  necessarily  delay  their  marriage 
longer  than  would  have  been  necessary  from  other 
circumstances.  Respect  for  her  mother's  memory 
would,  at  all  events,  have  postponed  it  for  many 
months  ;  and  she  willingly  allowed  that  the  engage- 
ment gave  him  a  claim  upon  her  to  which  she  was 
bound  to  attend ;  and  that  she  ought  on  no  account 
to  allow  a  fancied  necessity  to  interfere  with  it. 
Katharine  was  not  a  person  to  make  herself  an 
unnecessary  martyr,  and  then,  as  so  many  do,  look 
round  for  admiration.  She  wished  to  do  what  she 
felt  to  be  right,  but  she  did  not  desire  to  exag- 
gerate duties.  For  the  future  Charles  was  to  be 
always  her  first  consideration  ;  and  now  all  that 
seemed  needed,  both  for  him  and  hecself,  was  pa- 
tience and  a  mutual  resolution  that  love  should  not 
make  them  selfish. 

With  this  feeling  they  separated,  but  to  meet 
again  before  long.  Katharine  worked  for  her 
brother  and  Selina  up  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
remaining  at  Moorlands,  and  then  accompanied  them 
to  London,  where  her  cousins  in  Great  Russell 
Street  gave  them  a  welcome  and  a  home.  Then 
came  ten  days  of  incessant  harass,  and  great  pain, 
which  would  have  seemed  to  Katharine  scarcely 
endurable,  but  that  Charles  managed  to  be  in 
London  at  the  same  time,  and  shared  all  her  cares. 
It  was  then  that  John  was  told  of  her  engagement, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  satisfaction  he  evinced  a 
warmth  of  affection,  which  Katharine  had  before 
supposed  to  be  entirely  lost  to  her.  Selina  also 
gave  her  cordial  thanks  for  past  kindness  and  wishes 
for  future  happiness;  and  when  at  last  the  bitter  mo- 
ment of  separation  arrived,  and  Katharine's  heart 
seemed  well-nigh  breaking,  as  the  children  clung  to 
her,  and  entreated  her  to  follow  them,  she  was  soothed 
by  hearing  John  whisper  in  her  ear  that  they  might 
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carry  with  them  good  spirits  and  bright  hopes,  but 
they  were  leaving  their  greatest  treasure  behind  them. 

They  were  pleasant  last  words  to  treasure  in  the 
memory,  after  all  the  hard  ones  which  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  peacefully  though  very  mournfully 
they  lingered  in  Katharine's  recollection,  as  she 
tood  watching  the  crowded  ship,  and  waving  her 
handkerchief,  till  all  individual  objects  were  lost  in 
the  distance. 

The  world  was  very  desolate  to  Katharine  at  that 
moment,  even  with  Charles  by  her  side.  Perhaps 
she  realised  then  even  more  than  before,  the  barrier 
that  she  had  raised  between  herself  and  immediate 
freedom.  Jane  was  needing  her  at  Maplestead,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  she  should  keep  her  engagement; 
Charles  had  urgent  business  claiming  his  attention 
in  the  North;  and  the  very  day  that  the  ship  sailed 
for  Australia,  they  separated  once  more  at  the  rail- 
way station,  when  to  meet  again  neither  could  say, 
but  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  constant 
correspondence  would  at  least  soothe  the  aching 
regret,  which  both  felt  would  only  cease  when  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  be  always  together. 

And  Katharine  was  now  Mrs.  Forbes'  lady's  maid. 
How  strange  it  seemed  to  every  one!  how  much 
more  strange  than  to  herself!  She  might  have  ap- 
peared a  most  consummate  actress,  for  every  part 
in  life  which  she  undertook  became  real  to  her. 
She  could  answer  Jane's  bell,  speak  of  her  as  her 
mistress,  and  receive  her  instructions;  she  could 
stand  aside  respectfully  for  'Colonel  Forbes  to  pass, 
listen  with  a  most  unmoved  countenance  to  his 
hasty  words,  and  deliver  his  orders.  She  could 
assist  the  housekeeper  if  required,  in  domestic  ar- 
rangements, and  consult  with  her  as  to  little  plans 
for  Jane's  comfort.  She  could  in  fact  do  every  duty 
which  might  at  any  time  be  required  of  a  lady's 
Q  3 
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maid,  not  only  without  causing  any  feeling  of 
awkwardness  to  others,  but  actually  without  feeling 
it  herself.  She  was  Katharine  Ashton  through 
everything,  and  not  to  be  altered  by  any  outward 
change  of  circumstances.  It  was  impossible  to 
offend  her,  she  had  no  false  dignity  to  make  her 
vulnerable.  If  Crewe  gave  himself  unpleasant  airs, 
it  was  a  cause  of  regret  for  him,  but  not  for  herself; 
if  some  of  her  old  Rilworth  acquaintances  looked 
at  her  with  pity  and  perhaps  a  little  mixture  of 
pride,  she  could  smile  at  their  total  misconception 
of  her  feelings.  But  she  could  not  be  annoyed 
with  them,  because  it  was  not  possible  they  should 
understand  her.  She  had  learnt  to  live  so  entirely 
above  the  world  that  whenever  a  thought  crossed 
her  mind  of  having  lowered  herself,  or  that  others 
would  think  she  had  done  so,  she  could  put  it  aside 
in  an  instant,  by  considering  herself  not  as  working 
for  man,  but  God;  not  as  a  member  of  a  human 
society,  but  as  a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints,  and 
of  the  household  of  God.  Doubtless  there  was  much 
of  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  disposition  born 
with  her.  Some  persons  are  naturally  much  more 
simple  than  others,  but  like  all  other  graces,  sim- 
plicity is  unquestionably  to  be  acquired;  and  Katha- 
rine had  laboured  with  the  one  talent  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  her,  until  through  His 
grace  it  had  become  five. 

A  bell  rang,  and  Katharine  laid  down  her  work 
and  went  to  answer  it.  Jane  was  in  her  own 
morning  room,  the  scene  of  that  eventful  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  which  had  caused  Katharine  so 
much  annoyance.  Jane  had  rallied  very  consider- 
ably in  the  last  few  weeks ;  indeed  ever  since  Katha- 
rine's offer  of  being  with  her.  Her  mind  seemed  to 
rest  upon  the  idea  as  a  stay,  and  any  little  inconve- 
niences, which  before  had  fretted  her,  were  put  aside 
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,vith  the  thought,  "When  Katharine  comes,  all  will 
be  right."  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  smile 
which  passed  over  her  features  when  Katharine 
entered ;  it  told  of  such  a  thankful  trust ;  yet  it 

I  was  followed  just  now  with  a  sigh  of  weariness. 
"  I  rang,  Katharine,  to  ask  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  see  if  any  one  is  going  into  Rilworth.  I 
want  some  note  paper ;  just  look,"  and  she  pointed 
to  a  rather  closely -written  paper,  "  this  is  to  be 
copied  six  times." — "I  am  afraid  it  will  tire  you, 
ma'am,  very  much/'  said  Katharine.  "  Must  it  all 
be  done  to-day  ?  " — "  To-day  or  to-morrow  if  I  can; 
that  is,  Colonel  Forbes  did  not  exactly  ask  me,  but 
he  said  he  should  like  to  have  it  done." — "  Sitting 
up  will  make  your  side  ache,  ma'am.  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  lie  down  a  little  and  rest  now  ?" 
Katharine  moved  to  the  sofa  and  arranged  the  pil- 
w.  "You  would  make  me  so  very  lazy,  Katharine," 
said  Jane;  but  she  put  her  head  back  and  owned 
that  it  ached  rather.  "I  do  not  think  you  have 
finished  the  book  which  you  said  Colonel  Forbes 
wished  you  to  read,  ma'am.  Might  I  fetch  it  and 
finish  it  to  you  ?  " — "  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,"  ex- 
claimed Jane,  quickly,  and  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  "  Yes, 
pray  get  it ;  only  what  shall  I  do  about  the  papers?" — 
"I  suppose  they  are  private,"  said  Katharine. — "  Oh  ! 
no ;  they  are  merely  some  political  circulars  to  be 
sent  to  a  few  people." — "  It  would  be  very  easy  for 
me  to  copy  them  if  I  might  be  allowed,"  said  Katha- 
rine. Jane  looked  a  little  inclined  to  agree,  but 
after  a  moment's  thought,  shook  her  head,  and  said 
it  would  not  do. — "  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  go 
and  order  the  note  paper,"  said  Katharine.  "  Mr. 
Crewe  is  going  into  Rilworth  I  know." — "  There  are 
a  good  many  commissions  in  my  memorandum- 
book,"  said  Jane,  "  if  you  don't  think  he  will  be  put 
out  by  having  to  attend  to  them."  —  Katharine 
Q  4 
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smiled,  and  said  she  would  try  to  soften  his  heart; 
and  once  more  putting  Jane's  pillow  in  a  comfortable 
position,  and  placing  a  little  table  with  a  work- 
basket  by  her  side,  she  went  away,  Jane  entreating 
her  as  she  closed  the  door  not  on  any  account  to 
forget  the  book.  Katharine  went  down  to  the 
housekeeper's  room.  She  was  looking  over  the 
linen,  and  adding  to  the  inventory,  and  good- 
humoured  though  she  usually  was,  yet  on  this  oc- 
casion she  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  cross.  Katha- 
rine inquired  if  she  could  tell  where  Mr.  Crewe  was 
likely  to  be  found.  "Indeed,  Miss  Ashton,  I  don't 
know — four,  five,  six — I'm  sure  there's  one  of  the 
dusters  missing."  Katharine  picked  it  up  from  the 
floor.  "  Thank  you  ;  that's  one  set  right.  Just 
give  me  those  others  on  the  round  table,  will  you  ?  " 
— Katharine  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  inquired  if 
all  the  linen  she  saw  there  was  to  be  entered  in  the 
book. — "  To  be  sure  it  is,  every  bit,  and  a  good  long 
day's  work  it  will  be  for  me  to-day,  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  next  day  too." — "  You  had  better  let  me 
come  and  help  you  by-and-by,"  said  Katharine,  "  I 
am  used  to  writing." — "Well,  I  must  say  that 
would  be  very  good-natured  of  you.  It  is  a  terrible 
job  if  one  has  not  help,  and  the  upper  housemaid 
has  a  desperate  headache,  so  I  began  without  her." 
— "  I  will  come,  if  you  like,  when  Mrs.  Forbes  goes 
out  for  her  drive,"  said  Katharine.  "  Did  you  say 
you  had  seen  Mr.  Crewe  lately  ?  "—"Not  for  the 
last  half-hour  ;  he  was  in  here  scolding  something 
about  one  of  the  grooms ;  but  I  haven't  seen  him 
since.  Let  James  go  and  look  for  him." — "  No,  I 
won't  trouble  any  one,  thank  you,"  replied  Katha- 
rine. "  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  him  in  the  servants* 
hall.  Shall  you  be  ready  for  me  about  half-past 
two  o'clock.  I  think  Mrs.  Forbes  will  go  out  about 
that  time  to-day.  She  was  too  late  yesterday." — • 
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"  If  the  Colonel  means  to  drive  her  she  won't  get 
out  before  half-past  three,"  said  the  housekeeper  ; 
"  but  that's  not  your  concern  nor  mine,  Miss  Ash- 
ton.  Come  when  you  will,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  help." — Katharine  proceeded  to  the  servants' 
hall,  meeting  on  the  way  a  kitchen-maid,  a  poor 
girl  whose  mother  was  dying  in  the  village. 
"  Susan,  I  saw  your  mother  this  morning,"  she  said, 
"when  I  took  Miss  Lucy  and  Master  Philip  out  for 
a  walk.  I  could  not  stop  an  instant ;  but  she  was 
a  little  better,  and  sent  her  love  to  you." — "  Thank 
you,  miss,  very  much  ;"  and  the  kitchen-maid  drop- 
ped a  curtsy  to  the  grand  lady's  maid,  and  thought 
how  different  she  was  from  Mile.  Laurette. — "  You 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Crewe  anywhere,  have  you  ?  " 
asked  Katharine. — "  No,  miss ;  couldn't  I  go  and 
look  for  him  for  you  ?  " — "  I  won't  trouble  you," 
again  Katharine's  answer  ;  and  the  politeness 
was  as  strange  and  as  pleasant  to  the  little  kitchen- 
maid  as  the  sympathy. 

Mr.  Crewe  was  found  in  the  servants'  hall,  read- 
ing the  Times,  the  only  difference  between  him  and 
his  master  in  this  respect  was  that  his  newspapers 
rere  always  a  day  old.  He  had  just  the  same  non- 
chalant air  on  these  occasions  as  Colonel  Forbes, 
and  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  at  all  more  disturbed 
by  the  knowledge  that  any  person  was  wishing  to 
speak  to  him.  "  I  think,  Mr.  Crewe,  you  are  going 
into  Rilworth  this  afternoon,"  said  Katharine, 
standing  at  the  door. — "I  think,  Miss  Ashton,  I 
am." — "  There  is  a  list  of  commissions,  which  per- 
haps you  will  be  good  enough  to  attend  to  for  Mrs. 
Forbes  and  your  master.  The  books  Colonel 
Forbes  would  wish  to  have  particularly  this  even- 
ing. I  will  leave  the  list  on  the  table.  The  things 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  Bear,  and  the  carrier  will 
bring  them  over."  And  before  Crewe  had  time  to 
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reply  either  civilly  or  uncivilly,  Katharine  was 
gone.  How  Crewe  hated  her !  She  never  was 
cross,  or  flighty,  or  troublesome ;  she  never  came 
in  his  way,  or  even  asked  him  to  do  disagreeable 
things.  Even  now  she  had  taken  away  the  only 
cause  of  complaint  he  could  find  as  regarded  the 
commissions.  Laurette  had  always  insisted  upon 
his  loading  himself  with  brown-paper  parcels.  Now 
that  Katharine  was  come,  they  were  either  given  in 
charge  to  one  of  the  other  servants,  or  sent  by  the 
carrier.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  teasing  her, 
except  when  they  dined  together  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  then  Katharine  kept  up  such  a 
pleasant  conversation  with  Mrs.  Brown,  and  was  so 
civilly  indifferent  to  himself,  that  he  never  could 
tell  whether  she  noticed  his  manner,  and  certainly  he 
never  felt  that  he  had  any  power  over  her.  It  was 
intensely  irritating  to  be  forced  to  respect  her,  when 
hitherto  the  chief  amusement  in  his  rather  dull  life 
at  Maplestead  had  been  alternately  tormenting  and 
flattering  the  unfortunate  lady's  maids  who  were  in 
attendance  upon  Mrs.  Forbes.  Katharine  was  per- 
fectly unapproachable,  and  Crewe's  dislike  increased 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of 
the  household. 

Katharine  of  necessity  reciprocated  the  feeling 
to  a  certain  extent ;  Crewe  was  the  only  really  dis- 
agreeable person  she  was  obliged  in  any  way  to 
associate  with,  and  she  could  never  feel  thoroughly 
at  ease  when  he  was  present ;  but  happily  for  her 
she  saw  nothing  of  him  except  at  meal-times.  Her 
fear  of  him  was  very  different  from  that  with  which 
she  regarded  Colonel  Forbes,  who,  whatever  might 
be  his  irritability  of  temper,  never  forgot  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  as  such  all  women  had  a 
certain  claim  upon  his  protection.  The  pain  he 
caused  her  was  for  Jane,  not  for  herself,  and  cer- 
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linly  Jane  was  the  greater  sufferer.    Colonel  Forbes 
light  be  haughty  to  Katharine,  but  it  would  have 
lowered  his  dignity  in  his  own  eyes  to  be  pettish 
with   her,   as   he   was   with  his  wife.      Katharine 
however,  took  great  care  never  to  come  in  his  way, 
and  never,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  remind  him  of 
former  days.     The  tone  which  she  had  adopted,  or 
ither  which  had  been  natural  to  her,  when  first 
proposed  to  enter  his  service,  was  always  re- 
lined.     It  was  that  which  had  weighed  with  him 
rhen   agreeing   to   receive  her.     He  had  said   to 
fane  when  first  the  subject  was  discussed  between 
them,  that  Miss  Ashton  seemed  to  know  her  position, 
[e  was  afraid  she  might  be  romantic,  but  she  was 
)f  a  good  steady  age,  and  had  seen  enough  of  the 
rorld  to  know  that  such  folly  would  not  do  for 
jvery-day  life ;    and  if  she  really  was  in  reduced 
jircumstances,  why  it  might  be  as  well  for  her  to 
iter  a  service  like  theirs,  which  was  of  a  superior 
:ind.     He  had  no  objection  to  her  trying  the  place, 
she  did  not  give  herself  airs ;  if  she  knew  how 
keep  her  proper  distance;  but  he  could  have  no 
mtimentalities.      If  she  came  to  Maplestead,  she 
rould  be  Mrs.  Forbes'  maid,  and  she  must  be  con- 
it  to  be  treated  as  such.     He  worked  himself 
ip  into  a  fit  of  indignation  ;  —  as  if  Katharine  had 
jver  expressed  a  wish  to  be  anything  else!  and  he 
mched  his  wife's  sensitive  feelings  to  the  quick, 
id  made  her  feel  as  though  it  would  be  impossible 
to  allow  Katharine  to  accept  a  situation  in  which 
there  would  be  such  jealousy  of  her  every  action. 
But  when,  yielding  to  this   feeling,  she  began  to 
suggest  obstacles,  Colonel  Forbes  turned  completely 
round,  blamed  her  for  encouraging   Katharine  in 
pride,  insisted  upon  it  that  in  her  circumstances  the 
higher  grades  of  service  offered  the  best  possible 
prospects  of  happiness,  and  at  length  from  the  mere 
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spirit  of  contradiction,  did  the  very  thing  which 
Jane  and  Katharine  were  anxious  he  should  do. 

Katharine  went  to  his  room  to  fetch  the  book 
which  Jane  wanted.  She  knocked  at  the  door,  was 
told  to  come  in,  and  found  Colonel  Forbes  busied 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  George  Andrews.  Very 
much  perplexed  was  Mr.  Andrews  whenever  he  met 
Katharine  now.  She  had  become  an  amphibious 
animal,  and  he  was  always  under  the  fear  that  by 
allowing  her  to  approach  too  near,  she  might  drag 
him  from  the  position  which  he  had  attained,  and 
in  which  he  by  no  means  felt  himself  secure.  His 
good-nature  suggested  to  him  to  shake  hands,  his 
dignity  warned  him  that  it  would  be  safer  to  bow, 
and  dignity  gained  the  victory;  and  most  solemn 
was  the  reverence  he  bestowed  upon  her.  "  Might  I 
take  this  book,  sir,  for  Mrs.  Forbes?"  inquired 
Katharine,  seeing  the  missing  volume  on  the  table. 
— "  That  book?  let  me  see;"  he  took  it  from  her, 
and  turned  to  Mr.  Andrews.  "  It  is  worth  reading. 
I  advise  you  to  get  it,  Andrews.  It  treats  the 
question  of  Reform  more  cleverly  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen  yet.  Has  not  your  mistress 
finished  it,  Miss  Ashton?"— "No,  sir,  she  was  wish- 
ing to  do  so." — Mr.  Andrews  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  peruse  the  volume,  and  turned  over  the  pages, 
murmuring  to  himself  as  he  read  the  heads  of  the 
different  chapters  :  "  Very  important  —  highly  in- 
teresting —  new  views,"  &c. — Katharine,  the  most 
patient  of  attendants,  stood  at  the  door,  waiting  till 
he  had  done  with  it.  "  I  thought  your  mistress  was 
to  have  finished  it  this  morning,"  said  Colonel  Forbes. 
— "  She  was  going  to  do  so,  sir,  directly.  I  think  she 
has  not  many  pages  to  finish,  she  read  a  good  deal 
last  night  before  she  went  to  bed." — "  Mrs.  Forbes  is 
a  politician  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Andrews  ;  but  Colonel 
Forbes  never  liked  personal  remarks  upon  his  wife 
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i»f  any  kind,  and  did  not  reply  to  the  observation, 
>ut  merely  said,  impatiently,  to  Katharine,  "  Well ! 
^rou  may  take  it,  Miss  Ashton,  only  tell  Mrs.  Forbes 
it  must  be  sent  away  this  afternoon." — "My  mistress 
is  going  to  read  it  directly,  sir,  after  she  has  finished 
some  writing  she  has  to  do." — "Tell  her  to  put  away 
her  writing,  unless  she  doesn't  care  about  the  book, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  case,"  he  murmured.,  pettishly, 
to  himself. — "I  think  my  mistress  would  like  to  finish, 
the  book,  sir,  if  I  might  take  it  to  her ;  the  writing 
was   only   copying."  —  "Copying!    oh!    yes,  I  re- 
member.    Circulars,  Andrews,  just  a  few  of  them 
for  our  own  private  friends.     Here  is  one  !  " — Mr. 
Andrews  perused  the  circular  diligently,  and  Colonel 
Forbes  continued,  "  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  good 
many  more,  there  is  nothing  like  pre-occupying  the 
ground." — "^Nothing  like  it,"  repeated  Mr.  Andrews. 
"  Excellent,  indeed,"  he  added,  laying  the  papers  on 
the  table,  "  wonderfully  to  the  point;  really,  Colonel, 
you  do  manage  to  put  things  in  the  most  striking 
way." — Colonel  Forbes  winced  a  little.     Even  after 
so  many  years  of  acquaintance  he  could  never  quite 
get  over  the  familiarity  of  Mr.  Andrews'  manner. 
"  It  is  merely  a  simple  explanation  of  my  views," 
he  said,  carelessly ;  "  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
people  know  them.     Mrs.  Forbes  has  six  of  these 
papers  written,  you  say?"  he  added,   speaking  to 
Katharine. — "  She  will  have  by  post  time,  sir.     If 
there  was  nothing  private  in  them,  perhaps  I  might 
be  allowed  to  help." — A  gleam  of  satisfaction  crossed 
Colonel  Forbes'  countenance.     "  Well,  perhaps,  yes, 
I  think  that  is  a  good  notion.     Then  I  shall  reckon 
upon  twelve?" — Katharine  was  not  in  the  least  pre- 
pared for  this,  but  she  assented,  and  that  willingly. 
Anything  to  save  Jane  the  weariness  of  so  much 
writing !  "  And  if  my  mistress  has  time,  sir,  she  may 
finish  the  book  too?"  she  said. — "Of  course,  only 
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don't  forget  to  let  me  have  it  by  post  time." — Katha- 
rine retreated,  first  making  a  curtsy  to  Mr.  Andrews. 
A  little  compunction  touched  him  then,  and  he  in- 
quired if  she  had  any  news  of  her  brother. — "  None, 
sir,  yet,  thank  you ;  except  from  the  pilot  who  took 
the  vessel  down  the  Channel." — "No  tidings  of  poor 
Mrs.  John,"  said  Mr.  Andrews,  laughing;  "I  wonder 
how  she  and  sea-sickness  will  agree." — A  short  cough 
from  Colonel  Forbes  recalled  him  to  his  dignity. 
He  certainly  never  was  safe  when  he  ventured 
beyond  its  protection ;  and  he  drew  back  in  a 
moment,  and  with  a  patronising  "  Good  morning, 
Miss  Ashton,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well 
and  comfortable,"  retreated  into  the  safe  sphere  of 
politics. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

THAT  copying  of  the  circular  was  but  a  trifle,  but 
it  worked  considerable  effects.  Colonel  Forbes  had 
never  felt  quite  comfortable  when  making  his  wife 
write  for  him.  He  knew  the  attitude  was  painful 
after  a  time,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  was 
good  for  her  general  health  ;  but  the  question  was 
between  his  comfort  and  hers,  and  as  usual  hers 
was  to  give  way. 

His  conscience  was  relieved  by  Katharine's  offer, 
and  he  took  great  advantage  of  it — more  a  great  deal 
than  he  had  any  right  to  do,  more  than  any  other 
person  in  Katharine's  situation  would  probably  have 
been  willing  to  bear.  But  love  makes  all  things 
smooth,  and  Katharine  would  have  laboured  ten  times 
more  to  save  Jane  trouble,  or  give  her  a  moment's 
pleasure.  And  it  was  very  useful  too,  in  other  ways, 
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be  thus  brought  more  in  contact  with  Colonel 
Forbes.  It  gave  her  almost  insensibly  to  herself, 
nd  certainly  to  him,  a  share  in  his  interests,  and 
softened  his  feeling  towards  her.  He  did  not 
ook  at  her  now  in  an  antagonistic  point  of  view  ;  his 
rst  thought  when  he  saw  her  was  not  what  he  had 

to  complain  of,  but  how  he  could  make  her  useful. 

He  never  praised  her,  and   scarcely  thanked  her, 

but  he  endured  her,  and  would  have  felt  her  loss  if 

ihe  had  gone  away  ;  and  that  with  a  man  of  his  tem- 

erament  was  a  great  point  gained. 

Now  and  then  it  even  crossed  Katharine's  mind 

hat    she   might    be    making    herself   too   useful, 

raising  up  [additional  barriers  between  herself  and 

the  freedom  which  eventually  she  hoped  to  attain ; 

but  again  her  sober  judgment  of  duty  came  to  her 
id,  and  taking  the  first  step  which  presented  itself 

to  her  as  right,  she  left  the  second  to  God.  Jane 
as  better —  able  to  see  more  of  her  children  — to 
ttend  a  little  to  the  poor  —  to  drive  out,  and  occa- 
ionally  see  her  friends  ;  but  there  was  nothing  like 
1  permanent  strength  to  be  seen.  Katharine  was 
ery  clear-sighted  on  this  point;  all  the  more  so 

because  she  felt  how  much  her  own  happiness  might 
depend  upon  it.  Charles  was  extremely  good  and 
patient :  he  never  complained,  or  put  forward  his^ 
own  wishes  selfishly,  but  as  weeks  went  on,  Katha- 
rine could  see  that  he  was  pained  at  their  long 
separation,  and  anxious  for  an  excuse  to  come  to  Ril- 
worth,  and  unhappyif  ever  an  obstacle  was  suggested. 
And  when  this  was  the  case  so  early  in  their  engage- 
ment, she  could  not  but  fear  what  the  effect  of  the 
prolonged  delay  might  be  upon  his  spirits.  Such  a 
state  of  things  naturally  brought  up  again  the 
question  of  comparative  duty  to  him  and  to  Jane  ; 
but  that  was  looking  into  the  future.  They  could 
not  be  married  yet,  even  if  she  were  free,  and 
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doubtless  before  the  year  was  expired  which  feel- 
ing for  her  mother's  memory  required  should  elapse, 
her  duty  would  be  made  clear  to  her.  In  the  mean- 
time separation  and  annoyance  had  been  as  it  were  ac- 
cepted by  them,  and  must  be  borne  with  resignation. 
For  herself  she  had  much  to  lessen  her  trial.  First, 
perhaps,  that  which  it  is  always  in  human  nature  to 
feel,  that  the  suffering  was  her  voluntary  choice, 
jjot  brought  upon  her  by  the  will  of  another  ;  and 
next  the  constant,  brightening  influence  of  Jane's 
presence  and  companionship.  For  it  was  com- 
panionship, notwithstanding  Katharine's  watchful- 
ness lest  affection  should  lead  either  of  them  to 
a  degree  of  intimacy  which  Colonel  Forbes  might 
disapprove. 

Katharine  read  aloud  well ;  she  had  been  care- 
fully taught  at  Miss  Richardson's,  and  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  her  mother.  Jane's 
eyes  were  weak,  and  on  what  she  used  to  call  her 
bad  days,  the  effort  of  reading  to  herself  was  very 
fatiguing.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  that 
Katharine  could  go  on  reading  for  nearly  two  hours 
at  a  time,  without  showing  any  signs  of  weariness  ; 
and  when  the  book  was  laid  aside,  there  was  a  still 
greater  pleasure  in  hearing  her  simple,  frank,  clever 
remarks,  so  totally  unbiassed  by  the  world,  so  unlike 
the  trite  observations  which  Jane  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  general  society.  Katharine  had  culti- 
vated her  mind  of  late  years  as  far  as  in  her  lay, 
because  she  was  anxious  to  follow  the  advice  of  a 
person  whom  she  respected  like  Mr.  Reeves ;  now 
she  found  the  benefit,  as  he  had  told  her  would  be 
the  case.  She  was  the  better  fitted  by  it  for  the 
position  in  which  the  Providence  of  God  had 
placed  her.  Such  intercourse  was  like  a  new  sense 
to  Jane,  and  now  and  then  she  was  induced  to  bring 
forward  Katharine's  doubts  and  questions  to  her 


so 
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usband,  not  saying  whose  they  were  (for  that  might 
have  jarred  upon  him)  but  putting  them  before  him 
he  liked  to  hear  them,  in  an  humble,  submissive 
nner,  which  allowed  him  fully  to  feel  his  own 
periority.  A  little  conversation  of  this  kind  was 
y  sweet  to  her  after  the  perpetual  contradiction 
which  she  had  been  subjected.  She  wondered 
hy  she  had  so  seldom  before  been  able  to  discuss 
ks  with  him.  But  there  was  a  difference  be- 
een  bringing  forward  her  own  opinions  or  con- 
ctions,  and  those  of  another.  Her  own  were 
re  precious  to  her,  more  important,  and  to  hear 
hem  contradicted  or  ridiculed  seemed  to  widen  the 
breach  between  them.  Katharine's  were  sufficiently 
like  her  own  to  be  interesting,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  make  her  unhappy,  if  they  were  not  deemed 
rthy  of  attention. 

And  there  was  good  for  Katharine  also  in  this 
tercourse.  A  great  difference  exists  between 
inds  trained  in  the  active  and  the  passive  schools 
of  life,  by  action  or  by  endurance.  Busy  minds  too 
often  want  softness,  refinement,  elevation ;  there  is 
little  poetry  in  them,  or  that  which  they  possess  is 
only  latent,  crushed  beneath  the  load  of  present 
interests  ;  and  so  too  often  they  lack  that  spirituality 
which  is  poetry  in  its  truest  and  highest  sense. 
There  is  danger  in  this.  We  may  work,  even  for 
God,  so  as  to  forget  Him,  and  very  good  therefore 
it  is  for  us  if,  when  forbidden  the  leisure  to  pause 
ourselves,  we  are  permitted  to  gaze,  though  but  for 
awhile,  upon  those  whose  existence  is  spiritual 
rather  than  material,  and  who  bring  before  us  a 
faint  image  of  the  undying,  yet  ever-resting  love  of 
Heaven. 

Jane's  life  was,  even  now,  in  Katharine's  eyes, 
like  that  of  an  angel — as  pure,  as  raised  above  all 
worldly  hopes  or  fears.  If  at  times  she  grieved 
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bitterly  over  her  husband's  coldness,  or  thought 
anxiously  of  her  children's  future  lot,  her  fears  and 
sorrows  were  fast  becoming  absorbed  in  the  daily, 
hourly  contemplation  of  the  far  dearer  love,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  which  she  was,  in  God's  Mercy,  has- 
tening. It  was  repose  to  sit  by  her,  to  hear  her 
speak,  to  watch  the  bright,  calm  smile,  which  so 
often,  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  lingered  on 
her  worn  face.  Even  whilst  exerting  herself  still  at 
times  beyond  her  strength  in  attending  to  the 
necessary  duties  of  her  station,  there  was  no  forget- 
fulness,  no  absorption  in  earthly  cares.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  an  invisible  hand  was  ever  before 
her,  pointing  to  the  dial  plate  of  Time,  and  warning 
her  that  she  was  about  to  hear  the  summons  to 
Eternity. 

Yes,  it  was  very  good  for  Katharine  to  live  in 
such  a  presence.  It  was  a  lesson  to  be  remembered 
through  life,  to  elevate  her  mind  in  sorrow,  and 
sober  it  in  joy.  And  fully  and  thankfully  she  real- 
ised its  blessings.  Not  all  her  love  for  Charles, 
her  glad  hopes  for  the  future,  her  peaceful  yet 
sorrowing  regrets  for  the  past,  could  make  her 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  Providence  of  God 
was  placing  her  where,  for  the  good  of  her  own 
soul,  it  was  best  that  she  should  be.  If  she  had  in 
a  degree  sacrificed  her  own  for  another's  happiness, 
the  sacrifice  was  a  hundredfold  repaid.  The  quiet 
life  in  Jane's  room — the  sight  of  her  childlike  yet 
intense  devotion,  her  unresisting  submission,  her 
wonderful  unselfishness — was  more  powerful  in  its 
effect  upon  Katharine's  mind  than  the  most  eloquent 
sermon  or  the  most  holy  words  of  meditation.  Es- 
sentially practical  herself,  she  required,  in  order  to 
be  influenced,  the  sight  of  practice  in  others.  Mere 
poetry,  enthusiasm,  or  abstraction,  would  have  had  no 
power  over  her.  However  beautiful  in  appearance, 
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ie  would  in  a  moment  have  discovered  the  ele- 
lent  wanting  to  their  reality.  But  there  could  be 
10  doubt  with  Jane.  Religion  was  in  her  every 
"lought,  word,  and  action.  It  could  no  more  have 
?en  separated  from  her  existence,  than  the  air  she 
)reathed,  and,  when  withheld  from  expressing  it- 
}lf  outwardly,  it  worked  inwardly,  effacing,  day  by 
ty,  the  remaining  stains  of  human  infirmity,  and 
jing  upon  her  fair,  calm  features,  the  indescrib- 
)le  beauty  of  the  world  of  purity  in  which  her 
loughts  so  fondly  dwelt. 

By  living  with  Jane,  Katharine  learnt  that  there 
rere  heights  in  religion  within  her  own  reach,  but 
'Inch  hitherto  she  had  only  imagined  attainable  in 
ie  entire  seclusion  of  a  solitary  life. 

And  Colonel  Forbes  lived  with  Jane  also.  What 
feet  had  such  an  intercourse  upon  him  ? 

He  had  no  key  to  the  language  of  her  soul,  and 

did  not  understand  her. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

ATHARINE  had  been  at  Maplestead  three  months. 
>he  had  during  that  period  seen  Charles  once,  for 
about  two  hours  only,  when  he  came  to  his  aunt's 
for  a  day,  and  she  had  been  able  to  meet  him  by 
appointment  at  the  rectory.  He  had  talked  of 
coming  again  in  six  weeks,  and  Katharine  was 
beginning  to  expect  him.  She  was  working  as 
usual  in  her  own  room,  a  little  troubled  in  her  mind  at 
not  having  heard  from  him  that  morning  as  she  had 
anticipated,  and  wondering  whether  silence  meant 
that  he  was  coming.  The  two  children  were  with 
her,  for  her  room  was  a  favourite  resort  with 
them.  They  had  a  nursery  governess,  a  Swiss, 
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only  lately  arrived,  and  it  was  rejoicing  to  them  to 
escape  from  a  stranger  to  one  whom  they  had  so  long 
known.  "  Mademoiselle  reads  so  oddly,"  said  Philip, 
"I  don't  a  bit  understand  her,  and  she  can't  teach 
me  Latin  at  all,  and  I  want  to  learn  Latin  very 
much." — "  To  be  a  man,"  added  Lucy.  "  Miss 
Ashton,  Philip  always  wishes  he  was  a  man." — 
"  He  will  have  his  wish  one  of  these  days,"  said 
Katharine,  smiling,  "if  he  should  live  long  enough, 
but  he  must  have  patience." — "  Mademoiselle  has 
not  patience,"  said  Philip ;  "  she  got  into  a  great 
passion  this  morning  all  about  nothing." — "  No,  not 
about  nothing,"  said  Lucy,  whose  love  of  truth  was 
remarkable;  "it  was  because  you  laughed  at  her, 
Philip." — "I  could  not  help  it,"  replied  Philip; 
"nobody  could.  You  know,  Miss  Ashton,  she  reads 
Sare  for  Sir." — "  That  is  her  foreign  way  of  pro- 
nouncing," observed  Katharine  ;  "  but  do  you  ever 
read  to  her,  Master  Philip?" — "Sometimes;  but 
she  was  reading  a  story  to  me,  then.  You  know 
I  read  to  mamma  generally." — "  Only  it  makes 
mamma's  head  ache,"  said  Lucy.  "It  ached  so 
much  this  morning,  that  we  could  not  read  at  all," 
continued  Philip ;  "  and  we  didn't  yesterday,  nor 
the  day  before." — "Except  the  Bible,"  said  Lucy; 
"you  forget." — "No,  I  don't;  but  we  didn't  read 
the  Bible,  mamma  read  it  to  us,"  replied  Philip, 
hastily.  Katharine  became  a  little  thoughtful.  She 
knew  enough  of  education  to  be  aware  that  this 
irregular  training  was  very  prejudicial.  "  Well, 
you  must  go  back  to  the  schoolroom  now,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  mamma's  luncheon  time,  and  I  must  go  and 
see  that  she  has  it  comfortably." — "  And  ask  her  if 
she  will  take  me  out  in  the  carriage  with  her  this 
afternoon,"  said  Philip.  "  I  don't  like  walking 
with  mademoiselle,  at  all." — "  We  needn't  walk ; 
we  may  play  in  the  garden  if  we  like,"  said  Lucy. — 
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"  Yes,  but  I  like  the  carriage  best ;  it  goes  along  so 
fast." — "  The  pony  would  go  faster,"  said  Lucy. — 
"  I  don't  care  for  the  pony,  because  mamma  won't 
let  me  go  without  a  leading  rein." — "  That  is  what 
I  like,"  said  Lucy,  "it  is  so  safe." — "  But  you  are  a 
girl,"  exclaimed  Philip,  contemptuously.  "Boys 
nev7er  go  with  leading  reins." — "Except  when  their 
mammas  wish  it,"  suggested  Katharine.  "  But 
now,  Master  Philip,  you  really  must  run  away,  and 
I  will  remember  to  ask  about  the  carriage."  The 
children  departed,  and  Katharine,  after  lingering 
for  a  few  moments  in  thought,  went  to  the  morning 
room. 

It  was  one  of  Jane's  bad  days,  as  Philip  had 
said  she  had  a  very  bad  head-ache,  and  she  had  no 
appetite.  Katharine  placed  a  little  table  by  her 
side,  and  carved  the  wing  of  a  partridge  for  her, 
and  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  but  she  could  not 
touch  anything.  She  seemed  very  exhausted,  and 
talked  of  not  going  out  in  the  afternoon.  Katharine 
did  not  teaze  her  to  eat  when  she  found  how  her  ap- 
petite was  gone,  but  rang  to  have  the  things  taken 
away,  and  then  made  Jane  lie  down,  and  offered  to 
read  to  her  ;  but  her  head  was  aching  too  much,  arid 
Katharine,  at  her  request,  took  her  work  instead,  and 
sat  down  by  her.  She  half  hoped  that  Jane  might 
sleep,  but  she  did  not  seem  inclined,  and  they  began 
talking  about  the  children. — "  It  vexes  me  so,  some- 
times," said  Jane,  "  to  have  them  so  little  with  me. 
This  morning  I  sent  them  away,  and  so  I  did  yester- 
day, and  the  day  before  ;  I  can't  read  to  them  at  all 
scarcely,  now,  it  tires  me  so." — "  It  must  be  worse 
reading  to  children  than  to  grown-up  people,"  said 
Katharine,  "  because  they  cannot  be  kept  quiet." — 
"No,  and  that  distracts  on:3  °  but  I  can't  bear  hear- 
ing many  people  read  the  Bible,  it  is  one  of  my 
fidgets ;  Colonel  Forbes  reads  beautifully,"  she 
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added. — "  I  can  imagine  that,"  replied  Katharine ; 
"  he  has  such  a  good  voice." — "  And  he  reads  with 
such  reverence,"  said  Jane,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  as 
her  mind  travelled  back  to  those  past* years  when 
one  of  her  great  pleasures  had  been  pointing  out 
to  him  her  favourite  passages  in  the  Prophecies, 
and  listening  to  him  whilst  he  read  them  aloud,  or 
spoke  of  them  with  an  admiration  of  their  beauty, 
which  she  had  fondly  believed  to  proceed  from  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  intellect.  — "  He  has  not  much 
time  for  reading  now,"  she  added. — "  Perhaps  he 
does  not  know  that  you  would  like  it,"  observed 
Katharine. — "  Oh  !  yes,  he  does,  he  must  know  it," 
said  Jane  ;  "  and  yet,"  she  continued  with  a  smile, 
"I  dare  say  I  never  said  much  about  it;  I  was 
dreadfully  shy  in  those  days." — "  I  wish  he  would 
read  to  the  children  in  the  morning,"  observed  Ka- 
tharine ;  "it  would  be  much  better,  ma'am,  than  your 
doing  it." — "  He  has  not  time,"  said  Jane  ;  "  and  he 
does  not  understand  children,  he  would  be  fretted 
by  them  ;  and  I  could  not  talk  before  him  ;  not 
that  I  talk  much  now,  I  am  too  tired." — "  I  should 
have  thought  Colonel  Forbes  liked  reading  out,"  said 
Katharine  ;  "most  people  enjoy  doing  what  they  do 
well." — "  I  think  he  would  like  it,  if  it  came  into  his 
head ;  at  least,  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  read- 
ing."— Katharine  longed  to  say,  why  don't  you  ask 
him  to  read  ;  but  she  was  afraid  it  might  appear  a 
liberty.  "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Katharine  ?" 
said  Jane,  after  a  short  silence. — Katharine  smiled, 
and  blushed  a  little  :  she  had  been  thinking  what 
she  should  feel  if  the  time  should  ever  come  that 
she  was  afraid  to  ask  Charles  to  read  the  Bible  to 
her. —  "  If  I  were  not  a  coward!  "  continued  Jane, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  that  has  been  my  bane  through  life. 
Katharine,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  one." — "  I 
could  not  say  that  I  am  not,"  said  Katharine  ;  I 
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think  I  am  a  great  coward,  in  somethings  much  more 
than  you  were,  ma'am,  when  first  I  knew  you." 
— «  Ah  !  but  I  was  free  then,"  said  Jane  ;  and  after  a 
moment's  thought,  she  added,  "cowardice  comes  with 
love." — "  But  it  cannot  stay,"  said  Katharine.  "  Per- 
fect love  casteth  out  fear." — "  That  is  not  human 
love,"  said  Jane,  earnestly;  "  there  must  be  some  fear, 
I  think,  where  there  is  imperfection." — "And  fear 
creates  fear,"  said  Katharine.  An  expression  of 
pain  crossed  Jane's  face  ;  she  was  silent  again  for 
a  few  moments,  then  she  said,  "  Katharine,  if  I 
were  to  begin  my  life  over  again,  I  would  try  above 
all  things  never  to  give  way  to  cowardice  ;  it  has 
done  me  much  harm,  and  others  also,"  she  added  in 
a  lower  tone.  Katharine  hesitated  a  little  before 
she  replied:  "  I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  overcome 
it  whether  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  life." — "It 
is  possible  to  be  resigned  to  its  effects,"  said  Jane  ; 
"  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  overcome  it,  or 
at  least  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt 
it,  because  it  would  be  unnatural  and  jarring." — 
"  And  so  things  must  remain  as  they  are,"  observed 
Katharine,  sadly  but  timidly  :  she  had  seldom  before 
approached  so  near  the  subject  of  Jane's  private 
feelings  towards  her  husband.  A  faint  smile  passed 
over  Jane's  face  as  she  turned  to  Katharine  affec- 
tionately and  said,  "  Don't  fret  for  me,  Katharine  : 
it  is  good  for  me, — and,"  she  added  solemnly,  "  in 
God's  mercy,  I  think  it  may  be  good  for  him :  I 
ve  great  trust." — Katharine  could  not  echo  the 
words.  "  His  heart,"  continued  Jane,  speaking 
quickly,  as  if  anxious  to  pour  forth  all  that  was 
working  in  her  mind,  ,now  that  the  barrier  which 
had  kept  it  in  was  for  a  season  broken  down,  "  has 
never  been  touched  by  real  sorrow.  I  think  he 
will  feel  it  when  I  am  gone ;  he  will  know  then  the 
.ove  that  he  has  lost  with  me." —  Tears  dimmed 
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Katharine's  eyes ;  it  was  a  mournful  hope,  after 
years  of  what  ought  to  have  been  happiness  in 
married  life  ;  and  again  she  thought  of  Charles  and 
her  own  prospects.  "  It  will  come,"  continued 
Jane,  her  cheek  tinged  with  the  faint  crimson  of 
excitement ;  "  the  change  will  come  ;  not  yet, — 
not  that  1  shall  see  it,  but  it  will  surely  come;  and 
when  he  is  restored  to  me  again,  it  will  be  with  the 
love  of  which  I  dreamt  in  childhood,  and  for 
which  my  heart  has  yearned  through  life.  Once, 
Katharine,  I  prayed  that  it  might  be  permitted  to 
me  now  to  see  it  and  rejoice  ;  but  the  prayer  has 
been  denied,  doubtless  in  great  mercy.  It  must  be 
good  that  I  should  bear  the  punishment  of  my  own 
failings." — "  Yours,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes  !"  exclaimed 
Katharine,  eagerly  ;  "  oh  !  who  can  ever  have  had 
a  claim  to  happiness  in  married  life,  if  not  you  ?"- 
"  Ah!  Katharine,  you  do  not  know  ;  you  have  seen 
but  the  outside;  whether,  if  I  had  been  different,  he 
would  not  have  been  different  also,  who  can  say  ? 
and  besides,  I  did  err  in  many  ways.  I  had  con- 
stitutional defects,  and  I  yielded  to  them." — "  You 
were  very  timid  and  reserved,"  said  Katharine. — 
"  And  cold  from  timidity,"  continued  Jane  ;  "  I 
never  helped  him  on ;  he  often  told  me  so,  and  he 
was  right,  quite  right." — "  But,"  Katharine  hesi- 
tated.— "  Say  what  you  think,  dear  Katharine,"  said 
Jane,  "you  cannot  hurt  me  ;  I  am  past  the  power 
of  being  wounded,"  she  added,  trying  to  smile. — 
"  It  was  not  against  you,"  replied  Katharine  ;  "it 
was  an  excuse.  I  was  going  to  say,  that  in  your 
place,  I  should  have  been  quite  as  timid,  and,  in 
consequence,  as  cold." — "  No,  you  would  not,  Ka- 
tharine; or  if  you  felt  yourself  inclined  to  give 
way,  you  would  have  struggled  against  the  weak- 
ness In  my  case  there  was  no  struggle  :  reserve- 
was  in  my  nature,  and  I  yielded  to  it.  Even  before 
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I  learnt  to  fear,  I  was  reserved." — "  But  you  showed 
your  feeling  in  action,"  said  Katharine. — "  In 
obedience,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  but  obedience  is  not 
necessarily  love,  and  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient. A  man's  nature  requires  that  his  affections 
should  be  brought  into  active  exercise,  not  permit- 
ted to  lie  dormant.  The  spring  is  not  quick  and 
ever-flowing  like  a  woman's ;  and  if  it  is  covered 
up,  it  will  become  dry." — "  But,  surely,"  said  Ka- 
tharine, "with  a  wife  and  children,  a  man's  aifection 
can  never  be  said  to  be  dormant." — "  Not  until  his 
wife  has  spoilt  him,"  said  Jane,  very  gravely ;  and 
the  words  carried  Katharine  back  to  the  unconscious 
prophecy  which  she  herself  had  uttered  on  Jane's 
wedding  day. — "People  have  said  to  me,  laugh- 
ingly," continued  Jane,  "  that  I  spoilt  my  husband. 
They  little  knew  the  pang  which  the  words  brought. 
Yes,  Katharine,  I  acknowledge  humbly,  without 
excuse,  that  I  have  spoilt  him.  Because  I  dreaded 
to  see  him  fretted,  and  shrank  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  contradiction,  I  put  out  of  his  way 
everything  which  might  annoy  him,  however 
necessary  it  might  have  been  for  him  to  see 
it.  I  did  not  give  him  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting my  wishes,  because  I  seldom  or  never  ex- 
pressed them.  I  made  him  think  I  could  live  without 
him,  because  I  never  told  him  in  what  my  own  inner 
life  consisted,  and  so  never  put  it  into  his  mind  to 
wisli  to  share  it.  It  was  all  wrong — all  a  mistake 
— I  hope  it  was  not  sinful;  but  it  was  a  great  error, 
it  was  fear." —  She  paused  —  and  her  breath  came 
quick  and  faint  with  the  exertion  she  had  made  in 
speaking.  There  was  a  silence  of  some  seconds — 
then  Katharine  said,  "  I  can  scarcely  fancy  Colonel 
Forbes  a  man  to  bear  any  different  treatment." — 
"  Because  you  see  him  as  he  is  now,"  said  Jane  ; 
"when  for  years  he  has  never,  in  his  private  life, 
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known  what  it  was  to  be  contradicted  ;  but,  Katha- 
rine, it  was  not  so  once.  There  was  the  germ  of 
the  same  disposition,  but  it  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferently nurtured,  and  it  would  have  brought  forth 
different  fruit.  He  did  care  for  the  things  for  which 
I  cared  in  those  first  days  ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
so  sensitively  fastidious,  if  I  had  been  able  to  bear  a 
hasty  tone,  or  an  impatient  look,  he  might  have 
cared  for  them  still ;  he  might  have  been  angry  for 
an  instant,  but  it  would  have  passed  off;  and  if 
then,  instead  of  a  chilling  timidity,  which  I  was 
conscious  of,  and  which  made  me  wretched,  but 
which  I  seldom  or  never  heartily  strove  to  overcome, 
I  could  have  shown  him  what  I  really  felt,he  would 
not  only  have  forgotten,  but  even  have  loved  me  the 
more  because  I  taught  him  how  to  bring  out  his  own 
feelings.  Men  like  that,"  she  continued.  "The  more 
they  feel  themselves  drawn  off  to  the  world  by  busi- 
ness or  politics,  the  more  they  value  everything 
which  shows  them  that  their  higher  nature  is  still 
living  within  them.  They  have  riot  the  power  to 
bring  it  out  for  themselves  ;  at  least  after  they  have 
passed  beyond  youth;  it  is  a  woman's  quicker  im- 
pulse which  must  do  that,  and  if  this  is  wanting,  it 
too  often  sinks,  and  is  buried." — "  Never  to  rise 
again?"  asked  Katharine,  repenting  the  words  as 
they  escaped  her ;  but  she  need  not  have  feared. 
Jane  looked  at  her  quietly  and  fixedly,  and  said  in 
a  voice  which  did  not  falter,  "  Yes,  Katharine,  to 
rise,  but  at  the  call  of  God,  in  sorrow  and  in  death." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

KATHARINE   recurred   to  that  conversation    often 
in  her  own  mind.   Jane  was  right,  there  had  been 
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an  error  in  her  life.  Whether  it  were  in  human 
nature  to  have  rectified  it,  Katharine  was  sometimes 
inclined  to  doubt.  Cold  and  fretful  as  Colonel 
Forbes  now  was,  she  could  scarcely  imagine  the 
possibility  of  any  amount  of  warmth  of  manner, 
or  any  claim  upon  his  sympathy,  however  judicious, 
rousing  him  from  his  selfishness.  Yet  there  were 
symptoms  which,  although  they  perplexed  her,  made 
her  believe  that  she  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand him  ;  and  that  there  might  be  feelings  to  be 
touched  with  which  as  yet  she  was  unacquainted. 
He  was  always  more  cross  than  usual  when  Jane 
was  particularly  ill ;  there  was  a  cause  for  this  in 
the  interruption  to  his  own  comfort ;  but  then  it 
also  implied  that  his  comfort  in  some  degree  de- 
pended upon  her.  He  was  never  satisfied  unless 
she  approved  everything  he  did.  This  again  was 
the  result  of  his  impatience  of  contradiction,  but 
it  was  also  a  proof  that  he  had  a  respect  for  her 
opinion.  He  was  always  urging  her  to  go  into 
society,  or  to  receive  company.  This  was  done 
very  selfishly,  but  it  showed  that  he  could  not  rest 
satisfied  unless  she  shared  his  interests.  He  was 
not  indifferent  to  his  wife ;  he  might  complain,  and 
fret,  and  tease  her  ;  he  did  so  perpetually  ;  but  he 
evidently  could  not  live  without  her.  Katharine 
did  not  comprehend  this  till  after  she  had  been 
some  time  at  Maplestead,  and  not  thoroughly  then 
until  after  her  conversation  with  Jane.  The  idea 
that  there  had  been  an  error  in  what  might  be  called 
Colonel  Forbes'  training  threw  a  new  light  upon 
his  character.  If  he  had  in  any  degree  been  made 
selfish,  perhaps  the  fault  might  be  unmade.  A  very 
difficult  task  it  would  be,  with  all  his  natural 
inclinations  working  against  the  attempt ;  but  still 
with  watchfulness  and  prudence,  and  the  aid  of 
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Him  without  whom  all  such  efforts  are  vain,  not  to 
be  set  aside  as  hopeless. 

Katharine  called  little  Philip  to  her  one  morning, 
about  a  week  after  she  had  talked  to  Jane,  and 
inquired  whether  he  had  been  to  his  mamma  for 
his  Scripture  reading.  Philip's  answer  was,  as  she 
had  expected,  in  the  negative ;  "  Mamma  was  not 
up,  and  they  were  to  read  in  the  afternoon." — 
"Mamma  ought  to  go  out  for  a  drive  in  the  after- 
noon ;"  said  Katharine ;  "  and  when  she  comes  in 
she  will  be  so  tired.  I  wish  she  would  let  me  come 
and  read  for  her." — "  I  shouldn't  like  that,"  said 
Philip,  bluntly,  "  I  don't  like  any  one  to  read  to 
me  but  mamma." — "  Or  papa,"  said  Katharine,  "he 
reads  so  beautifully." — "  Did  you  ever  hear  him  ?" 
asked  Philip.  "  Sometimes,  a  little,  but  mamma 
says  he  does,  and  she  must  know." — "He  never 
reads  the  Bible,"  said  Philip. — "  Oh  !  yes,  I  dare 
say  he  does  often  to  himself,  but  it  would  be  very 
nice  to  hear  him  read  it  aloud,  wouldn't  it  ?  " — 
"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  would  rather 
hear  mamma." — "  But  then  if  it  tries  poor  mamma, 
you  would  rather  hear  papa  than  any  one  else  ?" — 
*'  I  will  ask  Lucy,"  said  Philip,  unable  to  decide  the 
point  without  reference  to  his  constant  companion 
and  elder  sister.  They  came  back  together.  "  Will 
papa  read  to  us  ?  "  asked  Lucy,  who  had  gained  only 
a  very  vague  notion  of  the  conversation  from 
Philip's  report.  "  I  don't  know  whether  he  will," 
replied  Katharine,  "  but  I  think  it  would  be  very 
nice  to  hear  him  if  he  had  time,  because  mamma 
says  he  reads  more  beautifully  almost  than  any  one, 
especially  in  the  Bible." — "  Papa  does  a  great  many 
things  better  than  other  people,"  said  Philip,  who 
had  already  imbibed  the  feeling  of  importance  from 
his  father's  manner.  Katharine  did  not  cordially 
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respond  to  the  remark,  but  observed  again  that  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  papa  to  read  to  them 
every  morning.  "  I  think  I  shall  go  and  ask  him," 
said  Philip,  considering.  "  I  don't  like  to  go  to  the 
study,"  said  Lucy,  "  papa  always  has  so  many  letters 
to  write,  and  says  *  run  away,'  and  then  I  am 
frightened." — "  That  is  just  like  a  girl,"  said  Philip, 
"  I  shouldn't  be  frightened  if  he  said  '  run  away'  to 
me  !" — "  You  would  though,"  replied  Lucy  ;  "  you 
sent  me  the  other  day  when  you  wanted  the  sugar 
plums  from  Rilworth." — •"  I  don'tlike  asking  things 
for  myself,"  said  Philip,  "  but  I  don't  mind  at  all  for 
other  people." — "Perhaps  papa  would  attend  more 
if  you  went  both  together,"  said  Katharine. — "But 
do  you  really  mean  us  to  go  ?"  asked  Lucy.  Katha- 
rine paused  a  moment,  it  was  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion. "  If  there  was  no  one  with  him,"  she  said, 
"  I  think  you  might  ask  him  ;  at  least  you  might 
say  you  would  like  it  if  he  was  not  busy.  Mamma 
would  be  sure  to  like  it,  because  he  reads  so  beauti- 
fully." Philip  ran  off,  followed  by  Lucy,  and  rushing 
into  the  study  with  one  idea  prominent  in  his  mind, 
exclaimed,  '-'Papa,  Miss  Ashton  says  you  read  so 
beautifully,  won't  you  come  and  read  to  us  ?" 
Colonel  Forbes  laid  down  his  pen.  "  What  ?  my 
boy,  what?" — "Miss  Ashton  says  it  would  be  very 
nice  if  you  were  to  read  to  us  instead  of  mamma." 
— "  What  does  the  child  mean  ?  Miss  Ashton  ! 
impertinence !" — "  She  says  you  read  better  than 
any  one,"  said  Lucy,  humbly  ;  "Philip  and  I  wish 
you  would  let  us  hear  you." — "  I  don't  understand  ; 
run  away,  children.  Lucy,  tell  Miss  Ashton  to  come 
to  me,"  and  Colonel  Forbes  placed  himself  in  a 
magisterial  attitude.  Katharine  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, not  quite  with  a  quiet  mind.  !She  was  afraid 
of  the  result  of  her  experiment.  She  stood  by  the 
table,  looking  Colonel  Forbes  Ifull  in  the  face, 
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though  her  eyes  would  much  more  naturally  have 
turned  to  the  ground.  "  Miss  Ashton,  my  children 
have  come  to  me  with  a  very  strange  message  ;  one 
I  am  not  at  all  accustomed  to.  I  wish  to  have 
no  interference  with  the  children,  or  with  their 
pursuits!  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  your 
office  is  confined  to  personal  attendance  upon  Mrs. 
Forbes." — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Ka- 
tharine, with  an  unmoved  face  ;  "  I  hope  there  has 
been  some  mistake.  I  had  no  intention  of  taking 
a  liberty."  —  "I  trust  not.  There  is  nothing  to 
which  I  am  more  alive,  or  which  I  should  more 
severely  reprimand.  May  I  ask  what  induced  you 
to  send  my  children  to  me  with  such  a  message  ?" 
— "  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  they  said,  sir,"  replied  Katharine.  Colonel 
Forbes  repeated  Philip's  words,  and  a  smile  crossed 
Katharine's  face  as  she  heard  them,  though  she  felt 
herself  in  a  most  awkward  position.  "  Master 
Philip  did  not  quite  understand  ine,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  I  was  saying  to  him  what  Mrs.  Forbes  was  saying 
to  me  the  other  day.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it 
impertinent  in  me  to  repeat  it." — "No,  no  !  say  on, 
let  me  hear." — "  Mrs.  Forbes  was  observing,  sir, 
how  few  people  she  could  bear  to  hear  read  the 
Bible,  and  then  she  said,  that  almost  the  only  person 
she  could  bear  was  yourself ;  and  so  when  Master 
Philip  told  me  his  mamma  was  not  well  enough  to 
read  to  him  this  morning,  I  said  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
hear  you  read  instead,  and  that  put  it  into  his  head 
and  Miss  Lucy's  to  ask,  and  I  said  I  thought  they  might 
if  there  were  no  one  with  you."  Colonel  Forbes 
listened  with  a  frowning  brow,  which  relaxed  a  little 
unconsciously,  as  Katharine  reached  the  end  of  her 
explanation.  "  Very  much  like  what  my  little  boy 
said,  Miss  Ashton.  I  will  thank  you  not  to  let  me 
be  interrupted  again  on  such  foolish  errands." — "  I 
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am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  will  take  care  for  the  future," 
and  Katharine  curtsied  and  retired.  Colonel 
Forbes  resumed  his  pen  for  a  few  moments,  then 
laid  it  down  again,  and  thought.  His  work,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  seemed  unsatisfactory,  and  after 
another  attempt  at  completing  it,  he  thrust  it  aside, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  his  wife's  room.  "  Jane,  may 
I  come  in  ?"  and  he  entered,  scarcely  waiting  for  an 
answer.  Katharine  was  there,  but  she  went  away 
directly.  "  You  are  not  good  for  much  to-day  ?  " 
he  said,  in  the  cross  tone  in  which  he  so  fre- 
quently addressed  her  when  she  was  later  than  usual. 
"  Only  a  little  tired,"  replied  Jane,  cheerfully.  "  I 
mean  to  get  up  directly." — "You  ought  not  to  have 
the  children  with  you  as  you  do,"  he  said ;  "  it  is 
very  provoking  that  you  should  so  entirely  disre- 
gard Dr.  Lowe's  advice." — "  The  children  have  not 
been  with  me  at  all  this  morning,"  replied  Jane. 
"I  was  obliged  to  send  them  away,  and  put  off  their 
reading  till  the  afternoon." — "  And  then  you  won't 
be  fit  to  hear  them,"  he  replied.  "It  would  be 
much  better  to  have  all  that  sort  of  thing  over  in 
the  morning." — "  Yes,  if  possible,  but  then  if  one 
can't  ?" — "  There  ought  not  to  be  any  can't  in  a  case 
of  health.  I  would  come  and  read  to  them  myself 
rather  than  have  all  their  lessons  put  out  in  that 
way."_«  Would  you,  indeed?"— "Oh  !  Philip,  it 
would  be  so  very  pleasant!"  Jane  laid  her  little 
white  hand  on  hi?,  as  it  rested  on  the  coverlid,  and 
added  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  "it 
would  remind  me  of  the  old  times." — "  When  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  read,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  But  what  is  it  you  read  to  these  children  ? " 
— "  The  second  morning  lesson  generally,  at  least 
that  is  what  I  have  been  reading  lately.  Do  you 
really  mean  you  will  re?id  ?  "  she  added,  looking  at 
him  wistfully.  "  Why,  yes,  I  should  not  have  said 
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so  if  I  had  not  intended  it ;  only  they  must  be 
quiet.  I  shall  ring  for  them." — "  Send  the  chil- 
dren here,  Miss  Ashton." — "  I  should  like  the  chil- 
dren to  come,  Katharine,"  were  the  words  simulta- 
neously spoken  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  Philip  and 
Lucy  were  seated  by  the  bedside,  listening  with 
reverent  faces,  as  Colonel  Forbes  read,  certainly 
with  the  most  perfect  tone  and  expression,  the 
portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the  day.  "It 
is  better  to  hear  papa  read  a  great  deal  than  old 
Mr.  Norton,"  was  Lucy's  comment,  when  he  had 
ended. — "  I  think  papa  ought  to  have  been  a  cler- 
gyman," said  Philip. — "Nonsense,  child ;"  but 
Colonel  Forbes  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible, 
and  looking  for  a  particular  passage  in  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  pointed  it  out  to  his  wife,  and 
asked  if  she  remembered  their  reading  it  together  in 
the  beech  tree  avenue,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  before 
they  were  married? — Jane  remembered  it  well,  and 
said  timidly,  "  I  suppose  you  could  not  read  it  to 
me  again  now  ?" — "We  have  not  had  any  ques- 
tions asked  us,"  said  Philip. — "Never  mind  the 
questions  now,  take  your  chairs  away,  children," 
said  Colonel  Forbes,  quickly.  He  drew  his  own 
arm-chair  nearer  to  the  bed.  "Go  now,  darling?, 
and  you  shall  answer  the  questions  in  the  after- 
noon," said  Jane;  and  the  children  jumped  up  on 
the  bed  to  kiss  her,  and  were  dismissed  with  a 
hasty:  "Make  haste,  don't  be  troublesome,  my  dear?," 
by  their  father,  and  then  he  went  on  reading. 
Longer  he  read*  than  was  desirable  for  Jane 
or  at  all  convenient,  for  it  delayed  her  dressing  till 
she  was  obliged  to  interfere  with  Katharine's  din- 
ner; but  still  it  was  great  enjoyment  to  Jane,  and  very 
satisfactory  to  him.  He  had  given  his  wife  pleasure, 
instead  of  her  giving  it  to  him.  The  sensation  was 
very  pleasant,  and  it  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty. 
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He  gave  Jane  really  an  affectionate  kiss,  when  he 
left  her,  and  went  back  to  his  work,  pleased  rather 
than  not  at  finding  that  he  had  lost  an  hour.  He 
fancied  he  had  been  self-denying.  That  was  a 
mistake  ;  it  was  selfishness  still,  but  in  a  better 
form  than  what  he  had  lately  indulged.  It  was 
reverting  to  what  he  had  been  when  first  he  mar- 
ried ;  when  he  consulted  Jane's  wishes  because  he 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  so  in  pleasing  her  was 
pleasing  himself.  His  vanity  had  been  flattered; — 
how  indignant  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  heard 
himself  accused  of  vanity,  though  pride  he  would 
have  acknowledged  to  any  extent !  —  that  put  him 
into  good  humour,  and  the  effects  were  seen  through- 
out the  day.  He  had  his  luncheon  with  Jane,  in- 
stead of  by  himself,  and  actually  consented,  at  her 
request,  to  take  Philip  for  a  ride  with  him,  without 
the  leading  rein.  Jane  longed  that  he  should  go 
for  a  drive  with  her,  but  that  would  have  interfered 
with  Philip's  pleasure  ;  so  she  agreed  to  drive  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  they  were  going,  though 
it  made  her  nervous  to  see  her  boy  on  horseback, 
in  order  that  Philip  might  show  her  what  a  good 
horseman  he  was  becoming,  and  Colonel  Forbes 

light  have  some  one  to  whom  he  might  say  what 

fine  manly  little  fellow  Philip  was. 


CHAPTER  LXV.t 

NEW  state  of  things  was  gradually  growing  up 
Maplestead.     Katharine  thought  she  saw  it,  then 
ared   she  was  mistaken,   then  hoped  again,  then 
doubted  whether  it  could  possibly  last — it  seemed 
to  have  so  little  root.     Colonel  Forbes  read  to  his 
VOL.  n.  s 
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wife  every  morning.     Jane  expressed  her  enjoy- 
ment warmly,   a  great  deal  more  warmly  than  she 
would  have  done  some  years,  or  even  months  before. 
That  little  mutual  interest  brought  another,  and 
another ;    neither   of  them  exactly  knew  how  or 
why ;  perhaps  no  one  in  the  house  could  have  told 
except  Katharine.     Jane  wanted  to  work  a  sofa- 
cushion  for  Mrs.  Reeves,  and  Katharine  managed  to 
bring  the  patterns  into  the  room  just  when  she 
knew  Colonel  Forbes  was  likely  to  be  there,  so  that 
he  might  give  his  opinion,  which  she   knew  he 
would  do  because  he  piqued  himself  so  much  upon 
his  taste.     Jane  and  he  agreed  in  liking  the  same; 
and  then  Katharine  ventured  to  ask  whether,  as 
he  would   be   in   Rilworth   in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  he  would  bring  back  the  lambswool ;  and 
the  proposal  being  made  at  a  happy  moment,  he 
consented.     The  work  began  thus  under  his  sanc- 
tion, as  it  were,  so  of  course  he  took  an  interest  in 
it,  and  liked  to  see  how  it  went  on,  and  this  brought 
him  more  frequently  to  Jane's  room.     He  generally 
found  Katharine  reading  to  her,  and  having  made 
a  discovery  as  to  his  own  talent  for  reading  aloud, 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  exhibit  it,  and  would  now 
and  then  take  the  book  from  Katharine's  hand  and 
go  on  himself.     Jane  and  Katharine  did  not  always 
read  political  pamphlets  when  they  were  alone,  and 
Colonel  Forbes's  thoughts  therefore  were  a  little 
diverted  out  of  the  well-worn  channel  which  he  had 
dug  for  himself.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
natural  taste  akid  refinement,  and  when  he  and  Jane 
began  to  talk  about  books,  as  it  was  natural  they 
should    after    reading    together,  the  conversation 
generally  ended  with  a  reference  to  other  books. 
Then  came  the  necessity  of  having  them,  and  writ- 
ing for  them ;  and  when  there  was  to  be  a  parcel 
from  London,    Jane,   at    Katharine's  instigation, 
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rould  venture  to  express  some  wishes  of  her  own, 
ask  for  something  which  she  had  often  wanted 
have,  but  which,  perhaps,  she  had  fancied  it 
would  be  a  little  troublesome  to  procure.  Her  ex- 
pressed wishes  suggested  to  Colonel  Forbes  the 
possibility  of  forestalling  those  which  were  unex- 
pressed, and  thus  there  sprang  up  by  degrees  some 
of  those  little  delicate  attentions,  and  signs  of 
thoughtfulness,  which  are  the  green-house  plants  of 
the  domestic  garden. 

And  all  this  was,  humanly  speaking,  Katharine's 
doing;  the  result  of  incessant  watchfulness,  and 
the  tact  of  her  unselfish  mind.  Yet  she  kept  her- 
self always  in  the  background,  not  from  any  direct 
intention,  but  merely  from  that  sense  of  fitness  and 
propriety  which  had  distinguished  her  through  life, 
and  so  she  harmonised  with  whatever  might  be 
going  on,  and  completely  forgetting  herself,  never, 
for  a  moment,  sought  to  obtrude  in  order  to  bring 
herself  into  notice.  Colonel  Forbes  began  to  remark 
this  at  last,  and  when  he  found  that  Katharine 
might  be  spoken  to  safely,  he  relaxed  a  little  in  his 
manner,  and  now  and  then  made  an  observation 
about  her  to  Jane  which  did  more  to  produce  unity 
of  feeling  between  them  than  even  personal  kind- 
ness could  have  done.  Katharine  was  becoming 
dearer  to  Jane  every  day,  and  to  find  that  her 
husband  could,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  appreciate 
what  she  herself  felt  so  deeply,  was  an  indescribable 
comfort. 

"Miss  Ashton  here,  Mrs.  Brown?"  inquired 
Crewe,  looking  into  the  housekeeper's  room  about 
post  time,  one  morning  in  the  spring  succeeding 
Katharine's  first  arrival  at  Maplestead. —  "Do  you 
want  me,  Mr.  Crewe?"  asked  Katharine,  appearing 
from  behind  the  screen  which  the  housekeeper  had 
put  up  to  save  herself  from  rheumatism. —  "  Only 
S  2 
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a  letter  for  you,"  said  Crewe,  scanning  the  address 
with  a  look  of  impertinent  curiosity;  "the  old  hand, 
so  I  dare  say  it  will  be  welcome."  —  A  rush  of 
colour  covered  Katharine's  cheek,  partly  from  con- 
fusion, but  more  perhaps  from  extreme  indignation. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Crewe  had  ventured 
to  observe  upon  the  frequent  letters  which  came  to 
her  in  the  same  handwriting. — "I  suppose  it  is 
because  you  have  so  few  letters  yourself,  that  you 
find  time  to  remark  upon  other  people's,  Mr.  Crewe," 
said  the  housekeeper,  coming,  as  she  hoped,  to 
Katharine's  assistance.  — "I  take  the  liberty  of 
keeping  my  correspondence  to  myself,"  retorted 
Crewe.  —  "And  I  should  think  Miss  Ash  ton  would 
take  care  to  do  the  same  for  the  future,"  said  the 
housekeeper;  "I  thought  letters  were  always  pri- 
vate property."  —  "A  cat  may  look  at  a  king," 
said  Crewe,  carelessly.  "I  never  heard  yet  that 
the  outside  of  a  letter  was  not  property  for  any  one 
that  chose." — Katharine  was  fora  moment  tempted 
to  reply,  but  she  never  trusted  herself  to  have  any 
thing  like  an  altercation  with  Crewe,  and  opening 
her  letter,  she  began  to  read  it. — "There  is  enough 
of  it,  at  least,"  said  Crewe,  glancing  at  the  closely 
written  sheet.  Katharine  folded  up  her  letter,  re- 
placed it  in  the  envelope,  and  saying  to  the  house- 
keeper that  she  hoped  to  return  almost  immediately, 
left  the  room.  Crewe  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  still  rung  in  Katharine's  ears  when  she 
reached  her  own  apartment.  This  was  the  hardest 
trial  of  all.  Coldness  she  felt  she  could  bear,  and 
misapprehension,  and  loneliness,  but  vulgar  insult 
seemed  a  trial  beyond  her  strength  —  till  the 
thoughts  which  now  habitually  came  to  her  mind  in 
every  trial,  brought  the  remembrance  that  even  this 
suffering  had  in  a  far  greater  degree  been  endured 
for  her.  She  could  read  her  letter  calmly  then, 
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forgetting  Crewe,  and  not  even  troubling  herself 
as   to   the  consequences  of  his  curiosity.     Where 
there  was  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed,  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  any  discovery.     Charles  hoped 
to  be  at  Rilworth  the  next  day  but  one.      That  was 
the  first  sentence  of  the  letter,  and  it  made  Katha- 
rine's heart  beat  with  a  feeling  of  such  delight  that 
she  scarcely  thought  of  reading  further.     He  had 
arranged  every  thing  so  as  if  possible  to  save  her 
any  inconvenience.     He  hoped,  he  said,  she  would 
go  to  his  aunts  for  luncheon,  for  he  knew  they  would 
like  it,  but  he  could  not  say  whether  he  should  be 
there  himself.     If,   however,  she  could  contrive  to 
have  business  with  Mrs.  Reeves,  he  would  follow 
her  there,  and  they  might,  he  trusted,  have  the  little 
inner   study  to  themselves,   as    had  several  times 
been  managed  before,  only  she  must  write  to  Mrs. 
Reeves  and  settle  it.     The  concluding  sentence  of 
the  letter  made  Katharine  smile,  for  it  contained  a 
warning  which  he  was  much  more  likely  to  need 
than  she  was. —  "Pray  remember  that,  if  we  should 
meet  at  my  aunts',  we  must  be  extremely  polite  to 
ach  other.     Aunt  Priscilla  has  a  most  keen  eye." — 
"atharine  hoped  that  she  should  not  meet  him  there, 
^withstanding  her  longing  to  see  him.     She  did 
ot  feel  she  could  quite  depend  upon  his  discretion ; 
nd  certainly,  unless  they  wished  all  Rilworth  to 
now  of  their  engagement,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
ust  the  two  old  aunts  with  it.  That  fear,  however, 
was  to  be  left,  like  many  others,  not  to  reason,  but  to 
circumstances.    The  principal  thing,  then,  for  Katha- 
rine to  consider,  was  how  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  pro- 
posed. Jane  was  very  dependent  upon  her,  yet  Katha- 
ineknew  she  would  not  for  an  instant  object,  if  leave 
ere  asked  to  go  into  Rilworth  for  the  day.     Colonel 
Forbes  was   the  awful  person — he  meddled    more 
ow  with  little  family  arrangements  than  he  had 
s  3 
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done  before,  and  in  spite  of  the  amendment  in  some 
ways,  "  no  "  still  came  more  easily  to  his  lips  than 
"  yes."  Probably  he  might  have  found  some  special 
employment  to  occupy  her  at  home,  exactly  at  the 
time  she  wished  to  be  away,  but  that,  happily,  some 
new  curtains  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  morning 
room,  and  Katharine  was  supposed  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  the  proper  material  than  any  one  else ;  and 
thus,  when  Jane  asked  whether  he  happened  to  be 
going  into  Rilworth,  and  could  allow  Katharine  the 
back  seat  of  the  carriage,  a  reason  was,  at  the  same 
time  assigned  for  the  request,  which  even  he  could 
not  find  fault  with. 

"  Going  out  so  early,  Miss  Ashton  ?  "  said  Crewe, 
when  he  saw  her  in  the  hall  with  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  on,  waiting  for  the  carriage.  "  I  am  going 
into  Rilworth,  Mr.  Crewe,"  replied  Katharine, 
quickly  but  good-humouredly.  "  Then  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  accompanying  you,"  said  Crewe. 
Katharine  did  not  reply,  though  perhaps  her  fea- 
tures betrayed  a  shade  of  the  great  annoyance  which 
she  really  felt.  "  You  don't  waste  words,  Miss 
Ashton,"  said  Crewe :  "  most  persons  who  give 
themselves  out  for  being  civil  would  have  had  the 
grace  to  say  they  were  glad,  whether  they  felt  it  or 
not." — "  I  am  glad  you  should  go  if  you  wish  to  go, 
Mr.  Crewe,"  said  Katharine ;  "  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  consequence  to  me."  —  "  It's  best, 
doubtless,  to  go  about  the  world  by  oneself  when 
one  has  secrets,"  said  Crewe  ;  "  there's  less  chance 
of  being  found  out."  Katharine  went  to  the  hall 
door  to  look  for  the  carriage.  "  It's  not  coming 
yet,"  said  Crewe,  planting  himself  in  her  way ; 
"  and  there's  no  use  in  trying  to  get  away,  for 
you'll  have  me  close  beside  you  the  whole  way,  so 
you  may  as  well  take  matters  quietly  at  once." — 
"  Perhaps  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
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pass,  Mr.  Crewe,"  said  Katharine,  as  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  when  she  was  about  to  re-enter  the  hall ; 
"I  think  my  mistress  wants  me." — "Oh  !  so  you're 
not  too  proud  to  have  a  mistress,"  observed  Crewe ; 
"  I  suppose  that's  since  you've  made  up  your  mind 
to  have  a  master."  Katharine  became  very  pale, 
though  she  tried  not  to  appear  to  understand  him, 
for  she  thought  he  had  discovered  her  secret ;  but  it 
was  only  as  yet  his  suspicion,  and  he  went  on,  not 
knowing  how  really  vulnerable  she  was,  but  from 
the  mere  love  of  tormenting  her.  "And  you  are 
going  into  Rilworth  on  important  business,  Miss 
Ashton  ?  I  suppose  you  look  down  upon  me  too 
much  to  condescend  to  tell  me  what  it  is."  —  "I 
have  several  commissions,"  replied  Katharine,  en- 
deavouring to  speak  gently  and  unconcernedly ; 
"one  is  to  choose  some  new  curtains  for  Mrs. 
Forbes's  morning  room."  < —  "  Oh  !  yes,  I  forgot ;  I 
quite  forgot,"  said  Crewe,  sneeringly  ;  "  Miss  Ash- 
ton  is  such  a  very  important  personage  at  Maple- 
stead,  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  choose  a  curtain 

ithout  her  permission.  Would  it  be  taking  a 
at  liberty  to  ask  what  the  pattern  is  to  be  ?  "  — 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  my  bag,"  said  Katharine ; 
"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  take  it  out,"  and  again  she 
attempted  to  pass  him,  for  he  had  been  standing 
directly  in  her  way  all  this  time.  "  Not  quite  so 
fast,"  exclaimed  Crewe ;  "  you  ladies  must  spare  a 
little  of  your  curiosity  to  the  gentlemen."  He  put 
his  hand  out  as  if  he  would  have  taken  the  bag 
from  her.  Katharine  was  very  angry  then,  and 
holding  the  bag  firmly  in  her  hand,  she  said,  "  Mr. 
Crewe,  if  you  do  not  understand  your  proper  place, 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  your 
master."  She  turned  round,  and  Colonel  Forbes 
stood  behind  her.  Crewe  slunk  back  abashed. 
Katharine  did  not  notice  him  farther,  but  address- 
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ing  Colonel  Forbes,  said,  "Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  Mr.  Crewe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  your  household  are  to  be  treated  with 
respect  by  him,  as  they  are  by  yourself.  I  am 
sure  it  is  what  you  wish."  There  was  a  spark  of 
chivalrous  feeling  in  Colonel  Forbes's  breast,  easily 
excited  when  his  selfishness  did  not  come  in  the 
way,  and  Katharine's  appeal  to  his  protection 
roused  it.  "  Quite  right,  Miss  Ashton,  I  hope  you 
will  always  keep  your  right  position,  and  allow  no 
liberties.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  Sir,"  he 
added,  speaking  haughtily  and  angrily  to  Crewe ; 
"  but  remember  that  the  next  time  will  be  the  last." 
Crewe  muttered  something  about  a  mistake,  and 
only  intending  a  joke,  and  disappeared  into  a  side 
passage,  whilst  Katharine,  as  the  carriage  drove  up, 
mounted  to  the  back  seat.  She  was  rejoicing  in 
the  hope  of  having  escaped  from  her  troublesome 
companion,  but  no  such  fortunate  circumstance  was 
destined  for  her.  Crewe  kept  out  of  sight  till 
Colonel  Forbes  had  seated  himself,  and  then  ap- 
peared from  a  side  door,  and  with  a  sullen  glance 
of  triumph  at  Katharine,  placed  himself  by  her 
side. 

That  was  the  first  stern  rebuke  which  Crewe  had 
received  from  his  master.  It  rankled  in  his  breast, 
and  he  vowed  revenge.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
on  either  side  during  the  drive,  and  when  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  Bear,  Crewe  was  particularly 
attentive  to  Katharine,  and  helped  her  down,  and 
even  held  the  apple  of  discord — the  bag — for  her. 
He  took  care,  however,  to  make  her  name  every 
place  to  which  she  was  going,  and  maliciously  in- 
sinuated to  Colonel  Forbes  in  an  under  voice,  that 
Miss  Ashton  was  not  always  very  punctual,  so  it 
might  be  well  to  make  her  be  at  the  Bear  by 
three  instead  of  half-past,  else  she  might  keep  him 
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waiting.  Colonel  Forbes  never  had  had  any  ex- 
perience of  Katharine's  want  of  punctuality,  but 
through  life  he  had  gone  upon  the  principle  that  it 
was  better  to  make  others  wait  for  him  than  for 
him  to  wait  for  others ;  so  he  very  naturally  took 
the  hint,  arid  Katharine  was  curtailed  of  half  an 
hour  of  her  afternoon's  holiday. 

It  was  a  keener  disappointment  than  Crewe  was 
aware  of,  though  not  keener  than  he  would  willingly 
have  inflicted.  Katharine  did  not  recover  it  till 
she  had  completed  her  business,  and  found  herself 
on  her  way  to  the  Miss  Ronaldsons';  then  the  feeling 
of  freedom,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  Charles,  made 
her  put  every  disagreeable  thought  aside. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,  come  in,  here's  our  nephew 
Charlie,  and  he'll  be  so  glad  to  see  you,"  was  Miss 
Priscilla's  welcome  ;  and  in  its  heartiness  and  igno- 
rance it  nearly  overthrew  Katharine's  self-command, 
and  she  drew  back  with  an  unaccountable  fit  of 
shyness  and  amusement.  "  Don't  be  nervous,  my 
dear ;  he's  only  an  old  friend,  you  know.  Not  but 
what  I  can  quite  understand, — I  was  shy  myself 
when  I  was  young.  But  he  will  like  to  hear  all  the 
news ;  he  is  quite  as  much  interested  about  •  Ril- 
worth  people  as  ever."  Miss  Priscilla  gave  Katha- 
rine a  gentle  push,  which  assisted  her  resolution, 
and  she  went  on.  The  two  hasty  strides  which 
Charles  took  to  meet  her,  and  the  sudden  pause, 
were  observed  by  Miss  Ronaldson,  from  her  great 
arm-chair,  and  attributed  to  their  right  cause,  and 
commented  upon  in  her  own  mind  with  the  usual 
"  Ah !  poor  fellow !  if  she  had  but  said  yes." — 
"  You  did  not  expect  to  meet  our  nephew  here,  did 
you,  my  dear?"  said  Miss  Priscilla. — "  I  heard  he 
would  be  in  Rilworth,"  replied  Katharine,  honestly, 
"  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  would  be  here  now." 
A  smile  passed  over  Charles  Ronaldson's  face,  but 
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happily  it  was  not  observed  by  Miss  Priscilln, 
whilst  Miss  Ronaldson  was  engaged  in  begging  Ka- 
tharine to  sit  down  and  take  off  her  bonnet,  and  tell 
her  all  the  news.  "  And  so  you  are  getting  on 
pretty  well  at  Maplestead,  my  dear,  are  you  ?  and 
you  don't  find  it  very  hard  work  ?"  Charles  turned 
quickly  from  his  aunt  Priscilla,  who  was  deep  in 
the  history  of  a  proposed  marriage  which  had  just 
been  broken  off,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  answer. 
Miss  Priscilla  drew  herself  up  with  a  look  of  an- 
noyance. "  Well,  Charlie,  I  must  say  there's  little 
use  in  troubling  oneself  to  tell  you  things,  if  you 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  hear.  Yet  I  should  have 
thought  you  might  have  gained  some  good  from 
other  people's  experience.  You  may  be  engaged 
yourself  some  of  these  days,  and  then  you'll  feel 
there  may  be 'many  a  slip 'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.'" 
— "  I  feel  that  already  every  day,  aunt  Priscilla,"  said 
Charles,  gravely — "  But  there's  no  harm  in  hear- 
ing it  again,  Charlie.  It's  a  thing  young  people  are 
so  very  likely  to  forget;  and  then  they  pin  their 
hope  upon  something  which  never  comes  to  pass, 
and  so  they  are  miserable." — "  But  Charlie  was 
never  given  much  to  hoping,"  said  Miss  Ronaldson. 
"  Do  you  think  he  was,  Katharine  ?  You  have 
known  him  from  a  boy." — "  I  should  say  he  was 
more  given  to  patience  than  hope,"  said  Katharine, 
demurely. — "  That  is  because  you  don't  know  me," 
replied  Charles  quickly.  "  My  patience  is  much 
sooner  exhausted  than  you  may  think  for  ;  it  is 
nearly  gone  now."  He  said  this  with  marked  em- 
phasis, and  Katharine  cast  at  him  an  imploring 
glance,  which  unfortunately  was  noticed  by  Miss 
Priscilla,  who  had  been  watching  something  that  was 
going  on  in  the  street,  but  happened  to  turn  round 
just  at  the  moment.  "Ah  !  it's  very  well  to  look 
at  him,"  she  said,  rather  angrily ;  "  but  if  he  won't 
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listen  to  his  aunt,  who  nursed  him  when  he  was  a 
baby,  it's  not  to  be  supposed  that  looks  from  any- 
body else  will  do  any  good,  or  if  they  do  they  ought 
not.  You  were  always  an  impatient  baby,  Charles, 
crying  directly  you  hadn't  everything  you  wanted  ; 
and  I  declare  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  much 
better  now  you  are  a  man.  If  you  would  only  have 
had  patience  just  now,  I  would  have  told  you  some- 
thing worth  listening  to." — "  We  will  hear  it  after 
dinner,  Aunt  Priscilla,"  said  Charles,  laughing ;  "but 
Miss  Ashton,  I  am  sure,  must  be  hungry  after  her 
drive.  Let  me  put  a  seat  for  you/'  he  added,  ad- 
dressing Katharine  with  an  air  of  stiff  politeness, 
which  almost  upset  her  gravity,  whilst  it  caused 
Miss  Ron aldson  to  murmur  to  herself:  "Ah!  so 
attentive  as  he  always  was!  I  do  wonder  she 
couldn't  like  him."  The  dinner  came  most  oppor- 
tunely to  engage  every  one's  attention.  Charles 
carved,  and  talked,  and  made  himself  very  agree- 
able, but  he  kept  Katharine  in  a  continual  fright, 
from  the  impulse  which  always  led  him  to  listen  to 
what  she  was  saying,  though  he  constantly  checked 
himself,  and  tried  to  be  doubly  attentive  to  his  aunts 
afterwards.  It  was  a  very  doubtful  kind  of  pleasure, 
and  she  was  sure  he  felt  it  so,  for  every  now  and 
then  her  ear  caught  a  suppressed  sigh  ;  and  this 
made  her  uncomfortable  and  thoughtful.  It  cer- 
tainly did  seem  hard  upon  him,  after  the  many  years 
of  hopeless  hope  which  he  had  passed,  to  be  thus 
checked,  and  forced  into  constraint,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  might  fairly  have  anticipated  being 
at  liberty  to  express  all  he  felt.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  scarcely  go  on;  it  was  requiring  too 
much  of  him  ;  and  it  was  worse  now,  as  the  time 
drew  near  when,  but  for  her  engagement  at  Maple- 
stead,  he  might  fairly  have  claimed  the  fulfilment  of 
her  promise  to  be  his  wife.  These  thoughts  made 
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Katharine  very  silent  at  last,  and  then  Charles 
noticed  it,  and  looked  anxiously  at  her,  and  became 
silent  also,  and  Miss  Priscilla  wondered  what  had 
become  of  his  cheerfulness  all  at  once.  "  When  you 
Lave  a  wife,  Charlie,  you  won't  be  allowed  to  have 
these  moods,"  she  said,  sharply  ;  for  she  was  always 
sharp  when  she  alluded,  in  Katharine's  presence,  to 
the  possibility  of  his  marriage.  "Wives  don't  let  their 
husbands  change  with  every  change  of  the  wind, 
do  they,  Katharine?" — "MissAshton  is  not  a  wife," 
said  Charles,  "  so  she  cannot  be  expected  to  know." 
— "  But  she  may  be  one  of  these  days,  my  dear 
Charlie,"  said  Miss  Ronaldson  :  "  there  is  nothing 
more  likely,  considering  the  quantity  of  fine  com- 
pany she  must  see  at  Maplestead."  Katharine 
thought  of  Crewe,  and  smiled.  "  However  that 
may  be,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  "  I'm  quite  sure  that 
Katharine  Ashton  is  not  the  person  to  bear  dull 
faces  and  sighs  ;  and  what  has  come  to  you,  Charles, 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  think  ?  It 
is  just  like  the  wind  going  down." — "  And  the  lull 
after  it,"  said  Charles,  playfully,  "  which  every  one 
enjoys  so  much."  —  "  Which  no  one  enjoys,  you 
mean,"  retorted  Miss  Priscilla ;  "  at  least  I  can 
answer  for  myself.  Come,  now,  tell  us  more  what 
you  were  saying  about  the  Rilworth  agency." — "  It 
is  a  secret,"  said  Charles,  scarcely  able  to  control 
the  smile  which  curled  his  lips.  "  Oh  !  but  Debo- 
rah is  gone  away,"  said  Miss  Ronaldson,  "  and 
Katharine  Ashton  is  quite  one  of  ourselves,  she  will 
never  tell  anything  ;  she  has  been  too  well  brought 
up  not  to  know  how  to  keep  a  secret."  An  asser- 
tion to  which  Katharine,  when  appealed  to  herself, 
replied,  with  a  most  composed  countenance,  "  that 
she  could  assure  Mr.  Ronaldson  that  she  had  had 
great  experience  in  the  art  of  keeping  secrets,  and 
thought  that  she  could  even  rival  himself."  Charles 
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still  hesitated,  apparently  from  real  unwillingness 
to  enter  upon  the  topic,  and  Katharine  sat  in  most 
painful  suspense,  increased  tenfold  when  the  ser- 
vant re-entered,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  hear- 
ing what  was  so  important  to  her.  A  desultory 
conversation  followed,  principally  about  the  news 
from  Australia,  which  as  far  as  it  went  had  been 
tolerably  satisfactory.  They  had  heard  once  on  the 
voyage.  John  wrote  in  good  spirits,  full  of  hope 
as  usual.  Selina  only  sent  her  love,  for  she  was  too 
ill  to  write.  The  children  were  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea,  and  seemed  to  be  very  happy,  not- 
withstanding the  confinement ;  but  they  sent  a 
particular  love  to  Aunt  Katharine.  All  this  was 
very  well ;  and  since  then  a  few  lines  had  been 
received,  written  immediately  on  their  landing,  but 
not  entering  into  any  details  of  John's  prospects. 
Katharine  told  all  this,  and  talked  about  it,  and  was 
supposed  by  Miss  Ronaldson  to  have  her  whole 
heart  in  the  subject.  But  she  did  not  quite  deceive 
Miss  Priscilla,  who  interrupted  her,  as  from  time  to 
time  she  paused,  not  to  take  breath,  but  to  recover 
the  thread  of  the  discourse,  which  in  her  abstraction 
she  had  lost,  with,  "  Well !  my  dear,  well !  and  what 
next  ?  Charlie  can't  help  you,  can  he  ?  You  look 
at  him  as  if  he  could."  Charlie  could  have  helped 
her  very  well,  for  he  had  seen  all  the  letters,  and 
once  or  twice  he  was  upon  the  point  of  correcting 
some  little  mis-statement,  unintentionally  made,  till 
a  glance  from  Katharine  put  him  on  his  guard. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable,  and  more 
contrary  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  both  ;  and  most 
rejoiced  was  Katharine  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
she  could  adduce  business  with  Mr.  Reeves  as  an 
excuse  for  departure.  Miss  Ronaldson  regretted 
that  they  had  yet  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  that 
Charlie  had  not  told  her  half  he  had  to  tell  about 
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the  north,  and  what  a  comfortable  house  he  had, 
and  such  a  nice  garden,  and  a  good  bit  of  land  ;  and 
how  he  had  lately  bought  a  little  property  near  it; 
and  Miss  Priscilla  declared  that  they  had  not  had 
time  even  to  ask  after  Mrs.  Forbes ;  but  Katharine 
was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  and  she  depart- 
ed with  a  kiss  from  the  Miss  Ronaldsons,  and  what 
looked  like  a  civil  shake  of  the  hand  from  Charles. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

"  THIS  is  not  to  be  endured,  Katharine,"  exclaimed 
Charles,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  Katha- 
rine in  the  little  inner  study  at  Mr.  Reeves's  house, 
where  they  were  free  from  all  chance  of  inter- 
ruption. "I  don't  think  it  is,"  was  Katharine's 
calm  reply.  He  brightened  instantly.  "  You 
don't  think  so  ;  then  you  will  give  me  some  hope. 
—  Oh  !  Katharine,  if  you  knew,  if  you  "could  but  for 
a  moment  imagine,  how  infinitely  dear  it  would  be ! 
But  you  cannot,  you  have  not  loved  for  eight  years 
as  I  have."  — "  We  will  not  compare  notes  upon 
that  point,"  said  Katharine,  with  a  slight  blush. 
"  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  sympathise  more  than 
you  would  think  proper  ;  but  Charles,  dearest,  we 
must  not  be  selfish,  even  for  our  own  sakes.  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  evil  so  irremediable." — "  I  will  not 
be  selfish  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  replied  eagerly ; 
"but  is  it  possible  not  to  be?  To  have  all  one 
most  longs  for  upon  earth  put  just  within  one's 
grasp,  and  then  withheld." — "By  duty,"  said  Ka- 
tharine: "is  not  that  the  case  with  everything 
through  life?"— "But  why  should  it  be  withheld  ?" 
he  continued ;  "  or  for  how  long  ?  Is  my  hap- 
piness for  ever  to  be  made  subservient  to  that  of 
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another?"  Katharine  looked  pained,  and  he  in- 
stantly checked  himself,  and  added,  "  Forgive  me  ;  I 
feel  I  am  very  wrong,  but  I  have  suffered  so  much — 
so  very  much  —  it  has  made  me,  I  am  afraid, 
impatient."  Katharine  laid  her  hand  fondly  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  let  you  be  impa- 
tient with  me.  I  do  not  think  this  state  of  things 
can  last :  perhaps,"  and  she  smiled,  ' '  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  last ;  but  it  must  be  put  an  end  to 
gradually."  —  "  But  this  secresy,  this  horrible  se- 
cresy,"  he  exclaimed,  vehemently ;  "  not  to  be  able 
to  think,  or  look,  or  move  naturally  ! "  —  "  That 
certainly  must  be  stopped,"  she  said  ;  "  I  feel  my- 
self that  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  doubt  even  if  it  would 
be  right  to  continue  it." — "Right  or  not  right,  it 
could  not  be  possible,"  he  continued,  "if  I  come  to 
Rilworth." —  "  To  Rilworth  !  really,  to  take  the 
agency  do  you  mean  ?  "  Katharine's  face  became 
bright  with  happiness  as  she  added,  "  that  would 
indeed  make  a  difference." — "  The  agency  has  been 
offered  me  at  last,"  he  replied  :  "  I  may  remove 
hither  in  three  months.  Katharine,  must  my  new 
home  lack  its  chiefest  treasure  ?  "  Katharine  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  in  a  low  voice  an- 
swered :  "  Not  if  it  please  God  to  open  the  way." 
His  manner  changed  directly  :  he  looked  at  her  with 
fond  reverence,  and  said.  "  My  better  angel,  now 
as  ever.  Yes,  we  must  wait  for  that." — "  And  wait 
cheerfully  and  unrepiningly,  dearest ;  but  I  do  hope 
our  path  will  be  more  easy  than  we  dared  hope.  If 
you  are  settled  here  or  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  would 
not  be  going  away  from  Maplestead  in  the  same 
way  as  I  had  feared."  —  "  And  you  xvill  tell  Mrs. 
Forbes  at  once  ?"  he  said  eagerly.  "  Not  at  once  ; 
I  would  watch  for  a  good  time.  She  is  so  little 
able  to  bear  any  thing  like  a  shock.  Will  not  that 
satisfy  you  ? "  she  added,  looking  anxiously  at  his 
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grave  face.  "  It  ought  to  satisfy  me,  I  know,"  he 
said  ;  "  but,  Katharine,  I  am  not  like  you,  I  have  no 
second  interest  to  share  my  heart.  Nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me,"  seeing  she  was  about  to  speak ; 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  jealous  ;  yet  it  must 
cross  my  mind  occasionally, — that  your  thoughts 
are  not  all  given  to  me." — "  All  that  you  would 
wish  are.  Indeed,  indeed,  they  are,  Charles,"  ex- 
claimed Katharine,  hastily. — "I  know  it — I  believe 
it.  It  would  be  death  to  me  not  to  believe  it ;  — 
but,  Katharine,  my  life  is  a  continued  straining 
after  future  happiness,  and  it  makes  me  wretched." — 
"  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  dearest  Charles," 
said  Katharine,  "even  if  I  had  never  gone  to 
Maplestead." — "  Yes,  but  there  would  have  been  no 
secresy  then  ;  I  might  have  seen  you  as  often  as  I 
chose,  and  without  any  fear  of  unpleasant  obser- 
vation."— "  The  secresy  shall  not  last,"  said  Katha- 
rine, firmly  ;  "  I  will  promise  you  that.  But  you 
must  let  me  take  my  own  time.  It  would  be  but 
a  miserable  thought  for  us  both  that,  in  order  to 
save  ourselves  a  short  pain,  we  had  been  the 
cause  of  a  lasting  evil.  Oh  !  Charles,  do  not  let  us 
begin  life  together  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  ! " 
— He  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  he  said :  "  Katharine,  I  am  not  worthy 
of  you  ;  I  could  never  be  as  unselfish  as  you  are." — 
"You  would  feel  as  I  feel,  if  you  were  in  my  place," 
said  Katharine.  "  You  know  little  or  nothing  of 
Mrs.  Forbes,  except  by  my  report.  If  you  were 
with  her  daily,  watching  and  nursing  her ;  if  you 
could  tell  what  it  is  to  see  her  and  talk  with  her,  how 
it  raises  one's  mind,  and  what  a  different  feeling  it 
gives  one  about  life,  and  its  pleasures,  and  business, 
you  would  understand  what  it  is  to  think  of  giving 
her  pain.  For  her  sake  I  am  a  coward,  Charles, 
even  where  you  are  concerned ;  but  you  will  for- 
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give  me.  Our  first  thought  was  that  our  own 
love  should  not  be  the  means  of  diminishing 
our  love  for  others." — "  I  must  forgive  you  what- 
ever you  wish,"  he  replied.  "  You  know  too  well 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me  ever  to  be  angry  with 
you  :  —  but,  Katharine,  my  patience  will  not  bear 
again  such  an  ordeal  as  I  have  gone  through  to-day." 
Katharine  smiled,  and  said :  "  You  behaved  very 
badly.  If  Miss  Priscilla  were  not  your  aunt,  the 
report  of  our  engagement  would  have  spread  half 
over  the  town  by  this  time.  I  am.  sure  she  sus- 
pected something.  But  indeed,  Charles,  for  my 
own  sake,  I  am  anxious  to  have  everything 
known  as  soon  as  possible.  No  one  can  tell  the  pain 
that  anything  approaching  to  deceit  gives  me.  It 
was  one  of  Miss  Richardson's  strongest  lessons  ;  so 
it  has  grown  up  with  me  from  my  childhood."  — 
"  Yet  you  could  deceive  me,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  playful  reproach,  "and  for  eight  years  too."  — 
"  Because  I  deceived  myself,  or  tried  to  do  so," 
said  Katharine,  laughing ;  "  and  we  must  not  go 
back  to  those  old  grievances  :  I  want  to  hear  about 
the  future  now." 

A  long  conversation  as  to  the  Rilworth  agency, 
and  the  plans  which  Charles  had  for  removing  from 
his  home  in  the  north,  followed.  There  had  often 
been  a  report  before  that  the  change  would  be 
made ;  but  it  had  never  come  from  good  authority  ; 
now  there  could  be  little  doubt,  for  Charles  had  him- 
self received  a  letter  upon  the  subject  from  the 
Duke  of  Lowther.  His  mother,  he  said,  was  re- 
joicing in  the  thought  of  returning  to  her  own 
neighbourhood,  and  most  especially  happy  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  make  some  difference  in  Katha- 
rine's determination.  Three  months  only  remained 
of  the  year  which  Katharine  had  always  felt  ought 
to  elapse  between  her  mother's  death  and  her  mar- 
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riage.  In  that  time  she  hoped  to  prepare  Mrs. 
Forbes's  mind  for  the  idea  of  parting  with  her, 
and  soften  what  might  probably  be  her  regret  by 
the  promise  of  settling  near  her.  Charles,  after  all 
his  uncertainty,  received  this  fixed  plan  with  un- 
mitigated delight ;  but  Katharine's  feelings  were 
less  buoyant.  She  had  begun  her  work  at  Maple- 
stead  ;  and  even  if  called  to  leave  it  on  the  morrow, 
she  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
Jane  had  been  made  permanently  happier  by  her 
influence ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done,  and,  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  there  was  something  in  looking 
forward  three  months  to  the  probability  of  Jane's 
life,  which  made  Katharine  tremble.  Death  might 
be  nearer  even  to  herself,  but  with  Jane  it  seemed 
ever  actually  present. 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 

KATHARINE  was  at  the  Bear  punctually  by  half- 
past  three  ;  so  also  was  Crewe.  Colonel  Forbes  had 
not  arrived.  Crewe  lingered  in  the  inn-yard,  look- 
ing at  carriages  and  criticising  horses,  and  showing 
oif  airs  to  the  stable-boys  and  ostlers.  He  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  Katharine,  and,  finding  it  awk- 
ward to  be  standing  about  amongst  the  mixed  set  of 
men  who  crowded  the  doorway,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  an  omnibus  from  the  railway,  she  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  walk  a  little  way  down  the 
street,  still  taking  care  not  to  be  far  enough  away 
to  give  any  cause  for  complaint.  She  had  just 
parted  from  Charles,,  and  tried  not  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  she  should  see  him  again  ;  yet  her  restless 
eye  wandered  everywhere,  not  mistaking  any  one 
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else  for  him, — that  would  have  been  impossible, — but 
with  an  undefined  hope  that  he  would  appear  sud- 
denly round  some  corner,  and  that  she  should  see 
him  even  if  he  did  not  come  near  enough  to  speak 
to  him.  She  did  not  think  he  would  be  seen  very 
near  the  Bear,  for  they  had  had  a  half  scolding 
and  wholly  affectionate  quarrel  ere  they  parted, 
because  Katharine  would  not  allow  him  to  walk 
with  her  there ;  and  he  had  threatened  that,  since 
she  would  not  permit  him  to  show  her  any  attention 
in  public,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  cut  her  if 
he  saw  her  in  the  street.  Ten  minutes  had  gone 
by,  and  the  omnibus  had  arrived  and  deposited  its 
passengers,  and  the  loiterers  around  the  inn  door 
had  dispersed,  and  then  Katharine  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  return.  Crewe  met  her  at  the  entrance, 
and  in  his  usual  free  way  addressed  her  :  "  So,  Miss 
Ashton,  come  at  last !  I  hope  you  have  had  enough 
of  parading  the  streets." — "Is  Colonel  Forbes  ready, 
Mr.  Crewe?"  asked  Katharine,  not  choosing  to 
notice  his  manner. — "  He  might  have  been  ready 
half  an  hour  ago,"  said  Crewe  ;  "  but  it  would  have 
been  no  thanks  to  you." — "  I  should  like  to  inquire 
if  all  the  parcels  are  put  into  the  carriage,"  said 
Katharine,  and  she  moved  on.  Crewe  placed  him- 
self by  her  side.  "  I  should  just  like  to  hear  what 
you  have  been  doing  with  yourself  all  the  morning," 
he  said.  His  tone  was  so  insolent  that  Katharine 
looked  round  for  some  to  whom  she  could  appeal, 
and  just  at  that  moment  Charles  Ronaldson  crossed 
the  entrance.  Katharine's  impulse  was  irresistible. 
She  rushed  back  down  the  passage,  followed  by 
Crewe,  and,  touching  Charles  on  the  arm,  exclaimed, 
"  Stay  with  me,  please,  Mr.  Ronaldson,  stay."  He 
turned  round,  frightened  at  her  vehemence.  Crewe 
stood  still,  looking  at  them  with  an  air  of  cool  imper- 
tinence. "  Come  this  way  with  me,  Katharine,"  said 
T  2 
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Charles  ;  "  this  is  not  a  place  for  you  to  wait  in." 
He  drew  her  aside  into  a  little  waiting  room,  and 
Crewe,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  withdrew  into 
the  yard. 

The  carriage  was  ready.  The  parcels  were  ex- 
amined and  found  to  be  right.  Colonel  Forbes  was 
seated  delivering  some  messages  to  Crewe,  the  most 
obsequious,  smooth-mannered  of  his  race.  "  Where 
is  Miss  Ashton?"  asked  Colonel  Forbes  impatiently. 
—  "  Not  ready,  sir,  I  believe,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  she 
was  here  just  now  talking  to  the  Duke's  agent, 
Mr.  Ronaldson,  and  they  went  in-doors  together." 
Crewe  knew  his  master  well.  This  was  precisely 
the  very  thing  most  likely  to  irritate  him.  The 
Rilworth  household  were  expected  always  to  behave 
so  discreetly  as  never  to  excite  even  a  passing  ob- 
servation. "  Tell  her  I  am  waiting,"  said  Colonel 
Forbes,  in  a  dry  haughty  tone  ;  and  in  a  moment 
Crewe  was  heard  inquiring  of  every  one  he  met 
where  he  could  find  Miss  Ashton  and  Mr.  Ronald- 
son.  Colonel  Forbes  listened  in  an  agony  of  an- 
noyance. "Stay  at  Maplestead!"  he  thought  to 
himself;  "no,  that  she  should  not;  if  his  fortune 
depended  upon  it.  To  be  kept  waiting  by  his  wife's 
maid  —  to  hear  her  name  called  out  in  that  way  in 
an  inn  !  it  was  atrocious.  Ronaldson  !  what  busi- 
ness had  he  at  Rilworth  ?  He  would  have  nothing 
of  that  kind  going  on  in  his  household.  No  dang- 
ling nonsense  and  folly.  If  Katharine  Ashton  did 
not  know  better  how  to  conduct  herself  than  that, 
the  sooner  she  left  Maplestead  the  better.  It  was  a 
disgrace — a  perfect  disgrace."  In  a  few  moments 
he  had  become  so  indignant  that  he  actually  did 
believe  he  was  himself  disgraced  by  something 
which  Katharine  had  done. 

Crewe  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was  told  that  Katharine  was,  and  instantly  after- 
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rards,  throwing  it  open,  announced  that  Miss  Ash- 
ton  must  not  keep  the  Colonel  another  minute,  for 
he  was  quite  tired  of  waiting.  Katharine  looked  ex- 
tremely vexed,  but  not  in  the  least  confused :  Charles 
very  much,  as  if  he  could  have  knocked  Crewe 
down,  had  not  an  appealing  glance  from  Katharine 
restrained  him.  He  hesitated  about  following  her  ; 
but  she  turned  round  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  quiet, 
self-possessed  way,  which  perfectly  bewildered 
Crewe :  "  Yes,  corne,  I  wish  it ;  "  arid  they  went  out 
together.  Crewe  followed  with  a  lowering  brow. 
Colonel  Forbes  leant  forward  in  the  carriage  as  she 
drew  near,  and,  studiously  avoiding  Charles,  but 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  which  he 
meant  to  be  annihilating,  said,  "  You  will  be  good 
enough  another  time,  Miss  Ashton,  to  remember 
punctuality."  —  "I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  replied  Ka- 
tharine ;  but  she  ventured  upon  no  excuse. — "  Well, 
let  me  have  no  further  waiting."  He  motioned  to 
her  to  take  her  place  in  the  back  seat.  Katharine 
turned  to  Charles,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  every 
one  might  hear,  "  Good-bye,  Mr.  Ronald  son,  and 
thank  you."  There  was  a  very  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand ;  Charles  assisted  Katharine  to  her  seat, 
and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

"  Miss  Ashton,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  in  my 
study."  Most  alarming  words  to  Katharine — most 
agreeable  to  Crewe  !  He  was  glad  that  he  was  not 
to  be  examined  himself;  he  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  make  out  a  case  against  Katharine;  but 
she  was  certain,  he  thought,  to  inculpate  herself. 
Colonel  Forbes  was  just  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
magnifies  the  least  offence  into  a  crime.  Crewe 
had  remarked  quite  enough  to  convince  him  that 
Katharine's  feeling  for  Charles  Ronaldson  went  be- 
yond that  of  ordinary  friendship  ;  and,  whether 

engaged  to  him  or  not,  Colonel  Forbes  was  equally 
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likely  to  be  displeased.  He  never  realised  the  fact, 
that  persons  out  of  his  own  sphere  in  life  ever  really 
fell  in  love,  or  indeed  had  any  right  to  do  so ;  like 
pheasant  and  partridge  shooting,  it  seemed  a  privi- 
lege peculiarly  reserved  for  the  fortunate  indi- 
viduals "  who  live  at  home  at  ease,"  and  have  no- 
thing else  to  occupy  them.  And  as  to  any  member 
of  his  own  household  having  a  feeling  approaching 
to  attachment  —  much  more  venturing  to  form  an 
engagement — without  his  full  consent,  it  was  little 
less  than  high  treason. 

Crewe's  opinion  was  well  founded — at  least  to  a 
certain  extent.  Colonel  Forbes  felt  himself  an  in- 
jured man;  and,  as  most  injured  men  would  have 
done  in  his  place,  had  in  his  own  mind  tried,  con- 
demned, and  sentenced  the  culprit  many  times 
during  that  short  drive  from  Ril worth  to  Maple- 
stead.  But  there  was  something  in  Katharine's 
quiet  dignity,  when  she  appeared  before  him,  which 
baffled  all  his  intentions  of  awing  her  at  once  into 
the  confession  of  her  fault.  It  was  as  perplexing 
as  the  cordial  "good-bye,  and  thank  you,"  which 
remained  in  his  memory  in  spite  of  his  prejudices, 
and  suggested  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  so 
open  and  simple  to  have  offended  in  any  degree 
against  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  right  feeling. 

Still  he  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  weak  impres- 
sions from  mere  manner,  and  he  placed  himself  in 
his  arm-chair,  in  an  attitude  at  once  commanding 
and  easy —  a  happy  mixture  of  the  magisterial  and 
the  gentleman-like;  and,  motioning  to  Katharine 
to  be  seated  also,  said :  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  Miss 
Ashton,  at  once,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  better  in 
all  cases  to  have  no  delay  in  matters  concerning 
the  regulation  of  my  household.  In  Mrs.  Forbes' 
state  of  health,  many  things  which  would  of  them- 
selves fall  naturally  under  the  notice  of  the  mistress 
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of  the  family  are  forced  upon  mine.  I  am  unfor- 
tunately compelled  to  be  cognisant  of  them,  and  I 
must,  therefore,  of  necessity  remark  upon  them.  A 
very  painful  duty  this  is  in  some  cases,  especially 
where  reproof  is  involved;  reproof," — and  he  looked 
at  her  sternly,  "of  those  who,  having  great  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  are  peculiarly  called  upon  to  set  an 
example  of  propriety  of  behaviour.  I  have  been 
grieved  to-day,  Miss  Ashton — deeply  grieved ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  details;  your  own  conscience 
will  sufficiently  suggest  the  cause  I  have  for  ad- 
dressing you  in  this  manner;  but  I  wish  to  put  you 
on  your  guard.  Mrs.  Forbes  is  much  attached  to 
you,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  she  has 
great  reason  to  be  so.  You  have  shown  yourself 
most  devoted  to  her  service ;  but  no  amount  of  con- 
sideration for  you  will  render  either  her  or  myself 
insensible  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  as  being 
at  the  head  of  a  large  household.  It  is  our  first 
duty  to  see  that  decorum  is  observed  in  it;  and  if 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  us  choose  to  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  decorum,  there  is  but  one  alterna- 
tive— they  must  leave  us.  I  do  not  mean,"  he  added, 
observing  Katharine  change  colour,  "that  your  con- 
uct  has  yet  been  such  as  to  bring  us  to  this  dis- 
ressing  decision  ;  I  wish  only  to  warn  you,  that  you 
may  be  on  your  guard  for  the  future.  In  the  mean 
time  I  should  wish  to  make  some  inquiries,  to  which 
I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  give  a  straightforward 
answer.  May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Ronaldson  ?  " 

"  From  childhood,  sir,  and  we  are  engaged  to  be 
married." 

Poor  Colonel  Forbes  !  What  a  downfall !  After 
that  long  speech,  that  well-turned,  dignified,  almost 
paternal  address,  which  he  had  studied,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  study  his  speeches  in  parliament,  to 
T  4 
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find  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said !  No 
wonder  that  he  had  no  sympathy  for  Katharine's 
weakness — no  pity  for  the  blood  which  crimsoned 
her  cheek  till  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  or  the 
tremulous  voice  which,  although  each  word  was 
uttered  quite  clearly,  seemed  as  if  it  came  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  so  low  and  changed  was  its 
tone.  He  went  on  mercilessly :  "  Engaged !  Very 
strange !  most  strange !  very  unfitting !  without 
any  person's  knowledge  ! " — "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves 
have  known  it  from  the  beginning,  sir/'  said  Katha- 
rine, venturing  to  interrupt  him. — i(  From  the  be- 
ginning? what  beginning?  I  wish  to  have  no 
beginnings  in  my  house.  Very  unpardonable  con- 
duct, indeed !  The  last  thing  I  should  have  ex- 
pected. May  I  inquire  how  long  this  engagement 
of  which  you  speak  has  lasted?" — "About  three- 
quarters  of  a  year,  sir.  Mr.  Ronaldson  and  myself 
were  engaged  before  I  entered  Mrs.  Forbes'  ser- 
vice."—  "  Then  you  came  under  false  pretences,"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Forbes,  his  eyes  flashing  ;  "  or  did 
Mrs.  Forbes  know  this  ?  Has  she  encouraged  it  ?  " 
— "Mrs.  Forbes  knows  nothing,  sir,"  said  Katha- 
rine, beginning  to  feel  more  frightened  than  she 
had  anticipated,  since  she  had  imagined  that  when 
the  truth  was  known  no  one  could  find  fault  with 
her.  "It  was  on  her  account  that  I  persuaded  Mr. 
Ronaldson  to  allow  of  our  engagement  being  a  se- 
cret. I  feared  that  if  Mrs.  Forbes  knew  it,  she 
would  not  like  me  to  bind  myself  to  attendo  upon 
her." — "  What  ?  I  don't  understand  you."  Colonel 
Forbes  was  quite  right ;  he  did  not  at  all  understand. 
Accustomed  to  look  through  his  narrow  worldly 
telescope,  he  could  not  at  once],  reach  the  sphere  of 
higher  motives  by  which  persons  like  Katharine 
were  actuated. — "  I  have  often  wished  lately,  sir," 
continued  Katharine,  her  voice  becoming  more 
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steady  and  her  manner  calmer,  "  that  Mrs.  Forbes 
did  know  of  my  engagement ;  in  fact,  it  was  only 
this  very  day  Mr.  Ronaldson  and  myself  agreed 
that  it  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  kept  from  her." 
—  "  It  was  a  pity  that  you  had  not  thought  so 
long  before,"  said  Colonel  Forbes,  interrupting  her 
hastily;  but  Katharine  went  on  as  composedly  as 
ever. —  "  When  I  offered  to  be  Mrs.  Forbes's  maid, 
sir,  she  was  much  too  ill  to  bear  anything  like  a 
shock,  or  indeed  even  ordinary  excitement.  I  had 
then  but  one  thought  on  my  mind — to  wait  upon 
her,  and  nurse  her;  to  repay,  if  I  could,  some 
small  portion  of  the  infinite  obligation  I  am  under 
for  years  of  kindness."  She  paused,  but,  finding 
that  Colonel  Forbes  did  not  reply,  she  continued  : — 
"  My  wish  was  granted,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  it, 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you. 
Whatever  change  of  plan  your  knowledge  of  my 
position  may  make,  I  can  have  but  one  feeling  of 
deep  gratitude,  first,  to  God  for  having  given  me 
the  thought,  and  next  to  you,  for  having  been  the 
means  of  enabling  me  to  fulfil  a  service,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  latest  hour 
of  my  existence.  As  regards  my  conduct  to-day," 
she  added,  "  it  was  not,  I  confess,  strictly  according 
to  established  rules  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Crewe  will, 
if  asked,  acknowledge  that  it  was  his  insolence 
which  made  me  hastily  seek  protection  from  the 
only  person  in  the  world  of  whom  I  have  a  right 
to  claim  it." 

Katharine  was  silent.  Colonel  Forbes  raised  his 
head,  which,  while  she  had  been  speaking,  he  had 
leant  upon  his  hand.  He  looked  grave  and  un- 
usually pale.  "  And  how  long  was  this  agreement 
with  Mrs.  Forbes  to  last  ?"  he  asked  in  a  softened 
tone. — "  We  could  not  say,  sir  ;  it  depended  upon 
circumstances  ?" — "  Upon  Mrs.  Forbes  ?" — "  Partly, 
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sir  ;  I  could  not  leave  her  if  she  were  very  ill.  But 
Mr.Ronaldson  has  been  offered  the  Rilworth  agency, 
and  that  would  make  a  great  difference,  because  I 
still  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  able  to 
attend  upon  Mrs.  Forbes,  if  she  wished  it,  at  any 
moment." — "  And  Mr.  Ronaldson  consented  to  your 
undertaking  this  service ;  binding  yourself  in  this 
way  in  spite  of  your  engagement  ?"  said  Colonel 
Forbes. — "  My  promise  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  sir,  was 
given  before  my  engagement  was  formed.  Mr. 
Ronaldson  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  wish 
me  to  break  it." — "  And  he  did  not  object?  he  did 
not  think  that  you  were  lowering  yourself?"  — 
"  Mr.  Ronaldson,  sir,  thinks  as  I  do,  that  we  can 
never  lower  ourselves  by  performing  the  duties 
which  God  is  pleased  to  set  before  us."  Again 
Colonel  Forbes's  face  was  hidden  as  he  leant  down 
with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand.  There  was 
a  silence  of  some  seconds  ;  then  he  said,  scarcely 
looking  up  as  he  spoke,  "  Miss  Ashton,  your  expla- 
nation is  perfectly  satisfactory."  And  Katharine 
rose  to  retire.  "  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  that 
Mrs.  Forbes  may  not  be  told  without  my  know- 
ledge."—  "  Certainly,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;" 
and  Katharine  closed  the  door,  and  Colonel  Forbes 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  to  think. 

To  think !  had  he  ever  more  cause  to  think  ?  for 
what  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  him !  Disin- 
terestedness, unselfishness,  self-denial,  —  he  had 
heard  of  these  things  before ;  he  fancied  that  he 
understood  them ;  but  they  were  not  the  same 
virtues  when  practised  in  his  own  circle  of  friends 
ns  when  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Katharine  Ashton. 
He  could  almost  have  said  it  was  a  wild  enthusiasm 
—  a  romantic  attachment  —  that  Katharine  loved 
Jane  more  than  she  did  Charles,  and  therefore  had 
been  consulting  her  own  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one 
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to  the  other.  But  Charles  Ronaldson  had  con- 
sented likewise ;  he  had  put  aside  pride  and  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  consented,  as  it  seemed  willingly, 
that  Katharine  should  separate  herself  from  him, 
lower  herself  in  the  eyes  of  many,  subject  herself  to 
the  restraints  of  domestic  service, — for  what  ?  Was 
it  folly,  or  coldness  ?  or  was  it  that  which  Colonel 
Forbes  had  often  described,  but  never  practised  — 
Christian  unselfishness  ?  He  thought  —  it  was 
great  pain,  but  something  within  seemed  to  compel 
him  to  dwell  upon  it  —  of  what  he  would  have 
done  for  Jane,  —  what  he  had  done.  He  remem- 
bered how  he  had  thwarted,  fretted,  contradicted, 
blamed  her,  in  all  cases  consulted  his  own  will. 
How,  when  her  health  was  in  jeopardy,  he  had 
urged  her  to  exertions  beyond  her  strength ;  how, 
even  when  he  had  tried  to  please  her,  it  was  never 
at  his  own  expense.  Katharine  Ashton  in  a  lower 
rank  of  life,  with  no  claim  except  that  of  early  ac- 
quaintance and  affection,  could  sacrifice  time  and 
freedom,  and  the  feelings  of  all  others  the  dearest  to 
human  nature,  and  not  even  put  herself  in  the  way 
of  receiving  gratitude  in  return — and  he  had  given 
up  nothing  ;  he  knew  not,  except  by  name,  the 
meaning  of  self-denial.  He  had  lived  for  himself; 
his  best  actions,  his  highest  virtues  in  the  sight  of 
men,  were  but  the  tinsel  fruits  of  a  mean  and 
miserable  calculation  for  his  own  aggrandisement. 
God  had  bestowed  upon  him  fortune,  intellect,  in- 
fluence, blessed  him  in  his  domestic  relations,  given 
him  a  wife,  whose  only  defect  seemed  to  be  her  power 
of  self-sacrifice  for  him,  and  children, whose  simple  in- 
nocence might  day  by  day  have  been  a  lesson  of  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  Heaven.  His  lite  had  been  one 
unbroken  series  of  successes  in  whatever  he  at- 
tempted ;  and  now,  when  he  looked  back  upon  the 
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road  he  had  travelled,  in  what  position  did  he  find 
himself — nearer  to  or  farther  from  his  Maker  ? 

Conscience  gave  a  mournful  answer.  There  had 
been  a  time, — how  well  he  remembered  it !  for  it  was 
the  one  green  and  freshened  spot  in  the  dreary  wil- 
derness of  a  life  passed  in  the  service  of  self —  when 
he  had  known  the  rejoicing  thrill  of  hallowed  en- 
thusiasm, the  strong  energy  of  devoted  purpose, 
the  free  lightness  of  heart,  of  a  spirit  which 
has  given  itself  with  intensity  of  will  to  the  service 
of  its  Creator.  That  time  had  been  when  he  first 
knew  Jane,  when  he  caught  the  inspiration  of  her 
heavenly  love,  and  shared  in  the  purity  and  glad- 
ness of  her  exalted  hopes.  But  it  had  passed ;  the 
very  love  which  first  raised  his  heart  to  God  after- 
wards became  his  snare.  The  selfishness  which  he 
had  nurtured  in  his  breast  from  childhood  re-en- 
tered his  earthly  paradise  in  the  guise  of  an  angel 
of  light,  and  the  affections  which  should  have  guided 
him  on  his  way  to  Heaven  led  him  down  to 
the  darkness  of  earth.  He  could  trace  the  gradual 
decay  now  by  the  light  shed  upon  his  conscience 
—  by  the  sight  of  pure  unselfishness.  He  could 
see  how,  by  degrees,  he  had  fallen  short,  suffer- 
ing his  love  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  neglect 
of  small  duties,  whilst  still  retaining  the  tastes 
which  charmed  him  from  their  elevation  and  re- 
finement ;  and  then  endeavouring  to  tempt  Jane 
to  like  neglect ;  and  when  he  found  he  could  not 
succeed,  throwing  himself  again  into  the  spirit 
of  her  holier  feelings ;  not  because  he  loved  them, 
but  because  they  were  pleasing  to  her.  And  so 
began  that  fatal  deception  which  led  him  to  place 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  listen  to  all  she  said,  as  to 
"  the  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument,  whilst 
he  heard  her  words,  but  did  them  not."  At  that 
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time  he  had  no  fear  of  being  led  to  neglect  any 
duties.  He  thought  that  he  had  a  guardian  angel 
always  at  hand ;  he  loved  her  so  dearly,  and  made 
himself  so  entirely  one  with  her,  that  he  imagined, 
when  he  entirely  approved  of  her  charity  and  self- 
denial,  that  he  was  charitable  and  self-denying 
himself.  He  could  not  believe  this  now,  for  the 
first  delirium  of  affection  had  long  vanished ;  his 
wife  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  mortality,  their  in- 
terests had  in  many  instances  been  separated,  his 
enthusiasm  was  gone,  but  the  selfishness  which  he 
had  fostered  under  its  shadow  remained  to  be  his 
curse  and  his  reproach.  And  yet  on  Colonel  Forbes's 
table  there  were  lying  at  that  moment  letters  from 
men  of  talent  and  high  principle,  acknowledging 
his  unflinching  integrity,  and  complimenting  him 
upon  his  sound  judgment ;  letters  from  bishops,  and 
rectors,  and  curates,  appealing  to  him  as  the  patron 
of  all  that  was  good  and  religious  in  the  land ; 
petitions  from  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  entreating 
his  aid,  as  the  person  the  most  able  and  certainly  the 
most  willing  to  aid  them  in  their  difficulties.  Could 
they  all  be  deceived  ?  Colonel  Forbes  did  not  an- 
swer the  question  in  words,  but  in  feeling, —  a  feel- 
ing of  humiliation,  bitter,  intense.  But  how  long 
would  it  endure  ? 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

A  MONTH  afterwards  and  Katharine  was  again 
summoned  to  Colonel  Forbes's  study — not  by  Crewe. 
There  had  been  a  strange  alteration  in  the  Maple- 
stead  household.  Crewe  was  gone.  Mrs.  Brown 
said  she  knew  why,  and  hinted  that  he  had  reasons 
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for  being  Miss  Ashton's  enemy  for  life  ;  but  Katha- 
rine merely  remarked  that  she  was  surprised  a  man 
of  his  character  could  so  long  have  deceived  Colonel 
Forbes,  and  then  changed  the  conversation.  The 
new  man  was  remarkably  civil  to  the  lady's-maid ; 
perhaps  he  took  his  tone  from  that  of  others  ;  per- 
haps he  had  been  warned  that  female  influence  was 
at  that  time  paramount  at  Maplestead.  Certainly 
Colonel  Forbes's  manner  to  Katharine  must  have 
had  some  influence  in  teaching  his  servants  the  light 
in  which  he  himself  regarded  her.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  it  different  from  what  it  had  been ;  but 
respect  shows  itself  unconsciously,  and  as  Colonel 
Forbes's  respect  had  deepened,  so  also  had  his  atten- 
tion increased.  Not  that  he  felt  quite  comfortable 
in  Katharine's  presence :  she  was  still  a  problem  to 
him.  He  could  have  understood  her  a  great  deal 
better  if  she  had  been  born  in  his  own  station,  and 
mixed  in  his  own  society.  He  was  a  man  full  of 
prejudices,  which  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
combat;  narrow  minded,  because  he  had  never  looked 
upon  human  life  except  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
The  large  circle  of  the  Christian  Church,  embracing 
within  itself  all  orders  and  all  ranks,  and  giving  to 
each  class,  and  each  individual  in  that  class,  a  work 
without  which  the  happiness  of  the  whole  could  not 
be  complete,  was  as  unreal  to  him  as  the  myths  of 
ancient  historical  records.  It  might  be  true,  or  it 
might  not ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  him.  He  lived 
for  a  select,  exclusive  circle  ;  he  believed  that  others 
did  the  same.  The  power  which  should  unite  them 
all  in  one  was  unknown  to  him. 

Yet  Katharine  was  a  lady ;  he  felt  that,  and  it 
was  his  great  difficulty.  She  was  a  lady,  because 
she  had  the  true  spirit  of  a  lady.  She  did  what 
every  one  who  wishes  to  be  so  thoroughly  must  do. 
She  kept  precisely  in  the  position  in  which  the  pro- 
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vidence  of  God  had  placed  her.  She  was  perfectly 
unpretending,  simple  in  dress,  gentle  and  unpretend- 
ing  in  manner  ;  her  taste  and  tact  were  those  of  the 
most  refined  education.  When  he  contrasted  her 
with  his  wife,  he  could  see  that  Jane  had  more  out- 
ward polish,  that  she  was  more  graceful,  more  ac- 
complished, and  better  informed,  that  her  accent 
was  softer  ;  but  the  difference  went  no  further.  He 
had  seen  hundreds  of  women  moving  in  the  fash- 
ionable circles  of  society  obtrusive,  flirting,  noisy, 
or  even,  with  great  apparent  elegance,  civilly  imper- 
tinent and  contemptuous,  who  could  not  have  been 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Katharine  Ashton 
for  real  refinement.  What  was  the  cause  of  her 
superiority?  Nature  might  have  done  something, 
but  it  could  not  have  done  all.  She  had  had  few 
advantages  of  education ;  none  of  society,  beyond 
the  little  she  might  have  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Reeves.  She  had  always  moved  in  what  might  be 
called  her  own  set,  except  of  late,  when  she  might 
be  said  to  have  left  it  for  one  which  was  lower ; 
but  she  was  a  lady  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
still.  And  why  ?  It  was  nothing  outward.  Colonel 
Forbes  felt  strongly  that  the  very  instant  any  one 
should  attempt  to  move  her  out  of  her  natural  place, 
and  make  her  assume  the  manners  and  habits  of 
those  above  her,  that  moment  the  charm  would  be 
gone.  Katharine  Ashton  dignified  her  position  ; 
her  position  did  not  dignify  her :  that  was  the  es- 
sential distinction.  She  dignified  it  by  taking  it 
from  the  Hand  of  God,  and  using  it  as  the  means  of 
promoting  His  glory.  If  she  had  once  attempted 
to  divert  it  to  her  own  service,  her  power  would 
have  been  over. 

Jane  did  not  yet  know  of  Katharine's  engage- 
ment: it  was  Katharine's  particular  request  that  she 
should  not  be  told  till  Charles  Ilonaldson's  removal  to 
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Kllworth  should  be  a  matter  of  such  absolute  cer- 
tainty —  humanly  speaking  —  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  This  morning,  however,  the  letter  conveying 
the  intelligence  that  the  change  was  finally  decided 
upon  had  arrived,  and  Katharine  was  wishing  to  see 
Colonel  Forbes  upon  the  subject  at  the  very  moment 
he  sent  for  her. 

"Pray  sit  down,  Miss  Ashton."  There  was 
marked  courtesy  in  Colonel  Forbes's  manner  now, 
and  even  more  than  that — gentleness  and  interest. 
"  I  sent  to  ask  your  opinion  about  a  little  plan  I 
have  in  my  mind  for  Mrs.  Forbes.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  you  thought  she  would  be  equal  to  it. 
The  Duchess  of  Lowther  has  begged  us  to  go  to 
Rilworth  Castle  for  a  few  days :  she  thinks  the 
change  may  be  good.  What  do  you  say  ?  "  Ka- 
tharine was  taken  very  much  by  surprise.  Jane 
had  not  left  home  now  for  some  months.  "  It 
would  not  be  a  long  journey,"  continued  Colonel 
Forbes ;  "  and  she  might  be  as  quiet  as  she  liked 
when  she  was  once  there." — "  But,  I  suppose,  there 
would  be  a  good  many  persons  in  the  house,  sir," 
said  Katharine. — "  Probably ;  but  they  would  not 
come  in  the  way.  She  might  breakfast  and  dine 
alone  ;  in  fact,  live  quite  by  herself  if  she  wished 
it.  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  her  ;  but  of 
course  I  would  not  urge  it."  He  said  this  in  an 
apologetic  tone.  Some  inward  feeling  always  made 
him  anxious  now  to  excuse  himself  to  Katharine 
whenever  he  did  or  said  anything  tending  to  self- 
ishness. "  If  she  could  be  quite  quiet,"  began  Katha- 
rine doubtfully. — "Oh!  you  might  be  assured  of  that. 
I  should  take  every  precaution  myself,  and  indeed  I 
should  insist  upon  it  that  it  was  so.  I  think  she 
would  like  it." — "It  might  be  an  amusement  to  her," 
observed  Katharine, "  and  it  would  be  change  of  air." 
— "  Yes,  and  Dr.  Lowe  recommends  both,  if  they 
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uld  be  had  without  fatigue.     But  still  I  would  not 
rge  it,  and  give    up   the   idea  for  myself." — "  I 
ould  take  every  care  of  Mrs.  Forbes,  sir,"  said 
atharine,  "  if  you  were  obliged  to  leave  her." — "  I 
hould  not  leave  her,"  was  the  rather  short  reply, 
atharine  felt  a  little  thrown  back,  afraid  that  per- 
aps  she  had  jarred  upon  him  by  some  unintentional 
brvvardness  of  tone  or  manner,  so  she  merely  ob- 
rved  that  Mrs.  Forbes  had  seemed  stronger  the 
t  few  weeks.     He  paused  again,  and  then  said 
ith  some  abruptness,   "Dr.  Lowe  rests   a   great 
eal  upon  her  gaining  strength?" — "Yes."      But 
ere  was  no  assent  to  Colonel  Forbes'   meaning, 
though  there  was  to  his  actual  words.     He  caught 
the  accent  of  doubt  and  said :  "  You  don't  think 
she  is  gaining  strength?" — "I  can't  say,  sir;  she 
as  seemed  able  to  do  more  the  last  few  days,"  said 
"atharine.     Colonel  Forbes  sighed  deeply.     "  It  is 
er  appetite  which  seems  to  fail  most  now,"  con- 
inued   Katharine. — "  Change   might  be   good   for 
hat,"  he  remarked ;  but  there  was  very  little  hope 
r  energy  in  his  tone.     "  I  should  think  it  might  be, 
ir,"  was  Katharine's  cautious  answer. — "  And  you 
ould  go  with  us,  Miss  Ashton  ?  "     The  question 
as  so  strange  that  Katharine  was  quite  confused 
replying  to  it.     "  I  could  not  take  her  without 
ou,"  continued  Colonel  Forbes. — "  Certainly  not, 
ir, — of  course, — I  never  thought  it  possible,"  re- 
lied Katharine  ;   "  that  is,  as  long — if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  remain  with  her." — "  Yes,as  long,"  repeated 
Colonel  Forbes,  thoughtfully.     "  May  I  be  allowed 
to  ask  you  a  question?     When  do  you  think  your 
igagement  must  terminate  ?  " — "  I  was  wishing  to 
speak  to  you  upon  the  subject,  sir,"  said  Katharine, 

blushing.     "  I  have  heard "     "  And  so  have  I," 

said  Colonel  Forbes  quickly,  "  Mr.  Ronaldson  is  to 
come  to  Eilworth  immediately  ;  it  was  that  which 
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made  me  anxious  to  know  your  plans." — "  There 
are  none  formed  yet,  sir,"  replied  Katharine ;  "  but 
I  suppose  Mr.  Ronaldson  would  not  like,  would 

wish "  "To  have  them  soon  settled,"  said  Colonel 

Forbes,  gravely,  but  good-naturedly ;  "  very  natural. 
Do  you  think  the  time  would  be  as  much  as  two 
months  ?  " — "  I  should  like  to  consult  Mrs.  Forbes' 
wishes  as  much  as  possible,  sir,"  said  Katharine. 
"I could  not  be  happy  in  leaving  her  without  some 
one  who  would  really  look  after  her." — "  Then  it 
might  be  as  well  to  let  her  know  soon,"  said  Colonel 
Forbes  ;  "  there  would  be  more  time  then  to  in- 
quire for  some  one  to  supply  your  place ;  as  far,  that 
is,  as  it  can  be  supplied.  I  think  you  said  you 
would  like  to  make  the  communication  yourself?" 
— "  If  you  have  no  objection,  sir." — "  And  it  should 
be  done  without  delay,"  said  Colonel  Forbes ; 
"  otherwise,  if  she  should  distress  herself  much,  it 
might  interfere  with  my  proposed  plan  of  taking 
her  to  Ril worth  Castle."  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  feeling  about  this.  He  was  very  anxious  for 
the  visit,  and  disliked  the  idea  of  anything  which 
might  interfere  with  it.  "  I  would  tell  Mrs.  Forbes 
to-day,  sir,"  said  Katharine,  "if  you  thought  it  right." 
— "  I  think  she  will  not  care  much  now  that  I  can 
be  with  her  at  any  moment  if  she  should  want  me." 
— "You  must  not  go  far  away,  Miss  Ashton,"  said 
Colonel  Forbes,  with  a  smile  which  was  kind,  though 
his  manner  was  stiff — "  Mr.  Ronaldson  has  an  idea 
of  taking  the  Duke  of  Lowther's  small  farm  of  West- 
bank,  sir,"  said  Katharine ;  that  would  be  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lower  lodge." — "  Oh !  a 
very  good  arrangement.  I  trust  it  may  answer." 
Colonel  Forbes  thought  a  moment,  and  added,  "Mr. 
Ronaldson,  I  conclude,  would  not  like  so  large  a 
farm  as  Moorlands,  as  his  time  will  be  so  occupied 
elsewhere  ?  It  may  be  vacant  again  soon."  Katha- 
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fine's  heart  was  very  full  with  many  mixed  feel- 
ings. She  had  great  difficulty  in  expressing  them; 

ret  gratitude  was  uppermost.  She  felt  as  if  Colonel 
Forbes  must  have  conquered  much  of  undefined 
antipathy  to  herself,  and  old  annoying  recollections 
of  her  brother,  to  make  this  proposal.  "  You  are 
very,  very  kind,  sir,"  she  began ;  "  indeed,  you 
are  very  kind  ;  and  Mr.  Ronaldson  would  be  most 
grateful  for  the  offer  ;  but  I  could  not  say  for  him." 
— "  Only  would  you  like  it  ?  "  inquired  Colonel 
Forbes. — "  I  don't  quite  know,  sir."  Her  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  tears.  "I  think  it  would  be 
happy  in  some  ways  ;  not  in  all ; — perhaps,"  and  she 
smiled ;  "  a  new  life  had  better  begin  in  a  new 
place."  Colonel  Forbes  felt  a  little  damped.  He 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  throw  himself  into  the  minds 
of  others  so  as  to  judge  correctly  of  their  feelings. 
He  became  rather  more  stiff,  and  renewed  the  subject 
of  the  visit  to  Rilworth  Castle.  They  would  stay  a 
week,  he  said ;  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  go 
for  a  shorter  time.  He  should  wish  Katharine  to 
say  nothing  on  the  subject  until  after  she  had  made 
her  own  communication.  Katharine  merely  replied 
that  she  would  certainly  take  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  Mrs.  Forbes  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
then,  with  her  usual  curtsey,  retired. 

Colonel  Forbes  felt  very  uncomfortable  when 
she  was  gone ;  he  knew  he  had  been  so  cold,  but  he 
could  not  forget  his  old  manner.  He  was  angry 
with  himself,  however,  now ;  —  in  former  days  he 
would  have  been  angry  with  Katharine.  It  was 
very  hard  up-hill  work,  at  his  age,  to  unlearn  the 
lessons  which  he  had  been  taught  from  his  infancy. 
— Nature,  or  rather  habit,  that  second  nature,  would 
often  have  its  way.  —  Yet  he  was,  in  a  measure, 
improving ;  if  he  was  not  yet  unselfish  from  Chris- 
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tian  principles,  he  at  least  seldom  or  never  acted 
selfishly  without  having  a  feeling  of  self-reproach. 

Katharine  went  up  to  Jane  and  found  her  with 
the  children,  looking  particularly  happy,  if  not 
particularly  well.  Yet  there  had  been,  upon  the 
whole,  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  within 
the  last  few  months.  Katharine  could  not  help 
now  and  then  hoping  that,  after  all,  her  affection 
might  have  exaggerated  the  weakness  of  Jane's 
constitution;  and  that,  now  that  her  mind  was 
quieter,  her  physical  frame  would  recover  its 
strength,  and  the  threatened  evil  be  averted  at  least 
for  years.  "  Mamma  says  we  shall  be  going  to 
London  again,  soon,"  said  Lucy,  running  up  to 
Katharine,  as  she  entered  the  room,  "  and  that  you 
will  go  with  us."- — "  We  hope  so,"  said  Jane,  gently  ; 
—  "  we  should  not  like  to  go  anywhere  without 
Miss  Ashton,  Lucy,  should  we?" — "  And  then  we 
will  take  you  about  to  see  all  the  sights,"  said 
Philip  :  —  but  a  long  time  ago,  we  wanted  you  to 
<ro  to  London,  and  Papa  did  not  like  it."  —  "  Hush ! 
Philip,"  said  Lucy ;  "  you  should  not  say  that."  — 
"  But  it  is  true,"  retorted  Philip.  "  I  remember 
it  quite  well.  It  was  one  day  we  were  playing  in 
the  long  walk,  together;  and  then,  —  I  forget  ex- 
actly what  —  only  I  remember  afterwards,  Papa 
told  me  he  did  not  want  Miss  Ashton  to  go  to 
London."  —  "  Papa  did  not  know  Miss  Ashton  as 
well  then  as  he  does  now,"  said  Jane  ;  "  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  But  you  must  go  to  Mademoi- 
selle, now,  my  darlings,  for  Miss  Ashton  and  I  have 
something  to  say  to  each  other."  The  two  children 
ran  up,  as  usual,  to  their  Mamma,  to  be  kissed  ;  and 
Philip,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  came  back 
again,  and  insisted  upon  putting  his  arm  round 
Katharine's  neck,  and  whispering,  as  a  great  secret. 
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that  he  loved  her  dearly,  and  he  should  not  at  all 
like  to  go  to  London  without  her. 

The  expression  of  Katharine's  face  struck  Jane 
as  sorrowful,  —  and  when  Philip  was  gone,  she  said 
to  her,  affectionately :  —  "  You  are  not  vexed,  dear 
Katharine,  at  any  nonsense  the  children  have 
talked? — Times  are  very  much  altered,  as  you 
know,  since  then."  —  "  Yes,  indeed,  they  are,"  re- 
plied Katharine  —  "  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  I 
assure  you,  Ma'am.  —  Might  I  ring  for  your  lun- 
cheon, if  you  are  inclined  for  it  ?  "  —  "  It  is  not 
luncheon  time  yet,"  said  Jane,  looking  at  her 
watch.  —  "  Please  give  me  my  work,  and  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes,  unless  you  are  very  busy."  —  "I 
could  not  be  busy,  if  you  want  me,  Ma'am,"  said 
Katharine,  "and  I  had  something  to  say  to  you, 
if  it  would  not  worry  you  to  listen." —  "Not  very 
much,"  said  Jane,  with  a  playful  smile.  —  "  And  I 
am  not  in  a  humour  to  be  worried  to-day.  Oh  ! 
Katharine,  it  is  such  a  blessing  to  feel  something 
more  in  health,  both  in  mind  and  body ;"  and  as 
Katharine  brought  her  work,  she  made  her  sit  down 
on  a  low  chair  by  the  sofa,  and  added  : — "Now 
make  me  your  confessor,  and  tell  me  what  is  in 
your  mind."  Katharine  hesitated.  "  Shall  I  help 

ou  ? "   continued  Jane,  in  the   same   light   tone ; 
but,  seeing  that  Katharine  looked  pale  and  ner- 

ous,  her  voice  changed,  and  she  said,  —  u  There 
not  anything  really  the  matter,  dear  Katharine  ?  " 
—  "Nothing  of  consequence — in  the  house,  or 
about  the  servants,"  replied  Katharine,  knowing 
at  Jane's  thoughts  would  naturally  turn  in  that 
direction  ;  "  and  nothing  really  the  matter,  at  all," 
she  added,  observing  that  Jane  still  looked  sus- 
picious of  evil :  —  "  but  I  am  afraid,  —  it  has  come 
into  my  mind,  that  perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  to 

o   to   London    with    you."  — "  Because   of  that 
u  3 
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foolish  speech,  that  nonsense  of  the  children,"  ex- 
claimed Jane.  —  "  Oh,  Katharine,  how  could  you 
for  nn  instant  remember  it  ?"  —  "  Not  for  that !  " 
replied  Katharine,  eagerly ;  "  Oh  no,  indeed : 
—  but  I  think  there  may  be  difficulties."  Jane 
jrazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  alarm.  "  Dear  Mrs. 
Forbes,  —  forgive  ine,  —  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Ronaldson  ; "  and  Katharine's  com- 
posure quite  gave  way,  and  her  tears  fell  very  fast. 
She  did  not  see  the  expression  of  Jane's  face,  for 
she  had  covered  her  own  with  both  her  hands. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  she  did  not.  It  might  have 
given  her  a  pang  which  she  could  not  have  for- 
gotten. She  only  felt  the  warm  kiss  imprinted  on 
her  forehead,  and  heard  the  sweet,  though  now  low 
and  trembling  voice,  which  whispered  :  —  "  Thank 
GodJ  dear  Katharine,  for  your  sake!" — Katharine 
could  not  look  up,  —  but  she  went  on  speaking 
rapidly.  —  "  He  is  coming  to  Rilworth  to  live,  and 
he  does  not  like  any  delay.  Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  I 
mustleave  you."  Poor  Katharine !  her  tears  became 
almost  sobs,  the  confession  was  much  worse  than 
she  expected.  She  had  been  very  abrupt!  She 
was  not  saying  at  all  what  she  had  intended,  and 
at  the  moment  of  speaking  she  felt  that  she  was 
doing  harm.  But  she  had  miscalculated  Jane's 
strength  ;  at  least,  for.  that  instant.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly quiet,  —  soothing  in  voice  and  manner 
as  she  might  have  been  to  a  child,  —  and  fondly 
she  placed  her  hand  on  Katharine's  head,  and 
again  and  again  kissed  her  forehead,  forgetting 
all  worldly  distance  and  distinction, —  every  thing 
but  the  deep  love  which  had  grown  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength. 
"  And  you  do  not  think  me  unkind  and  selfish  ?  " 
began  Katharine ;  "  you  do  not  think  I  could 
leave  you  if  you  were  not  stronger ?"  —  "I  do 
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not  think  you  could  do  anything  but  what  is  most 
good  and  considerate  for  every  body,"  said  Jane, 
interrupting  her.  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  give 
you  cause  to  grieve  for  having  come  to  me,  because 
I  was  selfish  in  parting  from  you.  Oh  !  Katharine, 
I  could  not  be  so  ungrateful  for  that  which  has 
been  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life."  Katha- 
rine looked  up  with  a  smile  brightening  her  face. 
Jane's  eye  rested  on  a  small  and  most  beautifully 
bound  Bible  which  lay  on  her  work-table.  It  had 
been  Colonel  Forbes'  present  to  her  that  morning, 
because  he  said  that  it  tired  her  to  hold  a  larger 
book ;  and  there  were  rare  flowers  on  the  table 
which  she  had  especially  longed  to  see ;  and 
beside  her  lay  a  little  pencil  note  which  he  had 
sent  her  from  his  study,  fixing  the  hour  at  which 
he  would  drive  with  her  to  see  some  poor  person 
about  whom  she  was  anxious.  She  made  no  com- 
ment, however,  upon  these  things,  but  merely  said, 
"  All  has  been  different,  dear  Katharine,  since  you 
came." — "  And  there  will  be  no  real  change  when  I 
arn  gone,"  replied  Katharine,  reading  her  thoughts. 
Jane  put  her  hand  to  her  eye  to  wipe  away  a  tear, 
yet  she  smiled  instantly  afterwards,  and  said  :  "  I 
must  not  complain  if  my  nurse  is  still  near ;  and 
you  will  remain  at  Rilworth,  you  say?" — "Almost 
at  Maplestead,"  replied  Katharine,  "  Mr.  Ronaldson 
talks  of  taking  the  Duke  of  Lowther's  farm  at 
Westbank."  jane  was  silent,  but  the  muscles  of 
her  throat  moved  convulsively.  She  laid  down  her 
work,  and  stood  up.  "I  am  going  to  my  room, 
dear  Katharine,"  she  said,  "  don't  let  any  one  come 
to  me  if  you  can  help  it."  She  stooped,  as  if  intending 
to  kiss  Katharine  again,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  trust  herself,  and  slowly  she  left  the 
room ;  and  Katharine  listened  to  her  light  step 
u  4 
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crossing   the   gallery,    and   heard   her   enter    her 
chamber  and  bolt  the  door. 

She  did  not  appear  for  another  hour. — Then  she 
was  very  pale  but  quite  cheerful,  and  went  out  for 
her  drive  with  Colonel  Forbes,  and  dined  with 
him  as  usual ;  but  whenever  Katharine  was  in  the 
room,  Jane's  eyes  lingered  upon  her  with  that  gaze  of 
yearning  tenderness  which  is  the  language  of  those 
to  whom  God  has  denied  the  power  of  venting  their 
feelings  in  words. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

RILWORTH  Castle !  It  was  a  place  of  which  Katha- 
rine had  heard  from  infancy,  which  she  had  seen 
occasionally  in  the  distance,  and  now  and  then 
had  heard  described  ;  but  this  was  all  she  knew 
about  it,  though  it  was  only  seven  miles  from  the 
town.  It  was  not  a  show  place,  so  there  had  been 
no  excuse  for  making  excursions  to  see  it.  The 
Duke  of  Lowther  happened  to  be  very  fond  of  it, 
and  spent  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  there  than 
at  his  splendid  seat  in  the  north ;  but  there  was 
really  nothing  in  it  very  remarkable.  Castle,  in 
fact,  it  was  not.  Tradition  said  there  had  been 
such  a  place  once,  and  a  piece  of  an  old  wall  in  the 
park  was  pointed  out  as  having  formed  part  of 
the  original  building;  but  Rilworth  Castle  now 
was  a  substantial,  gothic  house,  built  round  a 
quadrangle,  with  an  attempt  at  cloisters  on  three 
sides,  a  little  turret  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  a 
tolerably  handsome  gateway  at  the  entrance,  sur- 
mounted by  the  ducal  arms.  The  house  certainly 
was  not  striking  in  beauty,  yet  Rilworth  Castle  was  a 
place  which,  on  the  whole,  had  great  charms.  It  stood 
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high,  and  there  was  exceeding  beauty  in  the  glimpses 
of  richly-wooded  country,  and  far  blue  distance, 
seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  broad  walks  shaded 
by  splendid  trees,  by  which  the  grounds  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  house  were  intersected;  and 
there  was  a  flower  garden  on  one  side,  quaint,  and 
formal,  and  brilliant  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow, such  as  the  most  fastidious  of  gardeners  might 
have  envied ;  and  a  very  pretty  little  village,  with 
ornamented  cottages,  close  at  hand,  to  give  occu- 
pation to  any  one  who  might  desire  it ;  and,  above 
all,  a  most  perfect  and  picturesque  old  church, 
properly  cared  for,  and  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  house.  Very  pleasant  objects  to  look 
at.  And  Rilworth  Castle  was  a  very  pleasant  house 
to  stay  at.  Hunting  and  shooting,  politics  and 
theology,  poetry  and  art,  music  and  dancing,  gossip 
and  embroidery  ;  there  was  something  to  suit  every 
taste.  And  the  Duke  was  very  good,  though  a 
little  prosy,  and  the  Duchess  extremely  kind  and 
hospitable ;  and  the  grown-up  sons  and  daughters, 
who  congregated  around  them,,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  clever  and  amiable;  so  that,  without  any 
exception,  it  was  the  most  popular  house  in  the 
country.  But  it  was  not  particularly  agreeable,  but 
only  particularly  odd  to  Katharine,  to  find  herself 
on  the  road  to  Rilworth  Castle :  it  produced  a  won- 
derful confusion  in  her  memory.  Barnes — Colonel 
Forbes's  new  man — a  very  discreet  and  respectful 
person,  could  scarcely  extract  a  word  from  her 
during  the  journey.  She  could  think  of  nothing 
but  that  old,  long  past  away  absurdity,  the  Union 
Ball  at  the  Bear,  and  the  poor  Duchess's  discom- 
fiture, and  Lady  Marchmont's  graceful  dancing, 
and  Colonel  Forbes'  wasted  energies,  and  George 
Andrews'  pretension,  and  Selina,  and  Martha  Dob- 
son,  and  her  own  dear  father  and  mother,  and  that 
strange,  quiet,  shy,  thoughtful  individual,  whom 
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now Yes,  life  was  indeed  stranger  than  ro- 
mance. To  look  back  upon  it,  and  read  it,  and 
understand  it,  how  very  wonderful,  yet  how  in- 
finitely merciful  was  the  arrangement  of  its  every 
detail!  The  carriage  entered  the  park,  and  Barnes 
pointed  out  the  best  view,  and  was  proud  to  do 
the  honours,  for  he  had  once  lived  in  the  Duke  of 
Lowther's  service.  But  he  could  only  gain  a  quiet 
assent  of  admiration  from  Katharine,  whose  chief 
thought,  as  they  drew  near  the  house,  was  how  she 
should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  meeting  the  innu- 
merable ladies'  maids  whose  acquaintance  doubtless 
she  would  have  to  make.  Mrs.  Brown  had  warned 
her  that  the  Castle  was  always  full,  even  when 
the  Duchess  professed  to  have  no  one  there;  and 
urged  her  to  make  herself  smart,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
pected of  her.  But  Katharine's  black  dress  saved 
her  from  any  such  painful  necessity ;  and,  what  was 
still  better,  she  had  a  private  assurance  from  Jane, 
that,  beyond  the  necessity  of  joining  the  regular 
housekeeper's  party  at  meal  times,  she  would  be 
at  liberty  to  remain  by  herself  as  much  as  she 
chose.  Forgetfulriess  of  self,  however,  was  her  great 
assistance  now,  as  it  had  been  many  times  before  in 
her  life.  As  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped,  she 
might  have  been  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  she 
would  have  been  unembarrassed,  for  all  her 
thought  was  for  Jane  ;  all  her  anxiety,  to  know 
whether  she  felt  over  fatigued  by  the  long  drive  ; 
and  when  the  inquiry  was  answered  by  a  bright 
smile,  and  a  "  thank  you  !  I  really  think  1  am  re- 
freshed," her  heart  bounded  so  lightly,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  the  ladies'  maids  at  the  same  moment, 
begging  for  an  introduction,  would  have  failed  to 
disturb  her  equanimity.  "  This  way,  Miss,  if  you 
please,"  said  one  of  the  men-servants,  who  was 
assisting  in  carrying  the  luggage  up  the  stairs ;  and 
Katharine  was  ushered  through  innumerable 
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passages,  and  made  to  mount  broad  stairs  and 
narrow  ones,  and  turn  to  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  till  all  her  dawning  notions  of  the  topography 
of  the  house  were  utterly  confounded  ;  and  at  last 
she  was  left  in  a  huge  apartment,  much  larger  than 
Jane's  at  Maplestead,  with  the  information  that 
Mrs.  Forbes's  boudoir  was  within,  and  the  maid's 
beyond. 

Katharine  thought  it  all  very  grand,  and  com- 
fortless, though  there  was  ample  furniture  in  the 
room,  and  a  large  blazing  fire.  It  took  her  so  long 
to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  apartment  to  the  other, 
that  she  felt  as  if  half  her  days  would  be  wasted  in 
wandering  from  the  wardrobe  to  the  bureau,  and 
from  the  bureau  to  the  wardrobe.  And  when  she 
began  the  business  of  unpacking,  everything  seemed 
to  have  a  knack  of  putting  itself  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  found  that  was  wanted. 
She  began  to  be  quite  alarmed  at  last,  for  the 
dressing  bell  rang,  and  Jane  she  was  sure  would 
appear  to  be  dressed  for  dinner,  long  before  any 
thing  could  be  ready  for  her.  After  all,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  really  was  fitted  for  the  office 
of  lady's  maid.  But  Jane  came  up  stairs,  tired, 
and  not  inclined  to  go  down  till  the  evening,  and 
then  Katharine  was  in  her  element  again  ;  and  when 
she  had  made  the  little  boudoir  exactly  what  she 
thought  Jane  would  like,  and  established  her  there 
upon  the  sofa,  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  was  the 
only  thing  she  fancied,  every  thing  seemed  quite 
natural  and  home-like  ;  most  especially  when  Jane 
looked  up  at  her  with  her  bewitching  smile  of 
gratitude,  and  said,  '*  Ah !  Katharine,  Rilwortli 
Castle  was  never  so  pjeasant  to  me  before." 

It  was  not  at  all  home-like,  however,  to  be  sum- 
moned down  stairs  to  tea.  Such  an  array  of  ladies* 
maids;  such  silk  gowns,  and  ribbons,  and  brooches! 
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and  such  etiquettes  and  proprieties!  If  any  thing  could 
have  discomposed  her,  the  ceremonies  of  the  house- 
keeper's room  unquestionably  would ;  but  Katha- 
rine was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  affected  by  them,  and 
only  smiled  to  herself  as  she  thought  how  she 
should  amuse  Charles  by  describing  them.  • 

Jane  was  amused,  too,  when  Katharine  went  up 
stairs  to  her  again,  and  gave  an  account  of  her 
entertainment.  It  was  a  new  life  to  her,  for  she 
had  never  liked  to  talk  to  her  former  attendant  upon 
such  subjects,  though  Laurette  would  have  gossiped 
interminably  if  permitted.  She  was  rather  anxious, 
though,  for  Katharine's  comfort,  and  afraid  that  her 
good  taste  and  refinement  of  feeling  might  be 
offended  by  the  absurd  display  and  pretension,  which 
could  scarcely  be  avoided  where  there  was  such  a 
mixture  of  society. — But  Katharine  put  all  fears  to 
flight  by  her  quiet  remark :  "  You  know,  ma'am,  we 
can't  always  expect  to  meet  people  who  understand 
how  to  keep  their  station ;  but  it  does  not  signify 
as  long  as  we  keep  our  own."  Jane  had  often  felt 
that  in  her  own  circle,  for  human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  vulgarity,  like  true  polite- 
ness, is  confined  to  no  rank. 

And  that  first  evening  at  Rilworth  Castle  was 
passed  by  Katharine  as  quietly  as  it  would  have 
been  at  Maplestead.  Mrs.  Forbes  went  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  &he  sat  in  her  own  chamber, 
writing  to  Charles.  She  had  little  curiosity  as 
to  anything  that  was  going  on  in  the  house, 
except  that  she  thought  it  would  be  pleasant,  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  any  dancing,  to  watch  Lady 
Marchmont,  and  see  whether  the  years  which  had 
passed  over  her  head,  since  the  Union  Ball,  had  in 
any  way  diminished  her  grace  and  beauty.  But 
there  were  only  distant  sounds  of  some  very  sweet 
singing,  and  the  notes  of  a  harp.  About  ten 
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o'clock,  Jane  came  up  stairs,  to  go  to  bed.  She 
was  looking  weary,  and  said  that  the  evening  had 
been  dull  rather  than  otherwise,  for  the  gentlemen 
would  get  together  and  talk  politics,  and  the  ladies 
were  rather  stiff.  The  next  day,  however,  there 
were  to  be  more  arrivals,  some  very  agreeable 
people  ;  and  there  was  an  idea  of  making  a  large 
riding  party,  and  going  to  see  the  ruins  of  a  large 
abbey  about  twelve  miles  oif.  A  cousin  of  Lady 
Marchmont,  who  was  staying  in  the  house,  had 
never  been  there  ;  and  it  was  thought,  that  it  might 
be  a  pleasant  expedition. 

"  They  have  been  trying  to  persuade  Colonel 
Forbes  to  go,"  she  added  with  a  happy  smile,  as  she 
sat  down  by  the  fire,,  and  Katharine  began  to  un- 
fasten the  pearl  spray  in  her  hair;  "but  he  seemed 
inclined  to  say,  'no.'  The  Duchess  told  me  she  was 
sure  he  was  afraid  I  should  fall  into  some  mischief 
if  he  left  me,  and  I  do  think  he  is  very  anxious 
about  my  being  kept  quiet." — "Colonel  Forbes 
made  so  many  promises  that  you  should  be  quiet, 
Ma'am,"  said  Katharine,  "he  is  bound  to  keep  his 
word." — "  From  fear  of  your  grave  looks  also,  Ka- 
tharine," replied  Jane;  "I  am  sure  he  stands  in 
considerable  awe  of  you."  She  spoke  playfully; 
but  a  sigh  followed,  and  she  added  gravely,  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  do  not  feel  some  awe  of  you  myself 
now.  You  are  not  quite  what  you  were."  Katha- 
rine smiled,  and  said  she  did  not  feel  like  what  she 
was,  herself;  it  was  all  very  strange,  she  could  not 
understand  it.  Jane  became  very  thoughtful.  "You 
must  explain  it  more  to  me  to-morrow,"  she  said, 
"  some  things  perplex  me  since  I  have  been  thinking 
it  all  over ;  and  Colonel  Forbes  says  — "  she  paused 
as  if  she  had  a  difficulty  in  expressing  herself,  and 
then  added  in  a  tone  of  atfectionate  reproach. — "  Ka- 
tharine, I  thought  you  would  have  told  me  every- 
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thing." — "I  would  if  I  mi^ht,  Ma'am,"  replied 
Katharine,  simply ;  "  and  I  will  if  I  may  to-morrow. 
I  think  to-night  you  ought  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Colonel  Forbes  knew  of  your  engagement  before 
I  did,"  continued  Jane  in  a  musing  tone. —  "Only 
because  it  seemed  better  that  he  should,"  replied 
Katharine.  —  "And  he  knew  the  sacrifice  you  made 
for  me,"  said  Jane,  turning  suddenly   round,  and 
looking  at   her   intently.      Katharine  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  the  chair,  and  raising  Jane's  hand  to 
her  lips,  said:   "  Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  he  knew  only 
what  I  could  not  venture  to  say  to  you,   that  the 
sacrifice  of  years  instead  of  months  of  earthly  happi- 
ness, would  have  been  all  too  little  for   one  who 
long  ago  guided  me  on  the  way  to  Heaven.    Please, 
may  the  subject  never  be  mentioned  between  us 
again."     Jane's  eyes  glistened,  and  as  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  Katharine's  she  said, — "  there  is  a  bless- 
ing which  descends  from  generation  to  generation. 
Katharine,  it  will  surely  be  yours."     It  was  all  that 
was  said,  but  the  words  were  graven  upon  Katha- 
rine's heart,  deep  as  a  promise  which  shall  never  be 
broken. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

A  BRILLIANT  morning — a  bright  sun — a  sky  suffici- 
ently clouded  for  beauty,  but  not  for  fear — a  fresh,  yet 
warm  spring  breeze — what  could  be  more  inviting  for 
the  expedition  to  Liscombe  Abbey  ?  Katharine,  when 
she  went  down  stairs  to  breakfast,  heard  the  proposal 
discussed  with  considerable  animation  in  the  house- 
keeper's room.  She  could  almost  have  supposed 
that  the  ladies'  maids,  and  the  gentlemen's  gentlemen, 
were  bent  upon  joining  it  themselves,  so  eager  were 
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their  conjectures  as  to  the  chances  of  a  fine  day,  and 
so  vehement  the  contests  as  to  the  horses  and  their 
riders.  Her  chief  interest  was  centred  in  knowing 
whether  Colonel  Forbes  was  likely  to  be  of  the 
party ;  in  her  own  heart  she  very  much  wished  he 
might  not  be.  The  Duchess  was  so  overpoweringly 
anxious  and  goodnatured,  that,  if  he  were  absent, 
she  was  likely  to  tire  Mrs.  Forbes  with  kindness; 
and  Katharine  had  already  been  informed  by  Lady 
Marchmont's  maid,  who  knew  everything  about 
everybody,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  Ril- 
worth  Castle,  that  Mrs.  Forbes  was  cooped  up  a 
good  deal  too  much,  and  that  the  Colonel  kept  her 
quite  a  prisoner ;  and  something  like  an  insinuation 
had  been  made,  that  it  was  the  Duchess's  full  inten- 
tion to  break  through  the  old  system  of  seclusion, 
and  bring  poor  Mrs.  Forbes  out  again.  Katharine 
was  expected  to  give  either  an  assent  or  a  contra- 
diction to  these  surmises,  and  when  neither  could 
be  extracted  from  her,  she  was  pronounced,  by  Lady 
Marchmont's  maid,  dreadfully  proud  and  close;  a 
condemnation  which,  although  uttered  so  loudly 
that  she  could  not  help  hearing  it,  was  very  com- 
fortably indifferent  to  her. 

"  Miss  Ashton  has  seen  nothing  of  the  Castle, 
yet,"  said  the  housekeeper,  with  an  appealing  look 
to  several  of  the  party,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  it ;  "I  should  think  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
go  round  with  her  when  the  riders  have  started,  and 
her  Grace  is  in  the  morning  room."  Barnes,  who 
naturally  felt  particularly  at  home,  and  liked  to 
show  that  he  was,  professed  extreme  willingness  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  leader,  if  he  might 
be  permitted ;  asserting  that  he  knew  where  all 
the  curiosities  came  from,  and  could  tell  the  names 
of  every  picture  in  the  long  gallery  :  and  one  or  two 
others  strangers,  like  Katharine,  seized  upon  the 
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idea,  as  a  very  pleasant  way  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  tedium  of  a  long  morning.  It  was  settled, 
therefore,  that  they  were  to  meet  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  Katharine  then 
went  up  stairs  again  to  be  ready  for  anything  that 
Mrs.  Forbes  might  require.  The  Castle  hours  were 
very  late,  and  she  found  Colonel  Forbes  in  his  wife's 
room  reading  to  her,  according  to  what  was  now  his 
usual  custom.  He  was  urgent  that  Jane  should 
have  her  breakfast  at  once,  and  alone.  The  Duchess, 
he  said,  never  made  her  appearance  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  breakfast  was  an  interminable  affair.  Jane 
had  much  better  take  hers  as  she  was  accustomed, 
no  one  would  remark  upon  it ;  in  fact  it  was  quite 
the  common  practice  of  the  house.  He  should  be 
inclined  to  stay  with  her  himself,  he  added,  only  he 
wanted  to  hear  a  little  what  the  plans  for  the  day 
were.  "  You  are  going  with  them  all  to  Liscombe, 
dear  Philip,  are  you  not  ?"said  Jane. — "I  hope  you 
would  not  think  of  staying  at  home  for  me." — "  I 
am  not  sure,  my  dear  ;  Liscombe  is  nothing  new,  and 
you  would  like  me  to  drive  you  out." — "  Oh !  the 
Duchess  will  do  that,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  she  told  me 
she  would  last  night  —  please  don't  let  that  prevent 
you." — "  But  she  will  tire  you  to  death,  my  dear, 
with  talking.  I  don't  know  any  one  more  agreeable 
than  the  Duchess  when  one  is  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  but  it  really  does  require  a  fair  amount  of 
both  to  be  with  her." — The  thought  crossed  Katha- 
rine's mind,  as  she  stood  by,  waiting  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  do,  that  Colonel  Forbes  had  not  seen  so 
clearly  the  Duchess's  powers  of  wearying,  when  he 
had  urged  Jane  to  come  to  Rilworth  Castle  ;  but  it 
seemed  severe  to  blame  him  for  not  having  quite 
overcome  his  natural  and  long-fostered  fault,  espe- 
cially now,  when  he  seemed  so  really  anxious  to 
consult  Jane's  comfort.  "  We  might  drive  through 
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the  park,  and  over  the  hill,"  he  continued  ;  "  it  is 
much  higher  ground  than  at  Maplestead,  and  Lowe 
always  said  that  fresh  pure  air  was  the  best  tonic 
you  could  have." — "  I  should  like  it  very  much, 
very  much  indeed,"  said  Jane,  putting  up  her  face 
for  him  to  kiss  ;  "  I  don't  quite  think  you  know 
how  much  ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  stand  in  the 
way  if  you  wanted  to  ride,  so  please  not  to  think  of 
me  ;  and  remember,  Katharine  will  take  excellent 
care  of  me." — "I  think  your  mistress  does  look 
stronger  and  better  this  morning,  don't  you,  Miss 
Ashton  ? "  said  Colonel  Forbes,  turning  to  Katha- 
rine.— Katharine  hesitated  a  little.  She  did  not  see 
any  difference  herself,  and  she  knew  that  Jane  had 
slept  badly  inconsequence  of  the  unusual  fatigue  of 
seeing  so  many  people.  Colonel  Forbes  was  fretted, 
because  she  did  not  immediately  assent,  and  said, 
rather  in  his  old  tone,  that  it  was  never  well  to 
make  the  worst  of  things  when  people  were  not 
strong :  there  was  nothing  they  required  so  much 
as  cheerfulness.  —  "  It  is  my  fault,"  remarked  Jane, 
in  a  tone  of  apology  ;  "  if  Katharine  does  not  think 
me  very  brilliant  this  morning,  for  I  have  been 
foolishly  complaining  of  fatigue  whilst  she  was 
dressing  me  ;  but  I  shall  forget  everything,  dear 
Philip,  in  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  with  you." — Colonel 
Forbes  walked  to  the  window ;  his  brow  was  over- 
cast ;  he  had  not  been  thoroughly  comfortable  ever 
since  he  had  insisted  upon  this  visit,  and  now  Katha- 
rine and  Jane  both  seemed  determined  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  had  done  an  unwise  thing. — "  I  can't 
say  what  I  shall  do,"  he  remarked,  perversely. 
"Perhaps  I  may  be  wanted  for  the  riding-party; 
the  Duchess  won't  like  her  daughters  to  go  unless 
there  is  some  one  she  can  trust  with  them.  " — "  Oh  ! 
no,  of  course;  I  quite  forgot  that.  Certainly,  Philip, 
you  must  go."  Neither  Jane's  face  nor  accent 
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betrayed  anything  like  annoyance,  except  to  Katha- 
rine's eye.  She  could  see  a  grave  shadow  flit  across 
it,  chased  away  by  the  unselfish  smile,  which  in  a 
moment  could  throw  itself  into  another's  wishes. — 
Colonel  Forbes  walked  moodily  to  the  door,  not 
approaching  Jane  again,  and,  turning  his  head  in 
another  direction :  "I  can't  decide  anything  yet," 
he  said,  as  he  went  out  of  the  room;  "you  had 
better  have  your  breakfast,  Jane."  Jane  was  not 
inclined  for  her  breakfast  then  ;  her  husband  was 
vexed  with  her  causelessly,  and  the  weight  of  former 
clays  settled  itself  upon  her  heart,  in  spite  of  all 
Katharine's  efforts  to  interest  her. 

Colonel  Forbes  did  not  appear  again,  and  Jane, 
anxious  to  learn  what  he  would  do,  at  last  sent 
Katharine  to  inquire.  Barnes,  the  only  person 
likely  to  have  heard,  could  tell  nothing  ;  there  had 
been  great  consultations,  but  none  of  the  gentle- 
men seemed  to  know  their  own  minds.  All  he  had 
heard  was,  that  his  master  had  said  he  had  letters 
to  write,  and  probably  should  not  be  able  to  go  any- 
where. This  augured  ill  for  his  good  temper,  as 
Katharine  knew  by  experience.  Having  letters  to 
write  always  meant  that  he  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
any  company  but  his  own.  "Here  they  come," 
said  Barnes,  moving  away  from  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, where  he  and  Katharine  had  met ;  "  perhaps 
you  can  ask  him  about  it  yourself."  Colonel  Forbes 
and  Lord  Marchmont  crossed  the  hall  from  the 
library.  Katharine  heard  Colonel  Forbes  say  de- 
cidedly, "  If  I  am  not  wanted,  I  would  much  prefer 
staying  at  home;"  to  which  Lord  Marchmont 
replied,  carelessly,  that  he  hoped  Colonel  Forbes 
would  consult  his  own  pleasure.  This  seemed  con- 
clusive ;  and  she  hurried  back  to  Jane  to  beg  her  to 
prepare  for  going  out  before  luncheon,  as  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  still  very  cold. 
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A  knock  at  the  door:— the  good-natured  Duchess 
was  come  to  see  how  Mrs.  Forbes  was,  and  to  recom- 
mend her  a  special  remedy  against  wakefulness ; 
but  especially  to  enjoy  a  little  London  gossip.  The 
enjoyment,  however,  consisting  in  talking  all  the 
time  herself,  for  Jane  knew  little  really  of  London 
life,  and  did  not  like  talking  of  it.  She  made,  how- 
ever, an  excellent  listener,  and  the  Duchess  was 
quite  satisfied,  and  went  on  and  on  in  the  most  inter- 
minable way,  heaping  anecdote  upon  anecdote,  and 
pouring  forth  a  flood  of  reminiscences  upon  Jane, 
which  it  required  much  greater  strength,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  than  she  possessed,  to  endure. 
Katharine  heard  something,  and  guessed  more,  as 
she  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  ;  and  if  she  had 
not  heard,  but  only  seen,  she  would  have  been  quite 
sure,  from  Jane's  face,  that  all  this  was  a  great  deal 
too  much  for  her.  But  it  was  impossible  to  give  a 
hint  to  a  Duchess  in  her  own  house,  especially  when 
she  was  so  very  good-natured,  and  every  now  and 
then  said,  "Now,  my  dear,  I  am  not  tiring  you — 
you  are  sure  I  am  not  tiring  you  ?  you  must  tell  me 

if  I  am;  only  if  you  had  but  seen  Mr.  So-and-so " 

and  then  followed  an  anecdote,  of  course.  Katha- 
rine's only  hope  was  in  Colonel  Forbes.  He  would 
certainly  come  and  inquire  after  Jane  soon,  and 
offer  to  take  her  out  for  a  drive,  and  then  the  Duchess 
must  depart.  But  Colonel  Forbes  had  letters  to 
write ;  that  is,  he  lounged  away  his  time  in  the 
library,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  talking  desultory  politics  with  the  Duke  of 
Lowther,  and  bandying  compliments  and  repartees 
with  Lady  Marchmont,  who  was  bent  upon  per- 
suading him  to  join  the  riding-party.  He  did  not 
think  of  his  wife,  or,  rather,  when  he  thought  of  her 
it  made  him  cross;  and  too  much  out  of  humour  with 
himself  to  make  up  his  mind  to  please  her,  he  sat 
»  x  2 
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in  a  most  uncomfortable  mood,  not  caring  for  what 
he  was  doing  then,  because  not  able  to  resolve  upon 
what  was  to  be  done  afterwards.  He  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  his 
dignity  did  not  save  him  from  the  consequences  of 
human  infirmity. 

"  Well,  Forbes,  going  or  not  going  ?  "  said  Lord 
Marchmont,  entering  the  library  with  his  wife, 
dressed  in  her  riding-habit,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  Colonel  Forbes  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  observed  that  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  he 
thought  the  fire  the  pleasantest  sight  he  was  likely 
to  see  that  day.  "  Absurdity ! "  exclaimed  Lord 
Marchmont.  "  One  would  imagine  you  were  an 
old  man  of  sixty.  Louisa,"  appealing  to  his  wife, 
"  do  tell  him  how  foolish  he  makes  himself." — "  I 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  him  of  the  fact  all  the 
morning,"  said  Lady  Marchmont ;  "  but  I  have 
quite  lost  my  influence  with  him.  It  was  different 
in  the  days  of  '  auld  lang  syne,'  when  we  made  our 
debut  together  at  the  Union  Ball  at  Rilworth.  I 
was  vain  enough  then  to  flatter  myself  that  Colonel 
Forbes  was  my  most  devoted  servant." — "  You  for- 
get the  infirmities  of  age,  Lady  Marchmont/'  replied 
Colonel  Forbes.  "  The  Union  Ball  was  antedilu- 
vian."— "What  a  compliment  to  me!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Marchmont.  "  Of  course  I  am  antediluvian 
too.  I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  you,  but  leave  you 
to  the  Duchess ;  and  don't  flatter  yourself  that  we 
shall  not  be  a  very  merry  party  without  you."  She 
said  this  very  good-humouredly,  and  Colonel  Forbes 
felt  a  little  shaken  in  his  determination  to  sit  by 
the  fire  all  day.  He  asked  whether  every  one  was 
ready.  "  Ready,  or  nearly  ready,  or  ought  to  be 
ready,"  said  Lady  Marchmont ;  "  but  you  must  not 
judge  of  others  by  me,  for  I  am  a  very  pattern  of 
punctuality.  I  have  been  trained  into  it  ever  since 
I  married.  Do  you  know,"  she  added;  addressing 
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her  husband,  "that  if  we  don't  go  at  once  we  shall 
create  great  ill-will  and  confusion  in  the  esta- 
blishment. My  maid  tells  me  that  they  are  to 
make  a  party  to  go  over  the  house  when  we  are 
gone,  and  exhibit  its  wonders  to  all  the  strangers. 
Colonel  Forbes,  they  won't  at  all  fancy  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  library."  Colonel  Forbes  stood  up, 
and  Lady  Marchmont  laughed,  and  declared  she 
had  gained  the  victory ;  but  he  was  still  irresolute. 
At  that  instant  the  Duchess  appeared  at  the  door. 
Checking  his  irritable  feelings,  he  appealed  laugh- 
ingly to  her  :  "  Your  Grace  is  come  just  in  time  to 
prevent  my  having  violent  hands  laid  upon  me. 
Lady  Marchmont  is  almost  threatening  to  carry  me 
off  by  main  force,  and  take  me  as  a  prisoner  with  the 
riding-party.  She  will  accept  no  excuses  on  the  score 
of  age." — "  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Duchess,  "for 
your  age  involves  hers  ;  we  all  grow  old  together. 
But,  whatever  you  intend  to  do,  I  must  beg  you  all 
to  decide  quickly.  I  have  been  offering  your  poor 
little  wife,  Colonel  Forbes,  to  drive  with  me  before 
luncheon,  and  she  has  been  making  a  hundred  pretty 
excuses  on  the  score  of  dutiful  obedience  to  you, 
and  now  I  find  you  are  going  to  run  away  from 
her."  A  most  unpleasant  pang  of  self-reproach  was 
felt  by  Colonel  Forbes ;  he  bowed,  and  smiled,  and 
hesitated,  and  said  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  inter- 
fere with  any  of  her  Grace's  plans,  and  then  asked 
whether  Mrs.  Forbes  seemed  inclined  for  a  drive. 
"  Why,  really  I  can't  say,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  may  have  tired  her  a  little  ;  but  she  is  so 
vastly  agreeable,  I  could  not  possibly  get  away 
from  her.  We  have  been  talking  for  the  last  hour 
and  a  half."  A  smile  passed  over  Lady  March- 
mont's  face,  the  meaning  of  which  Colonel  Forbes 
quite  understood.  "  I  had  better  decide  upon  not 
going,"  he  said,  turning  rather  abruptly  to  Lord 
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Marchmont.  "  If  her  Grace  will  excuse  me,  I 
think  I  had  better  keep  to  my  first  engagement  with 
Mrs.  Forbes,  and  drive  her  a  short  distance.  She 
is  rather  nervous,  and  does  not  like  trusting  herself 
with  any  one  but  myself." — "  That  means,  that 
you  doubt  my  charioteering  powers,"  observed  the 
Duchess,  laughing  ;  "  but  I  forgive  you.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  they  have  been  called  in  question. 
Besides,"  she  added,  with  a  pleasant  tone  of 
cordial  kindness,  "  I  can  entirely  sympathise  with 
the  wish  to  keep  your  engagement ;  you  will  find 
no  companion  more  charming." — "  Well,  then,  we 
may  reckon  upon  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  this  time,"  said  Lady  Marchmont,  returning 
again  to  the  charge.  —  "  You  shall  not  reckon 
upon  him  for  anything,  Louisa,"  observed  the 
Duchess ;  "  I  will  not  have  any  one  tormented 
in  my  house.  He  shall  go  upstairs  and  talk  to  his 
little  wife,  and  do  exactly  what  he  pleases.  Now,  is 
not  that  amiable  ?"  she  added,  laughing,  as  she  ap- 
pealed to  Colonel  Forbes. — "  Most  kind,  as  your 
Grace  always  is,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  think  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  just  to  see  what  Jane  wishes!" 
He  was  not  sorry  to  escape  from  the  room,  for  his 
perverseness  was  becoming  rather  too  much  for  his 
self-command ;  and  when  the  Duchess  so  readily 
agreed  to  the  propriety  of  his  staying  with  Jane, 
his  will  to  join  the  riding-party  became  on  a  sudden 
uncontrollably  strong.  The  nearest  way  to  Jane's 
room  was  through  the  Long  Gallery ;  and  as  he  went 
on  in  his  moody  state,  not  thinking  of  anything  but 
himself,  he  did  not  hear  the  voices  which  might  have 
been  heard  through  the  folding-doors  leading  into 
the  ante-room  ;  and,  throwing  them  open,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  the  party  of  sight-seers,  who,  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  riders,  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  what  was  usually  considered 
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public  property — the  Long  Gallery.  They  were 
looking  at  the  pictures  which  Barnes  was  explain- 
ing and  commenting  upon.  Katharine  was  not 
there.  Colonel  Forbes  drew  back,  and  the  noise  at 
the  door  made  Barnes  look  round  ;  he  went  up  to 
his  master  to  excuse  himself  for  what  would  have 
seemed  an  impertinence,  but  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  the  house.  Colonel  Forbes  never  vented 
small  humours  on  his  servants,  and  he  was  very 
gracious  to  Barnes,  and  pleased  that  he  should  find 
amusement ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  inquire  why 
Miss  Ashton  was  not  there.  "  Miss  Ashton  wished 
to  come,  sir,  but  she  did  not  like  to  leave  my  mis- 
tress. I  think  she  was  reading  to  her." — "  You 
should  have  made  her  come."  was  Colonel  Forbes's 
reply,  "  she  will  not  have  as  good  an  opportunity 
again." — "  I  told  her  so,  sir,  but  she  would  not  hear 
of  it.  She  said  Mrs.  Forbes  was  tired,  and  that  she 
would  rather  not." — "  Oh !  very  well,"  and  Colonel 
Forbes  retreated,  and  the  party  in  the  Long  Gal- 
lery continued  their  tour  of  inspection.  It  was  a 
very  little  trifle, — nothing  but  Katharine's  duty  ; 
she  was  engaged  to  attend  upon  Jane,  and  of  course 
her  own  pleasures  were  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  her  mistress's  comfort ;  yet  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  touched  Colonel  Forbes's  heart.  This  was 
not  the  only  instance  of  the  putting  aside  of  personal 
inclinations  for  the  duty  of  making  others  happy. 
It  was  always  so  ;  whether  the  questions  were  great 
or  small,  Katharine  Ashton's  determination  was 
always  on  the  side  of  unselfishness.  Yet  Colonel 
Forbes  was  not  then  softened  by  the  example.  It 
was  too  petty  for  him,  and  he  was  too  proud  to 
profit  by  it.  Katharine  might  have  taught  him  to 
make  great  sacrifices ;  but  it  required  deeper,  firmer 
principles  to  induce  him  to  use  the  effort  required 
for  small  ones. 
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He  knocked  at  Jane's  door  hastily,  begged  par- 
don rather  pettishly,  when  he  saw  Katharine  sitting 
by  her,  and  said  he  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  them. 
— "Interrupt,  dear  Philip?"  said  Jane,  her  face 
brightening,  "  Oh  !  no,  how  could  that  be  possible  ? 
Are  you  come  to  say  good-bye  before  you  set  off 
for  your  ride." — "  I  came  to  see  how  you  were," 
he  replied. — "  Oh !'  very  tolerably  well,  I  assure 
you.  I  shall  be  quite  well  after  a  little  rest.  I 
have  had  the  Duchess  here,"  she  added,  smiling. — 
"  Yes,  I  know  that  ;  you  should  not  have  allowed 
her  to  tire  you." — "  Oh  !  that  is  all  nothing  ;  and 
you  know  I  could  not  possibly  send  her  away.  But 
tell  me  who  are  going  ?  What  a  charming  day  you 
will  have !  " — "  Every  one  in  the  house  seems 
going  except  the  Duchess,"  said  Colonel  Forbes  ; 
and,  after  a  momentary  pause,  he  added,  "she  talked 
about  driving  you  out,  Jane." — <c  Yes,  but  I  rather 
got  out  of  it,"  said  Jane,  laughing.  "  It  is  very 
well  in  a  room  ;  but  really  the  effort  of  listening  in 
a  carriage,  and  losing  half  she  says — for  her  voice 
is  despairingly  low, — is  rather  more  than  I  feel 
equal  to!" — "And  you  told  her  I  was  going  to 
drive  you,"  he  said. — "I  told  her  I  had  agreed  to 
go  with  you,  if  I  did  drive  at  all,"  replied  Jane ; 
"  which  was  quite  true  ;  but  that  was  merely  a 
civil  excuse.  Don't  look  grave  about  it,  dear 
Philip,  and  think  you  must  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  me  merely  because  of  that." 

It  did  seem  rather  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  at  least 
at  that  moment  Colonel  Forbes  thought  so.  Just 
then  something  made  him  look  round  for  Katharine. 
She  had  left  the  room,  as  she  almost  always  did 
when  he  came  in.  Jane  watched  the  direction  of 
his  glance,  and  interpreted  it.  "  You  know  I  shall 
not  be  alone,"  she  said  ;  "  Katharine  will  be  with  me, 
She  has  been  reading  to  me  for  the  last  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  and  she  will  go  on  as  long  as  I  like.  Oh  ! 
dear,  how  I  shall  miss  her ! "  Colonel  Forbes  did 
not  respond,  and  Jane  continued  :  —  "  By-the-by, 
Philip,  I  want  her  to  see  the  house.  Can't  Barnes 
take  her  over  ?  " —  "  Barnes  is  going  over  it  now," 
said  Colonel  Forbes,  shortly. — "  Now  ?  how  very 
provoking  !  and  not  to  let  Katharine  know  !  Really 
he  ought  to  be  scolded." — "  He  did  let  her  know," 
said  Colonel  Forbes,  "  but  she  said  she  could  not 
come." — "  Because  of  me,"  said  Jane  ;  "  I  know 
that  was  it.  How  vexatious!  as  if  I  should  have 
cared  about  being  alone  for  an  hour,  if  it  was  to 
give  her  pleasure  ;  but  she  always  will  think  of 
others  before  herself." — "  It  is  her  duty  to  think  of 
you,"  was  the  answer. — "  Yes,  perhaps  so,  but  there 
are  different  ways  of  doing  one's  duty  ;  and  besides, 
you  know,  Philip,  we  can  never  look  upon  Katha- 
rine as  a  common  person." — "  I  don't  exactly  see 
that,"  he  replied  ;  "  at  least  whilst  she  is  in  your 
service." — Jane  was  silent.  She  could  not  discuss 
the  point  if  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  she  could 
see  that  he  was  "put  out."  She  returned  to  the 
question  of  the  riding-party,  thinking  that  would 
please  him  best,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  just 
ready  to  start." — "  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  said  I  was 
going  to  start  at  all." — "  Oh !  yes,  but  you  are.  It 
will  do  you  so  much  good,  and  I  shall  like  so  to 
hear  all  you  have  been  doing  when  you  come  back. 
You  will  pass,  too,  by  the  Maplestead  turnpike,  and 
you  can  leave  a  note  for  me  there,  and  tell  them  to 
send  it  up  to  the  house." — "  I  rather  wish  that  the 
Maplestead  turnpike  was  going  to  be  passed  by  both 
of  us,"  said  Colonel  Forbes,  moodily.  "  I  don't 
think  I  can  stay  here  bej^ond  to-morrow,  Jane ; 
there  are  too  many  people." — "  Oh  !  you  will  like 
them  after  a  day  or  two,'"  said  Jane  ;  "  especially  if 
you  ride  with  them  to-day,  and  make  yourself 
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acquainted  with  them." — Colonel  Forbes  felt  so 
extremely  like  a  pettish  child !  He  was  most  in- 
tensely provoked  with  himself.  But  there  was  the 
old  habit  of  indulged  temper,  and  he  said,  with  some 
bitterness,  "You  seem  wonderfully  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  me,  Jane." — Jane  looked  up  at  him  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  :  "  Anxious !  Oh,  Philip,  when  I 
have  thought  of  nothing  but  my  drive  all  the 
morning  ! " 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech;  it  grated  against 
his  will.  He  could  scarcely  after  that  say  he  would 
leave  her.  A  quick  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
followed  immediately  by  "May  I  come  in?"  and 
the  Duchess  appeared.  "  My  dear  Colonel,  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons ;  Jane,  my  dear,  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  must  run 
away  with  him.  They  are  all  ready,  and  waiting, 
and  they  won't  think  of  going  without  him  ;  and  at 
last  I  was  obliged  to  say  I  would  try  and  persuade 
him  to  let  me  drive  you  instead."  Colonel  Forbes 
looked  impenetrable,  and  did  not  speak.  Jane 
smiled  —  such  an  April  smile  that  she  was  ashamed 
of  it.  "You  will  go,  dear  Philip,  of  course?"  she 
said,  in  the  sweetest  and  most  persuasive  of  tones. 
— His  better  feelings  were  touched.  "  It  is  all  non- 
sense," he  said ;  "  they  don't  really  care  about  it. 
I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Lady  Marchmont 
has  a  wager  depending  upon  it." — "Oh,  no,  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  all  pure  love  and  affection,"  said  the 
Duchess,  laughing  ;  "  but  1  told  them  it  was  very 
hard  upon  this  poor  little  sick  wife  of  yours." 

"  The  sick  wife  will  be  only  the  more  charmed  to 
see  her  husband  when  he  returns,"  said  Jane,  laying 
her  hand  fondly  on  his  arm.  "Good-bye,  dear 
Philip;  now,  you  are  gone." — Still  he  hesitated. 
"I  will  take  excellent  care  of  her,"  said  the  Duchess ; 
"  and  it  is  a  delicious  morning  for  a  drive."  Colonel 
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Forbes'  conscience  reproached  him  so  painfully,  that 
he  withdrew  from  Jane,  and  would  not  say  good-bye. 
— "Oh!  and  here  is  your  maid  come  for  orders," 
said  the  Duchess,  as  just  at  that  instant  Katharine 
appeared  at  the  door.  "  Going  out  directly  shall 
we  say  —  Yes,  directly,"  she  repeated,  turning 
to  Katharine — "  And  now  I  must  give  orders  for 
the  pony -carriage.  Come,  my  dear  Colonel, — what ! 
still  irresolute  ?  " — His  eye  caught  Katharine's.  She 
meant  nothing — she  scarcely  understood  what  was 
going  on ;  but  he  fancied  it  reproachful,  and  it 
goaded  him.  "  Good-bye,  my  love.  Miss  Ashton, 
wrap  your  mistress  up  well,  she  is  going  with  the 
Duchess  in  the  open  pony-carriage."  He  passed 
Katharine  proudly,  and  went  down  stairs,  thankful 
that  at  any  sacrifice  he  had  at  last  decided. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

JANE  drove  with  the  Duchess  in  the  pony-carriage  ; 
came  in  less  tired  than  she  had  expected,  and  went 
down  to  luncheon  without  resting,  because  it  seemed 
uncourteous  to  remain  above  when  the  party  was  so 
small.  There  was  talking  all  the  time,  for  the  Duchess 
of  Lowther  was  seldom  known  to  be  silent.  Katha- 
rine found  her  after  luncheon  lying  on  the  sofa, 
exhausted  in  body  and  depressed  in  spirits.  She 
did  not  know  why  this  should  be,  she  said  ;  it  was 
probably  only  because  of  the  fatigue.  She  was  not 
subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  and  there  certainly 
was  no  particular  cause  for  the  feeling  now.  Katha- 
rine knew  herself  very  well  what  was  the  matter. 
Jane  was  disappointed ;  not  of  the  drive,  that  was  a 
mere  trifle,  not  to  be  thought  of  another  time  ;  but 
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the  circumstances  of  the  morning  had  been  so  like 
those  of  former  days,  they  had  brought  back  all  her 
old  feelings.  Katharine  herself  was  surprised ;  she 
had  not  yet  realised  how  long  it  must  take  to  cure  the 
indulged  fault  of  years,  and  she  had  given  Colonel 
Forbes  credit  for  stronger  feelings  of  regret  for  the 
past  than  he  had  really  felt.  She  might  have  been 
more  merciful  in  her  judgment  if  she  had  read  the 
secret  working  of  his  mind ;  but  we  see  only  the 
faults  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  struggles  against  them.  And  Co- 
lonel Forbes  had  not  yielded  without  pain ;  he  had 
not  acted  as  he  would  have  done  some  months 
before,  following  his  own  inclination  without  even 
a  thought  of  what  others  might  feel.  Selfish  he 
was  still,  but  his  selfishness  was  a  reproach  to  him. 
Even  the  very  irritation  of  feeling  which  had  at 
last  led  him  to  do  exactly  what  he  knew  Katharine, 
in  his  place,  would  not  have  done,  was  a  homage  to 
her  higher  principles.  His  esteem  was  now  so 
deep,  that  he  could  not  be  unmindful  of  her  opinion ; 
but  his  pride  was  also  so  great  that  he  would  not 
allow  to  himself  that  he  was  influenced  by  her. 
The  flinty  heart  had  been  struck  ;  but  it  required 
a  softer,  more  tender  influence,  to  bid  the  healing 
waters  flow.  Katharine  had  made  him  admire  un- 
selfishness ;  but  it  was  only  Jane  who  could  teach 
him  to  love  it. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock.  The  evening  was 
becoming  chilly,  and  Jane  drew  her  seat  nearer 
to  the  fire,  and  enjoyed  the  quietness  of  the  twi- 
light. Katharine  was  gone  down  stairs  to  tea. 
The  riders  were  expected  to  return  every  moment. 
Jane  listened  for  them  occasionally,  but  her  room 
looked  out  upon  the  flower  garden,  and  she  could 
only  catch  indistinctly  the  sounds  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  time  for  softening  thoughts,  and 
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Jane's  memory  travelled  back  through  the  course  of 
her  life,  and  read,  as  in  the  pages  of  a  living  book, 
the  steps  by  which  she  had  reached  her  present 
resting-place.  Her  life  had  not  been  happy,  but  it 
had  been  very  good  for  her ;  a  less  severe  discipline 
must  have  failed  to  work  the  merciful  end  which 
He  who  loved  her  had  marked  out  for  her.  She 
did  not  dare  to  wish  one  trial  altered,  to  think  it 
better  that  there  should  have  been  one  pang  less. 
For  herself  all  had  been  mercy,  and  for  her  husband 
surely  it  must  be  the  same.  She  tried  to  think  that 
it  would  be  so  ;  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  events 
which  were  ordered  would  do  their  work  for  him, 
as  she  could  not  but  feel  they  had  done  for  her  ; 
and,  in  the  sure  confidence  of  child-like  faith,  she 
laid  her  cares  to  rest,  and  reposed  upon  that  untiring, 
infinite  Love,  which  had  become  the  unfading  solace 
of  her  existence. 

Katharine  came  to  the  door  to  ask  how  she  was, 
and  whether  anything  could  be.  done  for  her,  and 
if  she  would  like  to  dress  for  dinner,  or  wait  till 
Colonel  Forbes  returned.  Jane  was  too  comfort- 
able, she  said,  to  move  ;  she  would  like  to  wait 
a  little  longer.  Perhaps  Katharine  would  come 
again  in  ten  minutes'  time.  Katharine  went  away, 
and  Jane  returned  to  her  quiet  reverie.  The  ten 
minutes  had  passed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twenty 
minutes ;  Jane  looked  at  her  watch  by  the  light  of 
the  fire,  and  thought  that  Katharine  must  have  mis- 
taken the  time.  She  touched  the  bell  and  listened 
to  hear  if  it  rang.  It  was  not  easy  to  tell,  for  other 
distant  sounds  caught  Jane's  ear  —  voices  and  the 
trampling  of  horses;  of  course,  the  riding-party 
returned.  She  stirred  the  fire,  drew  a  chair  near 
the  sofa,  and  arranged  the  few  books  on  the  table, 
that  the  room  might  have  a  cheerful  aspect  when 
Colonel  Forbes  came  in,  cold  and  tired  as  he  would 
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probably  be.  She  was  glad  now  that  she  had  not 
begun  to  dress,  there  would  be  quite  sufficient  time 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  before  dinner,  if  he 
would  only  come  at  once.  Still,  delay  and  great 
stillness!  That  was  strange,  when  such  a  large 
merry  party  had  just  come  in,  and  many  of  them 
occupied  apartments  close  to  hers.  But  there  was 
a  footstep  on  the  stairs — a  man's  footstep ;  it  was 
heavy  like  Colonel  Forbes'.  No ;  she  was  disap- 
pointed, it  must  have  been  Lord  Marchmont.  His 
dressing-room  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery. 
Jane  felt  impatient  and  reproached  herself.  Why 
should  she  expect  Philip  to  come  to  her  at  once  ? 
Probably  they  were  all  in  the  library  telling 
the  Duchess  what  they  had  seen  and  done.  She 
heard  the  trampling  of  the  horses  as  they  were 
led  round  to  the  stables,  and  supposed  that  the 
dressing-bell  would  ring  immediately.  That  was 
very  provoking,  it  would  prevent  her  seeing  any- 
thing of  Philip  before  dinner,  and  afterwards  there 
would  be  politics  and  music,  and  then  she  wrould 
go  to  bed  too  tired  to  talk.  But  Jane  would  not 
even  then  be  impatient.  She  rang  the  bell  quite 
gently,  and  before  she  thought  it  could  have  been 
heard,  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Duchess  of  Lowther. 

She  came  up  to  Jane  without  speaking,  and  stood 
with  her  face  hidden  from  the  light  of  the  fire, 
which,  in  these  moments  of  delay,  had  sunk  from  a 
brilliant  blaze  into  a  dull  red.  Then  she  said,  in  a 
voice  full  of  agitation,  but  which  she  was  evidently 
trying  to  keep  in  the  tone  of  indifference.  "The 
riding-party  have  returned." 

It  was  marvellous  to  Jane  afterwards,  how  the  light 
flashed  upon  her  in  that  one  moment.  She  was 
not  agitated  like  the  Duchess ;  but  she  rose  and 
stood  by  her,  and  said,  without  the  smallest  faltering 
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in  her  voice,  "  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  ; 
something  has  happened  to  Philip." — The  Duchess 
burst  into  tears :  "  An  accident,  nothing  more  ; 
pray  don't  be  frightened  ;  don't  think  it  worse  than 
it  is."  And  the  Duchess  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and 
sobbed  hysterically. — "  If  you  will  tell  me  where  he 
is  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Jane  ;  but  the  Duchess 
only  shook  her  head,  and  uttered  indistinctly:  "Not 
here,  not  here,  at  Maplestead." — "  Then  1  will  go 
to  Maplestead,"  was  Jane's  reply. — "  Yes,  yes,  your 
maid  said  she  knew  you  would ;  she  will  be  here 
directly.  Dear  Jane,  I  thought  I  could  have  done 
better ;  but  indeed  it  may  not  be  so  bad,  there  is 
no  limb  broken."  Jane  rested  against  the  wall, 
trembling  violently,  but  she  was  silent. 

When  Katharine  knocked,  it  was  the  Duchess 
who  told  her  she  might  enter.  Jane  was  cold  as  a 
marble  statue.  Katharine  went  up  to  her,  and 
gently  forcing  her  to  sit  down,  said,  "  The  carriage 
is  ordered,  ma'am  ;  it  will  be  here  directly."  Jane 
caught  her  hand,  her  lips  framed  a  word,  but  her 
voice  could  not  utter  it.  —  "  Tell  her  about  it,  Miss 
Ashton,"  said  the  Duchess  ;  "I  could  not."—"  The 
horse  plunged  and  threw  him,  and  when  they  took 
him  up  he  was  insensible ;  that  is  all  we  know," 
said  Katharine.  "  All,"  she  repeated  again.  "  It 
happened  near  Maplestead,  and  they  have  taken  him 
there.  Jane's  hand  shook  violently,  but  she  did 
not  shed  a  tear.  The  Duchess  was  frightened,  and, 
calling  Katharine  to  her,  whispered,  "  Had  we  not 
better  send  for  a  medical  man  ?  "  —  "  There  will 
be  one  at  Maplestead.  If  your  Grace  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  orders  that  the  carriage  should  be 
brought  round,  I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
thing,"  said  Katharine.  She  went  back  to  Jane,  and 
said,  in  the  same  very  quiet  way,  "  I  will  bring  your 
things,  ma'am,  if  you  will  put  them  on ;"  and  then, 
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placing  Jane's  shawl  and  bonnet  by  her  side,  she 
left  her  to  help  herself,  even  more  than  usual, 
whilst  she  busied  herself  with  packing.  The 
Duchess  seemed  perfectly  bewildered.  Unable  to 
leave  Jane,  unable  to  help  her,  she  could  only 
say  to  herself,  "  Poor  little  thing !  poor  child  ;  If 
she  could  only  cry  ! "  And  then  aloud  to  Jane, 
"  Now,  my  love,  let  me  put  your  shawl  on,  you 
will  very  soon  be  there.  I  dare  say  he  will  be  in, 
sense  then.  He  was  only  stunned,  there  was  no 
limb  broken."  Consolation,  which  Jane  might  have 
heard,  but  to  which  it  seemed  she  had  no  power  to 
reply. 

They  went  down  stairs ;  the  Duke  was  in  the 
hall,  no  one  else.  Lord  Marchmont  had  gone  to 
Maplestead.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  words  of 
comfort ;  to  say  anything  indeed  but  good-bye 
only.  Katharine  had  placed  Jane  in  the  car- 
riage, and  was  about  to  enter  it  herself  when  the  poor 
Duchess  called  her  back,  and  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
intelligible  from  broken  sobs,  "  Miss  Ashton,  you 
will  let  me  know  yourself  how  she  is.  Poor  little 
thing  !  You  will  be  sure  to  write  to  me.  I  would 
rather  hear  from  you  than  any  one." 

They  reached  Maplestead.  Jane  had  not  spoken 
a  word  during  the  long  twelve  miles'  drive.  She 
would  not  even  lean  back  in  the  carriage  ;  but,  sit- 
ting upright,  gazed  fixedly  on  the  trees,  and  hedges, 
and  fields,  as  they  seemed  to  flee  from  them  in  the 
twilight.  Lord  Marchmont  came  to  the  hall-door, 
and  she  took  his  arm,  and  went  upstairs  mechani- 
cally. Katharine  followed.  Lord  Marchmont  left 
them  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Forbes'  room.  Jane 
opened  it  herself  and  went  in.  The  curtain  was 
drawn  around  the  bed,  and  she  pushed  it  aside 
with  a  slow  determination  which  was  fearful  in 
its  self-command.  She  gazed  upon  her  husband, 
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but  there  was  no  eye  to  notice  her;  she  touched 
his  hand,  but  it  was  deadly  cold;  at  last  she  mur- 
mured '  Philip,'  and  the  soft  sound  of  her  own  voice, 
as  it  seemed  to  echo  through  the  silent  room,  touched 
the  over-strained  chord  of  feeling,  and  sinking  on 
her  knees,  she  hid  her  face  by  the  bedside,  and 
wept  in  anguish. 

Katharine  was  comforted  then,  and  left  her. 
Mr.  Fowler  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  she 
went  to  speak  to  him.  He  said  it  was  a  critical 
case.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  one  of 
great  danger,  but  he  recommended  further  advice. 
The  injury  was  very  complicated,  principally  on  the 
head ;  it  was  worse  than  a  broken  limb.  He  did 
not  think,  however,  that  there  was  any  fear  of  the 
brain,  which  was  what  Katharine  most  dreaded,  and 
he  thought  that  Colonel  Forbes  might  be  restored  to 
sense  before  many  hours  were  past.  Even  then 
Katharine  was  struck  with  Mr.  Fowler's  manner. 
His  great  anxiety  was  for  Jane.  He  begged  that 
she  might  not  be  allowed  to  sit  up,  or  exert  her- 
self. He  reminded  Katharine  again  and  again, 
that  she  was  to  speak  of  everything  cheerfully,  and 
that  she  was  not  to  repeat  all  he  might  say  to  her ; 
and  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  Jane 
herself  came  in,  his  manner  was  almost  painful  to 
Katharine,  there  was  so  much  more  hope  in  it  than 
she  could  think  him  justified  in  giving,  knowing  as 
he  did  the  peril  of  the  case. 

Jane  was  as  anxious  now  as  she  had  been 
apparently  stony  before,  but  still  all  was  done 
and  said  with  great  outward  composure  of  manner. 
She  made  Mr.  Fowler  give  every  direction  to  her- 
self, and  even  suggested  things  which  might  be 
necessary.  It  was  as  if  she  had  cast  off  all  the 
shrinking  timidity  and  nervousness  of  her  character, 
and  her  spirit  had  suddenly  risen  to  new  energy  in 
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the  consciousness  of  a  great  emergency.  Katharine 
asked  her  if  she  was  tired,  and  she  said,  yes,  she 
thought  she  was  ;  but  she  did  not  sit  down,  except 
for  a  few  minutes,  for  nearly  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  she  consented  to  have  a  sofa  moved 
near  the  bed,  and  lay  down  upon  it ;  but  she  did 
not  close  her  eyes,  and  watched  every  restless  move- 
ment of  her  husband,  and  started  up  at  every  sound, 
in  a  way  which  gave  little  hope  of  her  obtaining 
any  rest  through  the  night.  Katharine  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  all  this — it  was  Mr.  Fowler's  advice. 
Opposition,  he  said,  would  be  worse  for  her  than 
any  other  excitement ;  but  he  promised  to  give  her 
a  sleeping  draught,  which  might  procure  her  some 
hours'  rest,  and  by  that  time,  his  own  opinion  was, 
that  Colonel  Forbes  would  be  restored  to  sense. 

Katharine  did  not  know  what  she  had  gone 
through  herself,  till  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
when  Jane  having  consented  to  sleep  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, and  Barnes  being  placed  as  a  watcher 
by  Colonel  Forbes,  she  found  herself  at  liberty  to 
retire  to  her  own  room,  and  began  to  write  a  hasty 
note  to  Charles.  The  effects  of  fatigue  and  fear 
then  were  painfully  felt.  Her  hand  shook  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  hold  her  pen,  and  it  seemed  at 
first  impossible  to  collect  her  thoughts,  so  as  to 
frame  a  connected  sentence  ;  but  the  consciousness 
of  perfect  sympathy,  and  the  thought  of  his  love, 
were  unspeakably  resting ;  and  at  last  wearied  out 
in  body,  yet  soothed  in  mind,  she  fell  into  a  dis- 
turbed sleep. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

[APLESTEAD  was  strangely  unnatural  the  next 
morning.  Lord  Marchmont  breakfasted  alone  in 
the  library,  preparatory  to  his  return  to  the  Castle. 
Mr.  Fowler  waited  in  Colonel  Forbes'  bedroom  for 
the  arrival  of  a  surgeon  from  the  county  town.  Jane, 
the  first  agony  of  excitement  over,  lay  almost  as 
helpless  as  her  husband  in  the  dressing-room  ;  and 
Katharine,  still  thinking  first  of  her,  endeavoured 
to  soothe  the  eager  fears  with  which  she  listened  to 
every  sound,  by  reading  to  her  the  morning  Psalms. 
Mr.  Fowler  was  mistaken.  Colonel  Forbes  did 
not  recover  his  consciousness  in  a  few  hours.  The 
injury  seemed  worse  than  had  at  first  been  antici- 
pated ;  fever  was  coming  on,  and  in  the  few  words 
he  uttered  there  were  signs  of  delirium.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  keep  all  this  from  Jane,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  Katharine  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  to  try  to  deceive  her.  What- 
ever she  had  to  say  herself  she  said  openly.  She 
told  her  that  the  symptoms  were  not  so  good  ;  that 
Mr.  Fowler  was  very  anxious,  but  not  in  any  way 
hopeless ;  and  Jane's  mind  rested  upon  every  word 
which  Katharine  spoke  with  that  perfect  convic- 
tion of  truth  which  alone  can  give  repose.  She 
was  very  winning  and  touching  in  her  grief;  so 
thoughtful,  and  gentle,  and  obedient, — yet  so  un- 
utterably wretched.  Katharine  read  truly  all  that 
was  in  her  mind,  —  the  agonising  suspense,  the 
intensity  of  her  inward  entreaty  that  her  husband 
might  not  be  taken  from  her  suddenly,  without 
preparation.  It  could  not  be  spoken  of — that  over- 
whelming thought  of  awe  ;  but  the  hours  were 
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passed  in  stillness  and  prayer  by  his  bedside  ;  and 
Jane  would  often  sit  with  Katharine's  hand  in  hers, 
tears  coursing  each  other  down  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eager  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  so  dear  to  her,  as  if 
striving  to  read  by  the  prophetic  power  of  her  deep 
love  the  fate  that  was  reserved  for  them  both. 

Strange  it  might  have  seemed  that  one  already 
so  purified  by  suffering  should  be  called  upon  to 
endure  such  bitter  grief.  But  who  may  venture  to 
judge  what  shall  be  needed  for  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  soul  for  Heaven,  before  that  work  is 
accomplished  ? 

So  passed  the  morning  hours ;  in  the  afternoon 
the  new  surgeon  arrived,  and  fresh  remedies  were 
adopted;  in  the  evening,  as  Jane  stood  bending 
over  her  husband,  he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  whispered  her  name.  That  was  a  mo- 
ment of  exquisite  happiness — almost  it  repaid  her 
for  the  long  hours  of  agony  which  had  gone  before. 
Yet  it  was  not  to  last.  There  was  a  fear  of  relapse 
— a  dread  of  some  internal  injury  not  yet  disco- 
vered— and  again  Jane's  spirit  sank,  not  as  it  had 
done  before  (for  he  knew  her,  and  could  speak  to 
her),  but  yet  with  anticipations  of  evil  which  she 
could  not  conquer. 

Moments  in  a  sick  room  pass  very  slowly,  and 
days  are  weeks  to  the  watchers  by  a  bed  of  suffer- 
ing. A  dreary  calmness  brooded  over  Maplestead  — 
not  so  much  the  quietness  after  a  tempest  which  has 
past  as  the  dulness  of  dread,  lest  another  may  be  ga- 
thering. Three  days  after  the  accident  the  household 
had  fallen  into  the  habits  natural  to  anxiety  and  nurs- 
ing. There  were  those  who  waited  by  day,  and  those 
who  sat  up  at  night ;  and  by  these  duties  all  others 
were  regulated.  Silence  fell  like  the  shadow  of 
death  upon  the  empty  chambers,  the  deserted  pas- 
sages ;  laughter  sank  into  a  smile ;  words  of  wel- 
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come  were  exchanged  for  looks  of  anxious  inquiry  ; 
and  rumour,  busy  with  the  events  of  which  it  caught 
only  the  distant  sound,  already  occupied  itself  with 
thoughts  of  the  future. 

Candidates  for  the  anticipated  vacant  seat  in  par- 
liament were  suggested  by  significant  glances  and 
circuitous  modes  of  speech.  Votes  were  reckoned 
in  private,  and  vague  propositions  made  with  the 
idea  of  sounding  the  minds  of  certain  influential 
persons.  Outwardly,  all  was  decorous  sympathy ; 
but  grave  looks  and  altered  tones  showed  clearly 
that  the  people  of  Rilworth  believed  that  Colonel 
Forbes  would  die. 

Did  he  think  so  himself?  Did  the  echo  of  that 
solemn  undertone,  the  ground-swell  of  death,  reach 
to  his  sick-chamber  ?  Such  seasons  are  not  always 
those  of  clear  perception.  The  body  holds  the 
mastery  over  the  soul,  and  thought  and  feeling  are 
too  often  devoted  wholly  to  its  service.  Colonel 
Forbes  thought  of  little  but  his  own  suffering  at 
first.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  he  was  not  used 
to  it.  It  seemed  a  hardship,  and  it  surprised  him. 
But  he  never  imagined  that  it  would  not  be  sub- 
dued in  time ;  he  did  not  even  realise  the  fact  that 
he  had  ever  been  in  danger.  But  the  sharp  pain 
did  not  subside.,  and  still  there  were  grave  faces 
around  his  bed,  and  long  and  anxious  consultations  ; 
and  at  last— it  was  a  week  after  the  accident — Jane 
stood  by  his  bedside,  and  told  him  that  she  had  a 
favour  to  ask — a  great  favour — he  must  not  deny 
her;  she  wished  that  Doctor  Lowe  should  be  sent 
for.  He  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  "  Lowe,  my 
dear!  you  are  laughing  at  me.  What  good  can 
Lowe  do  me  ?  " — "  None,  perhaps,"  said  Jane,  sadly, 
"  except  be  a  comfort  to  me." — "  But,  my  love,  I 
must  not  have  you  fanciful.  You  must  not  be  over 
anxious  about  me,  Jane,"  and  he  gazed  at  her 
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kindly  and  sorrowfully. —  "  Mr.  Fowler  would  be 
more  satisfied,"  said  Jane. — "  Fowler  is  a  fool ! "  he 
exclaimed,  in  his  old  impatient  way ;  but  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  spoken  so  when  he  saw  how  Jane's  coun- 
tenance changed,  and  he  smiled  and  called  her  his 
foolish,  little,  anxious  wife. — **  Then  we  may  send 
for  Dr.  Lowe,"  said  Jane,  timidly. —  "  Send  for  any 
doctor  you  please,  my  love,  but  don't  flatter  yourself 
that  he  or  any  one  else  will  do  me  any  good.  Time 
is  the  only  thing.  If  I  could  but  get  up  my  appe- 
tite, and  sleep  better,  and  be  rid  of  this  terrible, 
dull  aching  at  my  side,  I  should  be  quite  myself." 
— "  Yes,"  said  Jane  ;  "  but,  dear  Philip,  you  would 
not  object  to  see  Dr.  Lowe  if  it  made  me  happier?" 
— "  I  don't  object  to  anything,  my  love ;  but  I  don't 
like  you  to  wear  yourself  out  with  fancies.  You 
look  like  a  ghost  as  it  is.  Why  don't  you  lie  down?" 
—  "I  cannot  rest,  Philip ;  I  would  rather  sit  by 
you." — "  Not  rest,  you  foolish  child?  What  is  there 
to  prevent  your  resting  ?  There  are  plenty  to  do 
anything  I  may  require." — "  But  I  would  rather  do 
it  all  myself,  dear  Philip,  if  I  might."  He  tried  to 
turn  in  the  bed  to  look  at  her,  but  weakness  and 
pain  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  groaned  in 
suffering.  Jane  went  round  to  the  other  side,  and 
endeavoured  to  ease  him  by  raising  the  pillows ;  he 
scarcely  thanked  her,  but  he  did  not  like  her  to  go 
away,  and  she  stood  by  him  in  silence.  Presently 
something  seemed  to  cross  his  mind  as  to  what  had 
been  said,  and  he  asked  again,  "What  made  you 
think,  Jane,  of  sending  for  Lowe?" — "It  was  not 
my  thought,"  said  Jane,  gently. — "  Oh  !  then  it  was 
Miss  Ashton's.  Sensible  woman  as  she  is,  I  wonder 
she  does  not  know  better  than  to  indulge  in  fancies." 
— "No,  it  was  not  Katharine,"  replied  Jane  ;  "it  was 
Mr.  Fowler.  I  thought  I  said  so."  Colonel  Forbes  did 
not  reply  ;  his  face  was  turned  aside,  and  she  could 
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not  see  its  expression.  He  did  not  move  again,  but 
seemed  likely  to  sleep,  yet  the  ringing  of  the  hall- 
door  bell  roused  him,  and  he  said,  "  If  that  is 
Fowler,  I  wish  to  see  him  alone."  Jane  left  him, 
and  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Katharine 
met  her  there,  and  asked  how  Colonel  Forbes  was. 
"  Much  the  same,  perhaps  in  rather  more  pain."  It 
seemed  as  if  all  her  energy  had  suddenly  forsaken 
her,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  upper  step  of  the  stair- 
case and  cried  bitterly. — "He  will  allow  Dr.  Lowe 
to  be  sent  for  I  hope,  ma'am  ? "  said  Katharine. — 
"  Yes,  he  says  so  now  ;  but  he  may  change  again. 
Oh,  Katharine,  he  thinks  so  lightly  about  it  all !" 
This  was  the  root  of  her  grief,  and  Katharine  could 
not  comfort  it. — "  I  will  go  down  and  speak  to  Mr. 
Fowler,"  she  said,  trying  to  divert  Jane's  thoughts ; 
"and  I  will  tell  you,  ma'am,  before  he  goes."  And 
as  Mr.  Fowler  was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs, 
Jane  rose  up  suddenly,  and  rushed  away. 

It  was  not  a  long  conference  between  Colonel 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Fowler ;  when  it  was  ended  Mr. 
Fowler  sat  down  in  the  library  to  write  to  Dr.  Lowe. 
Strict  orders  were  given  for  perfect  stillness ;  it  was 
thought  that  Colonel  Forbes  would  sleep. 

And  he  did  sleep  for  a  few  moments — nature  was 
worn  out  by  pain  ;  but  it  was  only  a  short  repose  ; 
he  woke  to  toss  his  head  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
and  moan  in  the  extremity  of  his  suffering,  and 
then  try  to  sleep  again,  and  all  the  time  to  have  be- 
fore him  a  horrible  phantom — yet  not  a  phantom,  a 
reality — a  presence  of  danger  from  which  he  could 
not  escape — a  fear  which  could  not  be  soothed — an 
anguish  for  which  he  could  find  no  opiate. 

He  was  a  brave  man — physically  brave ;  he  would 

have  faced  death  in  the  battle-field,  and  called  it 

glory ;  but  to  know  that  it  might  be  stealing  upon 

him  unperceived ;  to  be  called  to  meet  his  enemy 

Y  4 
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calmy  and  deliberately,  with  memory  busied  in  the 
past,  and  conscience  goading  him  to  gaze  upon 
the  future, — that  was  a  trial  for  which  no  mortal 
strength  could  suffice. 

He  had  asked  the  question,  and  it  had  been 
answered  unflinchingly  as  it  was  put ;  for  who  would 
have  thought  of  hiding  the  truth  from  a  man 
strong  in  mental  power  like  Colonel  Forbes?  The 
internal  injury  had  not  yet  been  reached  ;  if  this 
were  not  soon  done,  a  few  days,  Mr.  Fowler  be- 
lieved, would  probably  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  skill.  That  was  the  thought  which  Colonel 
Forbes  carried  with  him  to  his  dreams,  and  brought 
back  with  him  to  his  waking  hours.  He  did  not 
speak  of  it ;  he  did  not  speak,  indeed,  of  any- 
thing for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  except  what 
might  concern  his  illness.  Jane  thought  him 
drowsy,  and  he  allowed  her  to  believe  it ;  or  if  he 
moaned  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  she  fancied 
that  the  pain  he  endured  was  becoming  more  un- 
bearable. 

She  might  have  been  happier  if  she  had  known 
the  truth  ;  any  suffering  would,  in  her  eyes,  have 
been  better  than  the  insensibility  which  she  be- 
lieved had  stolen  over  his  heart,  and  from  which 
she  did  not  dare,  in  his  present  state,  to  rouse  him. 

That  was  a  very  long  day,  for  Dr.  Lowe  could 
scarcely  arrive  till  the  evening.  Katharine  had 
sat  up  the  previous  night,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
some  rest,  as  it  was  possible  her  services  might  be 
required  again  till  very  late. 

About  four  o'clock  she  went  into  Colonel  Forbes' 
room,  and  found  him  lying  in  the  same  apparently 
torpid  state,  and  Jane  half-sitting,  half-reclining, 
in  an  arm-chair  placed  by  the  bedside ;  a  servant 
was  in  the  dressing-room,  so  that  everything  could 
be  procured  that  might  be  wanted  ;  and  Katharine, 
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feeling  that  her  own  strength  and  spirits  must  be  re- 
cruited, if  she  hoped  to  be  of  any  use,  asked  if  she 
could  be  spared  to  take  a  few  turns  in  the  park. 
Jane  smiled  an  assent,  and  begged  that  she  would 
stay  as  long  as  she  possibly  could, — nothing  would 
be  wanted  till  Dr.  Lowe  came.  There  was  such 
a  ghastly  attempt  at  cheerfulness  in  her  manner  as 
she  said  this,  that  Katharine  could  scarcely  sum- 
mon courage  to  leave  her ;  but  Jane  insisted  upon 
it  strongly,  and  Katharine  went  out. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

THE  evening  was  very  mild,  warm  as  April,  though 
the  season  was  only  the  beginning  of  March.  Katha- 
rine walked  towards  Moorlands,  it  was  her  natural 
direction  whenever  she  was  alone.  The  thoughts 
which  it  awoke  were  often  mournful,  but  they  were 
more  interesting  to  her  than  any  others.  She  went 
on  slowly  this  evening,  thinking  less  perhaps  of 
herself  and  those  immediately  belonging  to  her,  than 
usual.  The  suspense  of  life  or  death  in  whatever 
form  it  may  present  itself,  for  the  time  absorbs 
into  itself  all  other  interests.  That  last  week 
had  been  like  a  horrible  dream  from  which  Katha- 
rine had  not  yet  awakened.  All  was  changed,  even 
Jane  herself;  she  was  living  a  life  most  strange  for 
her,  a  life  which  Katharine  would,  a  short  time  be- 
fore have  thought  must  be  fatal  to  her;  yet  she  was 
bearing  up  against  it,  and  never  allowed  that  her 
strength  was  giving  way.  If  she  neither  ate  nor 
slept  (and  Katharine  knew  that  it  was  seldom  she 
could  do  either),  the  excessive  fatigue  seemed  to 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  her.  And  she  was  in 
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general  too  very  calm,  though  once  or  twice  Katha- 
rine had  detected  symptoms  of  nervousness,  which 
without  great  self-command  would  have  seemed 
likely  to  be  uncontrollable.  Could  all  this  last?  and 
if  it  did  not ,  what  would  be  the  re-action  ?  Katha- 
rine trembled  to  think;  she  tried  resolutely  to  turn 
from  all  fear  and  trust ;  but  that  was  not  so  easily 
done,  for  still  unbidden,  the  thought  came  again  and 
again,  stealthily  creeping  into  her  mind  in  every 
form,  till  they  had  carried  her  far  into  days  which 
she  might  never  live  herself  to  see,  but  in  which  she 
had  traced  the  course  of  the  children,  orphans  as  it 
seemed  probable  they  might  soon  be;  and  mourned 
for  sorrow,  the  very  beginning  of  which  might  still, 
in  the  Mercy  of  God,  be  spared  them. 

Katharine  was  conscious  then  how  little  such 
thoughts  could  profit  her,  and  raising  her  eyes  to 
give  herself  new  impressions  she  saw  standing 
directly  before  her, — Charles Ronaldson.  Her  excla- 
mation of  intense  delight  jarred  upon  her  own 
ears,  it  seemed  unfeeling;  but  it  was  the  sweetest 
music  to  him;  and  as  he  drew  her  arm  within  his, 
he  said,  "I  had  thought  of  writing,  but  I  should 
have  lost  great  happiness,  the  happiness  of  contrast. 
Katharine,  it  seems  now  that  I  would  not  for  worlds 
have  been  spared  those  years  of  trial,  if  with  them 
I  must  have  lost  also  the  blessedness  of  feeling 
that  all  is  now  so  different." — "  So  very,  very  dif- 
ferent!" repeated  Katharine;  "  it  almost  seems  wrong 
to  feel  how  light  every  trouble  is  when  you  are 
near." — "But  you  have  had  great  trouble,"  he  said, 
"  that  made  me  so  anxious  to  come.  I  knew  I  might 
be  here  to-day,  and  remain  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, but  I  would  not  tell  you  for  fear  of  dis- 
appointment. You  are  looking  terribly  worn, 
dearest." — "Every  one  is  that  now  at  Maplestead," 
said  Katharine ;  "  but  no  one  thinks  of  it,  dear 
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Charles;  it  has  been,  and  is,  a  terrible  time." — "Is  ? 
but  Colonel  Forbes  is  surely  out  of  danger?" — "  He 
is  in  sense,"  said  Katharine;  "but  no  one  can  say 
more.  Mr.  Fowler  thinks  badly  of  him." — "And 
Mrs.  Forbes  ?  " — "  I  don't  know  how  she  is,  I  could 
never  describe  it,  it  is  wonderful;  but  it  cannot 
last."  He  turned  round  to  her  quickly;  "Katharine, 
I  am  fearfully  selfish,  but  I  must  ask, —  you  will  not 
let  all  this  make  a  difference?"  She  did  not  instantly 
answer,  for  her  heart  beat  very  quickly,  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  have  failed  her.  He  stopped  suddenly, 
and  was  about  to  repeat  the  question,  but  she  inter- 
rupted him:  "Charles,  I  have  promised,  and  my  first 
duty  is  now  to  you.  You  will  trust  me  ?  " — "  Im- 
plicitly, as  I  would  trust  the  word  of  an  angel.  God 
forgive  me,  if  my  fear  was  wrong."  He  walked  on 
silently,  it  seemed  as  if  his  conscience  was  reproach- 
ing him.  They  sat  down  under  the  branches  of  a 
spreading  oak,  still,  however,  leafless.  The  unusual 
warmth  of  the  evening  seemed  oppressive  to  him, 
and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  it  down  beside  him. 
Katharine  took  it  up.  "  I  will  rule  for  once,"  she 
said  ;  "  you  shall  not  take  cold."  He  smiled,  and 
answered,  "  You  shall  rule  for  always,  if  you  will ;  I 
can  have  no  jealousy  of  your  authority." — "I  would 
not  trust  you,"  replied  Katharine  ;  "  I  am  not  your 
wife  yet." — "And  you  think  I  shall  change?"  he 
said. — "No  indeed,  indeed,  I  think  only  that  you 
will  one  day  become  accustomed  to  me,  and  see 
me  as  I  am. — Oh  !  Charles  ; "  and  she  sighed,  "  that 
is  the  fear  which  would  frighten  me,  if  anything 
could,  when  I  think  of  you."-r-"  It  may  be  a  mutual 
fear,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  but  Katharine,''  and  his 
voice  grew  more  cheerful,  "we  have  known  each 
other  long  enough." — "Yes,  but  still, —  don't  think 
I  am  speaking  or  thinking  of  ourselves  —  I  could 
not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  afraid;  but  when  one 
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sees  what  may  be  the  end  of  deep  love,  how  it  may 
all  melt  away,  it  does  frighten  one." — "There  must 
have  been  a  fault  at  the  beginning  in  those  cases," 
he  replied. — "Not  always,"  said  Katharine,  thought- 
fully.— "We  can  never  tell,"  he  replied;  "people 
are  punished  for  faults  of  ignorance,  as  well  as 
for  those  which  are  wilful.  Perhaps  in  questions 
of  marriage,  ignorance  is  in  a  measure  wilful;  we 
will  riot  see  what  we  do  not  like  to  see,  and  yet  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  faults  which  are  exhibited  to 
others  before  marriage,  will  be  exhibited  to  our- 
selves afterwards.  "  Constant  little  faults  would 
weary  my  love,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Katharine;  "daily 
selfishness  for  instance.  I  could  much  better  bear 
many  greater  failings." — Charles  laughed.  "Thank 
you,  I  shall  know  now  what  I  have  to  expect." — "  I 
don't  think  you  have  any  faults,"  said  Katharine, 
simply;  "that  is,"  she  added,  as  she  saw  him  look 
grave,  "  I  can't  see  them." — "  Take  them  upon 
faith,  dearest,"  he  answered  ;  "it  will  be  happier 
for  us  both.  But  tell  me  more  about  Maplestead. 
Is  Mrs.  Forbes  so  very  miserably  anxious  ?  " — "  The 
grief  has  passed  beyond  my  sympathy  now,"  said 
Katharine ;  "  we  never  speak  of  it.  And  I  am 
allowed  to  do  very  little.  That  frets  me,  sometimes, 
I  seem  suddenly  to  have  become  nothing." — "  Then 
you  will  have  more  time  to  spare  for  me/'  he  said  ; 
•"  but,  Katharine,  she  will  surely  break  down  sud- 
denly."— "That  is  my  fear,"  she  replied;  "but  I 
must  not  talk  about  it,  Charles,  it  unfits  me  for 
what  I  have  to  do ;  and  though  I  say  that  I  am 
allowed  to  do  nothing,  I  know  that  really  it  is  of 
consequence  that  I  should  be  able  to  keep  up,  if  it 
is  only  to  prevent  other  people  from  blundering." — 
"  And  Mrs.  Forbes  then  does  nothing  but  attend  to 
her  husband  ?"  said  Charles. — "  I  do  not  think  she 
has  a  thought  for  anything  else,"  replied  Katharine; 
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"though  I  have  known  her  so  long  and  so  inti- 
mately, I  never  understood  till  now  what  her  feel- 
ing for  him  is.  I  am  sure  he  himself  has  never 
comprehended  it  in  the  least.  He  would  have  been 
a  different  man  if  he  had  done  so."  —  "He  may 
have  comprehended  it,"  said  Charles,  "  without 
returning  it." — "No,"  replied  Katharine;  "I  do 
not  think  that  is  possible.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
comprehend  anything  in  feeling  except  from  our 
own  feeling." — "  That  means  that  Colonel  Forbes  is 
selfish,  and  does  not  understand  unselfishness,"  said 
Charles ;  "  you  are  very  cautious,  Katharine,  but 
the  world  has  known  that  long  ago."  Katharine 
sighed.  "  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  your  doctrine, 
though,"  he  continued;  "I  could  never  say  that  my 
love  was  not  selfish,  and  yet,  indeed,  I  trust  I  can 
understand  yours." — "Your  love  is  not  selfish,"  said 
Katharine  ;  "  if  it  had  been  I  should  not  be  where 
I  am,— at  Maplestead.  Oh  !  Charles,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise— I  may  say  it ;  may  I  not,  now  ? — I  could 
not  have  loved  you."  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  in  a  low  voice  said,  "  That  frightens  me ; 
I  may  have  deceived  you." — "  No,"  exclaimed  Ka- 
tharine, eagerly,  "  impossible  ;  with  the  experience 
of  such  long  years,  impossible.  It  is  the  realisation 
of  the  dream  which  I  have  had  from  childhood  ; " 
she  continued.  "  From  the  first  moment,  that 
is,  when  I  could  think  what  love  might  be.  It  has 
been  such  a  marvel  to  me  ;  I  have  seen  it  so  unlike, 
so  very  unlike  anything  that  I  could  esteem  or 
desire ;  and  I  was  told  that  it  could  not  be  different, 
—  that  it  must  always  make  people  forgetful  of 
others,  that  it  must  take  the  place  for  the  time,  even 
of  the  highest,  most  unearthly  love ;  and  so  I 
dreaded  it.  I  shrank  even  from  the  thought  of  it, 
or  if  I  did  think,  I  had  my  own  visions,  but  they 
were  lonely  ones,  I  had  no  one  to  share  them  with  ; 
no  one  could  understand  them." — "It  may  be  so 
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still,"  he  said,  interrupting  her.  She  smiled  brightly, 
and  replied,  "  I  have  no  fear.  We  could  not  love 
each  other  if  we  did  not  love  God  first."  They 
stood  up  to  return  to  the  house,  for  it  was  late,  and 
the  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  horizon.  Charles 
lingered  still,  leaning  against  the  tree.  "Katha- 
rine," he  said,  "  it  is  very  hard  to  part  with  this 
indefinite  time  before  me  ;  harder  now  than  it  was 
months  ago." — "It  shall  not  be  parting  for  one 
moment  longer  than  you  yourself  shall  say  is  right," 
she  replied ;  and  then,  as  a  blush  crimsoned  her 
face,  she  added,  "  Have  I  not  said  more  than  even 
you  would  venture  to  ask?"  The  answer  was  in 
action,  not  in  words,  but  the  kiss  which  he  imprinted 
on  her  forehead  showed  that  even  he  was  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

THAT  evening  Jane  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band, and  prayed,  as  only  those  can  pray  who  feel 
that  on  the  balance  of  life  or  death  hangs  the  destiny, 
not  of  Time  but  of  Eternity.  She  might  have  de- 
ceived herself  before,  but  she  could  do  so  no  longer. 
The  little  faults  in  daily  life  so  constant  as  scarcely 
to  be  regarded ;  the  habitual  neglect,  the  increas- 
ing indifference  to  religion,  which  had  been  dawning 
upon  her  for  years,  stood  forth  now  in  startling 
clearness.  He,  whom  with  all  the  clinging  tender- 
ness of  her  nature,  she  had  loved  through  years  of 
disappointment  and  indifference,  was  about,  it  might 
be,  to  pass  into  the  dread  presence  of  his  Maker, 
with  the  burden  of  those  years  still  upon  his  con- 
science. Oh!  for  an  arm  to  rouse  him  while  yet 
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there  was   time  —  a  voice   to  whisper  in  his  ear, 
"  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God." 

But  he  lay  silent  —  suffering  ;  unthinking,  so  it 
seemed,  of  all  but  the  physical  pain  he  was  en- 
during ;  anxious,  so  it  seemed,  for  nothing  but  the 
arrival  of  the  physician  who  might  soothe  him  with 
the  flattering  hope  that  death  was  yet  far  off.  Many 
times  he  had  asked  to  be  told  the  hour,  sent  mes- 
sengers down  the  avenue  to  look  out  for  the 
carriage  ;  at  last  Katharine  herself  was  stationed  at 
the  window  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  Dr. 
Lowe's  arrival.  It  was  the  agonising  longing  for 
life,  —  did  he  think  what  was  involved  in  it  ? 
"  There  are  the  carriage  wheels,  —  I  hear  them," 
and  Jane  staggered  rather  than  walked  to  the 
window  at  which  Katharine  was  standing.  The 
carriage  turned  into  the  avenue.  Jane  turned  more 
than  pale,  her  face  was  death-like.  "  Go  to  meer, 
him,  Katharine,"  she  said  ;  "  take  him  to  the 
dressing-room,  I  will  follow  you  ;"  and  then  slowly 
she  returned  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "Philip, 
dear,  Dr.  Lowe  is  come."  He  looked  his  compre- 
hension of  her  meaning,  but  he  did  not  express 
either  pleasure  or  pain ;  and  she  sat  down  again, 
for  she  could  not  stand.  There  was  an  intense 
stillness  in  the  house;  the  hall-door  was  far  off,  and 
they  could  not  hear  the  carriage  drive  up.  Colonel 
Forbes'  hand  rested  on  the  coverlid;  he  raised 
himself  up  feebly,  and  laid  it  upon  Jane's  head,  as 
she  leant  it  against  his  pillow.  "Jane,  my  best 
treasure  ; "  she  started,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  caught  his  hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. — 
"  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  forgiven,"  and  sinking 
back  again,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  Jane,  as  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible  she  repeated  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  could  not  tell,  even  by  the  motion  of  his 
lips,  that  he  was  conscious  of  her  words. 
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Low  voices  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Jane  said  quietly  to  her  husband,  "  VYill  you  see 
Dr.  Lowe  now  ?  "  and  he  faintly  gave  assent,  and  she 
went  in.  Katharine  was  there  too.  Jane's  manner 
was,  what  it  had  ever  been,  composed  almost  to 
coldness,  but  something  in  her  tone  struck  Katha- 
rine as  changed ;  it  was  as  if  she  breathed  more 
freely.  Dr.  Lowe  forbade  her  going  back,  he 
wished  to  be  alone  with  his  patient,  he  said  ;  at 
least  with  only  the  medical  man  who  had  been 
attending  him.  Jane  seated  herself,  but  she  did 
not  appear  to  want  support.  Her  limbs  seemed 
rigid.  Katharine  stood  by  her,  and  neither  of  them 
spoke. 

Long,  long,  very  long  it  appeared  to  Katharine. 
Jane  had  no  consciousness  of  time ;  she  was  not 
living  in  this  world.  Some  one  in  the  inner  room 
twisted  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  then  went  back 
again.  Katharine's  knees  trembled  violently ;  she 
leant  against  the  wall.  Jane  looked  up  : — "You 
had  better  sit  down,  Katharine,  you  will  be  tired ; " 
and  Katharine  took  her  place  in  the  window-seat. 
Again  the  handle  of  the  door  was  touched.  Mr. 
Fowler  opened  it,  and  asked  for  paper,  and  pens,  and 
ink.  It  was  Jane  who  gave  them.  Katharine's 
head  was  dizzy ;  she  could  not  see  where  they 
were.  Once  more  a  step  was  heard,  slow  and 
heavy,  —  then  a  pause, —  a  murmuring  consultation. 
Katharine  glanced  at  Jane,  and  saw  that  her  hands 
were  clasped  together,  as  if  held  by  bars  of  iron, 
but  even  then  there  was  but  the  stern  compression 
of  the  lips,  the  dark  deep  line  around  the  fixed 
eye,  to  mark  the  inward  agony.  And  the  door 
opened,  and  the  physician  entered.  Katharine 
could  not  go.  She  stood  behind  Jane's  chair.  Dr. 
Lowe  spoke  at  once.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  he  is 
very  ill,  but  there  is  much  to  hope ;  "  and  the  rush 
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of  Jane's  tears  was  like  the  torrent  of  rain  which 
tells  that  the  darkness  of  the  thunder-cloud  has 
passed. 

Pie  spoke  kindly  and  soothingly  to  her,  as  one 
who  had  known  her  long,  and  shared  her  fears  with 
more  than  ordinary  sympathy.  He  said  that  the 
symptoms  which  had  alarmed  them  were  not  as 
dangerous  as  had  been  supposed  ;  that  the  shock 
Colonel  Forbes  had  received  was  very  great,  but 
that  with  a  naturally  strong  constitution  there  was 
no  reason  to  fear  that  he  would  not  ultimately  rally. 
But  he  said  also  that  he  would  not  deceive  her  by 
telling  her  there  was  no  cause  to  fear ;  until  the  pain 
was  entirely  subdued,  there  must  be.  And  Jane 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  Katharine 
heard  her  murmur,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Colonel  Forbes  hovered  between  life  and  death ; 
each  day  saw  but  little  change.  The  pain,  the 
symptom  of  danger,  was  very  obstinate;  but  it  did 
begin  to  subside  at  last,  and  he  was  able,  though 
very  weak,  to  be  moved  from  his  bed  to  the  sola, 
ane  nursed  him  still ;  he  would  bear  no  other 
ttendant ;  or  rather,  if  he  spoke  of  bearing  it,  her 
Itered  countenance  showed  the  pain  he  was  giving 
y  the  proposal.  So  they  passed  hour  after  hour 
together.  He  spoke  little,  except  to  ask  Jane  how 
she  felt,  and  beg  her  not  to  tire  herself,  but  lay 

;iietly  thinking.  Jane  sat  by  him,  and  sometimes 
ad  to  him  for  a  short  time,  though  in  a  feeble 
>ice,  for  her  breath  was  short  and  faint.  He 
emed  to  have  no  choice  as  to  the  book.  It  was 
always  left  to  Jane  to  say  what  it  should  be ; 
and  his  thoughts  frequently  seemed  wandering  to 
ther  things.  But  she  read  on  still ;  it  was  enough 
'or  her  happiness  that  the  sound  of  her  voice  cheered 
him.  Often  he  gazed  upon  her  fixedly,  arid  there 


were  moments  when  the  dark  knitting  of  the  brow 
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\vhich  had  once  betokened  his  inward  agitation, 
was  seen  again  working  almost  convulsively.  But 
if  she  asked  what  ailed  him,  it  was  gone. 

Since  that  one  prayer  for  her  prayers,  uttered  as 
in  the  very  presence  of  death,-  not  one  word  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
except  that  he  would,  morning  and  evening,  point  to 
the  Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  and  ask  her  to  read  to 
him  ;  and  then  his  voice  would  be  heard  in  the 
Confession  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  at  the  close 
he  would  thank  her,  and  bid  her  kiss  him. 

Was  he  penitent?  was  he  grateful?  was  he  hope- 
ful? Who  could  tell  ? 

They  had  passed  three  weeks  together  in  this 
way.  Colonel  Forbes  was  recovering  his  strength, 
and  was  able  to  walk  about  his  room,  and  talked  of 
soon  going  out.  Jane  always  went  out  a  little  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  but 
she  could  walk  only  a  very  little  distance,  and  often 
it  happened  that  she  would  stop,  seized  by  a  sudden 
tremor — a  heart  sickness,  like  the  ebbing  of  the  tide 
of  life. 

She  had  been  walking  one  afternoon  a  little 
earlier  than  usual :  it  was  so  beautiful  that  she 
was  tempted  out  by  Katharine,  and  Colonel  Forbes 
urged  her  to  go  also  ;  he  always  did  urge  her  now, 
anxiously.  He  would  not  let  her  stay  with  him,  or 
read  to  him,  or  do  anything  which  might  over- 
fatigue  her,  if  he  could  help  it. 

They  sat  out  of  doors  some  little  time,  upon  the 
terrace,  and  the  children  came  to  them.  Jane  had 
seen  but  little  of  them  lately ;  they  had  naturally 
been  kept  away  from  their  father's  sick-room  in  the 
day-time,  and  only  went  to  him  to  wish  him  "good 
night,"  and  it  was  a  new  delight  to  her  to  have  them 
about  her,  and  hear  their  cheerful  voices.  She 
talked  a  good  deal  about  them  to  Katharine;  and  said 
what  she  had  observed  of  their  dispositions,  what 
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were  likely  to  be  their  temptations  in  life,  and  how- 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  be  treated.  She 
was  afraid,  she  said,  that  her  own  reserve  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  gaining  their  confidence.  It 
was  a  dread  which  she  had  always  had,  more  or 
less,  particularly  during  the  last  few  months. 
"Colonel  Forbes  is  reserved,  too,"  she  added,  "  and 
with  both  parents  shut  up  from  them,  it  will  be 
hard  for  them."  Katharine  observed  that  as  the 
children  grew  older,  and  were  more  her  companions, 
this  feeling  of  reserve  might  wear  off.  "  Per- 
haps so."  She  paused.  "  If  anything  were  to 
happen  to  me,  I  sh6uld  like  Miss  Forbes  to  have 
the  care  of  them.  She  would  be  very  kind  to 
them,  and  she  would  make  Philip  happy."  "  If  that 
were  possible  then,"  said  Katharine.  Jane's  pallid 
face  flushed  a  little.  "I  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  his  unhappiness,  Katharine ;  but  I  should  not 
like  him  to  forget  me.  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  thought.  Lucy  had  been 
walking  by  Katharine's  side  unperceived,  and,  look- 
ing up  in  her  mother's  face,  she  said,  "  Why  should 
papa  forget  you?  He  called  you  an  angel  last 
night,  to  Philip  and  me."  There  was  a  pause. — 
"Papa  calls  me  that  because  he  loves  me,  dear 
child,"  said  Jane  ;  "  but  there  are  no  angels  living 
on  earth."  And  she  walked  on  silently.  "  Papa  does 
think  her  an  angel,  though,"  said  Lucy,  lowering 
her  voice,  as  if  only  wishing  Katharine  to  hear; 
"  and  he  cried  last  night  when  he  said  it.  I  never 
saw  him  cry  before."  Katharine  felt  Jane's  arm 
press  more  heavily  upon  her,  and  asked  her  to  sit 
down,  but  she  said  no,  she  would  go  in-doors. 
Katharine  went  with  her  to  the  door  of  her  dress- 
ing-room, but  Jane  would  not  let  her  remain  to 
assist  in  taking  off  her  walking  things  ;  she  said  she 
would  go  at  once  to  Colonel  Forbes ;  they  had  been 
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away  from  him  some  time.  The  children  followed. 
Jane  made  a  sign  to  them  to  go  in  very  quietly,  for 
she  thought  he  was  asleep ;  but  he  was  not,  he  had 
been  reading.  Jane  knelt  down  by  him,  and  kissed 
him,  and  smoothed  his  hair,  and  he  looked  at  her 
fondly,  and  observed  that  she  had  been  long  away. 
Her  heart  was  very  full,  and  she  said  timidly,  "  Do 
you  miss  me?"  The  strange  contraction  of  the 
brow  was  visible,  which  always  frightened  her,  and 
she  trembled.  "If  mamma  is  an  angel,  papa,"  said 
Lucy,  "you  must  miss  her." — "Angels  live  in 
Heaven,  my  darling,"  said  Jane,  gently  but  re- 
provingly ;  "  and  you  must  not  stay  and  talk 
now ;  nurse  will  be  waiting  for  you."  Philip 
jumped  upon  his  father's  sofa,  and  kissed  him,  and 
then  both  went  away.  Colonel  Forbes  scarcely 
noticed  them  ;  his  eye  rested  upon  Jane.  It  had 
a  strange  eager  expression,  as  if  he  was  gazing 
upon  something  unreal.  Once  more  she  spoke. 
The  question  was  wrung  from  her  by  the  sorrow  of 
years.  "Philip,  if  I  were  gone,  should  you  miss 
me  ?  "  A  pause  —  a  glance  —  oh !  how  vivid  in  its 
expression  of  the  soul's  bitterness, —  and  the  barriers 
around  the  proud  heart  were  broken  down,  and  the 
cold,  haughty,  selfish  man  of  the  world  leant  his 
head  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  gentle  wife,  and 
sobbed  convulsively: 

Miss  her  !  Would  to  God  !  —  it  was  the  prayer  of 
his  spirit's  agony — that  she  might  be  spared  to  him, 
though  it  were  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  else  that  was 
precious  to  him  on  earth,  so  that  he  might  but  prove 
his  love  and  his  repentance.  Miss  her  !  Would  not 
life  be  death  without  her  ?  Would  there  be  hope, 
or  joy,  or  fear,  if  the  sun  of  his  daily  existence  was 
taken  from  his  sight  ?  And  almost  wildly  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  as  if  dreading  that  even  at  that 
hour  the  decree  which  was  to  separate  them  had 
gone  forth. 
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And  then  the  feeling  changed,  and  it  was  not 
sorrow,  but  compunction,  remorse,  the  hidden  grief 
which  hud  been  corroding  his  heart  since  first  he 
had  stood  face  to  face  with  his  past  life,  and  gazed 
upon  that  most  awful  of  all  sights — a  soul,  the  life 
of  which  has  been  apart  from  God.  He  poured  it 
forth  with  all  the  fiery  impulse  of  one  in  whom  the 
pent-up  springs  of  a  higher  life  have  by  one  sudden 
shock  been  set  free.  He  told  it  fully,  freely,  with- 
out self-excuse,  or  reservation.  God  had  in  mercy 
forced  him  to  look  upon  his  own  heart  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  and  there  was  nothing  else  worthy 
of  dread. 

No,  he  could  not  be  proud  now  ;  least  of  all  in  the 
presence  of  her  whom  he  loved,  and  yet  had  de- 
ceived in  her  dearest  hope — the  hope  that  they  were 
united  for  Eternity.  It  was  peace,  even  in  its  hu- 
miliation, to  trace  how  the  light  had  dawned  upon 
him — how,  insensible  to  the  daily  love  and  goodness 
to  which  his  eye  had  become  accustomed,  he  had 
been  first  awakened  to  the  contrast  between  the 
service  of  God  and  the  service  of  self,  by  the  simple 
self-devotion  of  Katharine  Ashton  :  how  then  he 
had  thought  that  he  would  improve,  and  strive  to 
correct  his  faults  by  the  aid  of  his  own  reason  ; 
and  how  the  deeply-rooted  habit,  the  long-indulged 
feelings,  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and,  mastering 
him  in  little  things,  might  well  have  carried  him 
back  again  to  the  downward  course  which  he  had 
so  blindly  followed,  but  that  a  strong  Hand  had  in- 
terposed to  save  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  earthly 
life,  from  the  peril  of  those  who  forget  God.  It 
was  a  tale  of  deep  repentance,  and  Jane  listened  to 
it,  kneeling  still  by  his  side,  dizzy  and  bewildered 
in  her  thankfulness ;  her  cold  hands  clasped  in  his, 
her  head  reclining  upon  his  breast;  and,  at  last, 
whilst  still  he  was  speaking,  she  fainted  away, 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THERE  was  a  great  change  in  Jane  from  that  even- 
ing ;  Katharine  was  the  first  to  perceive  it.  Happy 
she  was,  indeed, — intensely  happy  ;  but  the  feeling 
was  too  great  for  her.  If,  by  her  husband's  care, 
repose  had  been  granted  to  her  years  before,  it 
might  have  given  a  fresh  spring  to  her  life ;  now 
she  was  too  weak  for  joy,  and  it  crushed  her.  But 
so  it  is  :  repent  though  we  may,  earnestly,  bit- 
terly, we  cannot  undo  the  past :  forgiven  though, 
through  God's  Mercy,  we  may  hope  we  are,  we  still 
must  bear  the  punishment  in  this  world  entailed 
upon  transgression. 

Colonel  Forbes  had  been  told  that  his  wife's  ex- 
istence, humanly  speaking,  depended  upon  kindness 
and  care,  and  he  neglected  her.  Now,  when  he 
would  have  thought  wealth,  and  political  prospects, 
and  worldly  reputation,  all  too  little  to  purchase  but 
a  single  year  of  life,  it  was  too  late.  Yet  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  Katharine  to  realise  what  she  knew  was 
Jane's  danger.  She  was  so  calm,  so  quiet,  so 
cheerful  ;  her  voice,  though  feeble,  told  of  such  a 
spring  of  inward  happiness !  It  was  not  like  the 
decay  of  consumption.  She  was  very  thin,  but  she 
had  no  cough,  no  hectic  flush.  Even  when  she 
complained  of  illness,  it  was  only  of  sudden  faint- 
ness,  sharp  throbs  of  pain,  feelings  which  she  could 
not  account  for  ;  and  when  these  were  past,  the 
stream  of  her  happiness  seemed  to  flow  on  again, 
pure  and  glad  in  her  husband's  presence,  as  the 
mountain  rill,  long  hidden  amongst  rocks,  bursts  forth 
for  a  space,  and  glitters  in  the  light  ere  its  waters  are 
blended  with  the  ocean.  She  lived,  perhaps,  less 
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in  her  husband's  room  than  before.  He  was  becoming 
much  stronger,  and  could  better  attend  to  himself, 
and  he  was  very  anxious  for  her  to  be  in  the  open 
air  ;  but  the  hours  which  she  did  spend  with  him 
were  more  really  life  than  the  whole  course  of  her 
previous  married  existence.  She  had  lost  her  fear 
of  him,  and  they  talked  without  reserve,  and  both 
perhaps  forgot  the  sword  which  hung  over  them  in 
the  joy  of  their  newly-found  sympathies.  Colonel 
Forbes,  indeed,  had  never  thoroughly  understood 
what  he  could  not  bear  to  believe ;  and  now,  when 
he  took  such  care  of  her,  and  was  so  desirous  that 
his  wishes  should  not  interfere  with  her  comfort, 
and  felt  so  vexed  when  she  seemed  to  have  exerted 
herself  too  much,  it  was  not  with  any  definite 
feeling  of  fear ;  it  was  only  that  his  treasure  was 
new  to  him,  and  therefore  he  guarded  it  the  more 
anxiously. 

One  morning,  a  Sunday  morning,  about  a  month 
from  that  time,  Jane  rose   earlier   than   was   her 
wont,  for  she  was  to  go  to  church  with  her  husband, 
nly  for  the  second  time  since  his  illness  ;  not  to 
.ie  whole  service,  however;  it  was  now  some  time 
ince  she  had   been  equal  to  that,   on   the  Corn- 
union  Sundays  ;  but   she  was  to  join   him  there 
I'ter  the  sermon. 

Katharine  stayed  at  home  with  her.  She  had 
been  so  used  to  attend  upon  her,  that  no  one  else 
could  well  have  taken  her  place.  Colonel  Forbes, 
when  he  left  her,  remarked  that  she  looked  dread- 
fully ill  that  morning,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
seemed  undecided  whether  to  go  or  stay ;  but  Jane 
was  very  earnest  with  him  to  go,  and  assured  him 
that  it  was  merely  her  usual  morning  face,  only  he 
had  not  before  observed  it.  He  appealed  to  Ka- 
tharine, and  she,  too,  thought  that  Jane  looked  very 
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worn,  but  she  changed  so  rapidly  that  there  might 
not  really  be  cause  to  think  her  worse  than  usual. 

And  she  did  seem  to  rally  when  she  was  dressed, 
and  walked  down  stairs  with  a  firm,  easy  step,  and 
even  took  a  few  turns  on  the  terrace  whilst  waiting 
for  the  carriage.  The  fresh  air,  she  said,  did  her 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  the  country  was  looking 
so  particularly  lovely,  it  seemed  to  give  her  a  new 
sense  of  enjoyment. 

She  talked  but  little  to  Katharine,  but  when  she 
did,  her  thoughts  seemed  dwelling  very  much  upon 
the  service,  and  upon  the  happiness  of  joining  in  it 
with  her  husband.  This  point  she  referred  to 
more  than  once,  though  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  say  what  was  really  in  her  mind,  that  it  would 
be  the  first  really  happy  Communion  which  had 
been  granted  her  for  years.  Colonel  Forbes  met 
her  at  the  church  door,  and  Jane  turned  to  Katha- 
rine, and  whispered  :  "  Katharine,  you  will  remem- 
ber us!"  and  then  she  walked  up  the  aisle,  leaning 
on  her  husband's  arm,  and  he  placed  her  with 
an  anxious  and  tender  care  in  her  seat  close  to  the 
chancel.. 

When  Katharine  looked  again,  Jane  was  kneeling 
at  the  altar  with  her  husband,  as,  in  by-gone  years, 
she  had  knelt  by  his  side  when  plighting  him  her 
troth. 

The  blessing  which  had  then  been  neglected,  was 
now  earnestly  sought,  and  doubtless  obtained  ;  and 
when  Katharine  herself,  kneeling  at  the  same  altar, 
offered  the  prayer  for  which  Jane  had  asked,  it  was 
blended  with  a  thanksgiving,  fervent,  it  might  have 
seemed,  as  angels  would  utter  in  Heaven,  over  the 
lost  and  found. 

"Jane,  my  own  treasure,  it  has  been  a  very  happy 
clay." — Colonel  Forbes  sat  by  his  wife's  sofa,  which 
had  been  drawn  in  front  of  the  window.  The  pale 
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yet  vivid  rays  of  a  glorious  moon  were  shining  into 
the  apartment.  "  So  happy,  Philip,  it  is  almost 
pain!"  And  she  slightly  gasped  for  breath.  "Is 
Katharine  there  ?"  "In  the  bed-room  with  the  chil- 
dren ;  shall  I  call  them  ? "  He  brought  them  back 
with  him,  and  Katharine  came  too,  thinking  she 
was  wanted.  Colonel  Forbes  made  Philip  stand  by 
him,  and  Lucy  sat  upon  a  little  stool  at  his  feet. 
Jane  drew  them  towards  her,  and  kissed  them 
fondly.  "Look  at  the  moon,  darlings,"  she  said; 
"  is  it  not  lovely  ?  "  They  had  scarcely  noticed  it 
before,  and  Lucy  jumped  up,  and  they  both  went 
to  the  window.  Colonel  Forbes  knelt  on  one  knee 
upon  the  stool  which  Lucy  had  left.  "  Jane,  is  it 
wrong  to  feel  peace  when  life  has  been  so  mis- 
spent?" She  put  her  arm  round  him,  and  said: 
"  When  God  gives  peace,  dear  Philip,  who  can  take 
it  from  us  ?  "  "  And  I  will  try,  He  knows  it  is  my 
wish  to  try  and  serve  Him,"  said  Colonel  Forbes 
humbly.  Jane  started  up  suddenly. — "Are  you  ill  ? 
Are  you  worse,  my  darling  one?  Are  you  worse?" 
Jane  put  her  hand  to  her  heart.  —  "  Happiness  ! 
but  too  much."  He  looked  at  her  uneasily,  but  the 
moon  passed  under  a  cloud,  and  he  could  not  see 
her  face.  "  There  is  a  candle  in  the  next  room  ; 
bring  it,  Lucy,"  he  said,  quickly.  Lucy  seized  her 
brother's  hand,  but  lingered  in  the  doorway  ;  she 
was  frightened.  "  Go,  both  of  you,"  whispered  Ka- 
tharine, "and  I  will  fetch  the  candle."  Jane  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  retain  them.  — "  Kiss  me,  my 
precious  ones!  Katharine — Philip!  Oh,  God!  help 
me." 

When  the  moon  broke  forth  again,  it  shone  upon 
the  face  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

THERE  was  sorrow  at  Maplestead, — deep  sorrow  ;  a 
darkness  as  of  earth  when  the  gladness  of  sunshine 
has  departed;  —  a  stillness  of  desolation,  as  when  the 
whirlwind  has  rushed  by,  and  we  sit  alone  to  gaze 
upon  the  ruin  that  it  has  made. 

No  one  saw  Colonel  Forbes  for  many  days ;  — 
even  his  children  were  denied  his  presence.  He 
did  all  that  was  necessary  by  writing,  not  by 
words. 

But  on  the  day  of  Jane's  funeral,  he  left  his  room, 
and  saw  his  friends,  and  conversed  with  them 
calmly ;  and  when  he  returned  home  after  the 
service,  he  called  Katharine  to  him,  and  talked 
with  her  of  the  plans  which  he  had  formed,  deli- 
berately, with  the  sober,  unexcited  judgment  of  a 
man  who  has  faced  the  future,  and  steeled  himself, 
notproudlyyet  manfully,  to  bear  it  without  shrinking. 
His  eldest  sister,  he  said,  would  come  to  him  almost 
immediately.  In  the  mean  time  he  begged  that 
Katharine  would,  if  possible,  remain  and  take  the 
charge  of  the  children.  The  request  was  made 
with  hesitation.  He  evidently  feared  to  propose 
anything  which  might  interfere  with  her  own 
private  arrangements,  though  he  did  not  plainly 
allude  to  them. 

Katharine  was  only  anxious  to  assure  him  that 
the  children  would  be  her  first  thought  and  her 
first  claim,  until  they  were  placed  under  their  aunt's 
care.  They  were  Jane's  legacy  of  affection,  and 
she  could  not  have  borne  the  appearance  of  neglect- 
ing them.  She  told  Colonel  Forbes  at  once  that 
her  time  would  be  free  for  several  weeks  ;  and  then 
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his  mind  seemed  relieved,  and  he  spoke  to  her  upon 
other  subjects,  all  connected  with  Jane,  but  her 
name  never  passed  his  lips. 

It  was  very  touching  and  grateful  to  Katharine's 
feelings  to  see  how  he  turned  to  her  with  the  feel- 
ing that  she  could  understand  him.  Little  wishes 
which  she  scarcely  thought  he  would  have  endured 
to  realise,  even  in  his  own  mind,  were  mentioned  to 
her ;  and  he  would  even  have  gone  further  in  his 
trust  than  Katharine  could  see  to  be  right,  and 
would  have  given  her  the  disposal  and  arrange- 
ment of  various  questions  as  to  things  which  had 
belonged  to  his  wife ;  but  Katharine  was  under  no 
mistake  as  to  her  true  position.  All  that  she  could 
do  to  help,  in  the  way  of  giving  an  opinion,  or 
superintending,  if  necessary,  she  said  she  would 
do,  and  she  did ;  but  the  real  business  -was  left  for 
Miss  Forbes.  She  was  now  to  be  the  mistress  of 
Maplestead  ;  and  -as  Katharine  had  formerly  de- 
ferred to  Jane,  so  now  much  more  she  was  anxious 
to  defer  to  her.  As  yet  Miss  Forbes  was  known  to 
her  only  by  sight,  and  Katharine  could  not  help 
feeling  uneasy  until  she  had  seen  more  of  her — so 
much  of  the  children's  happiness  was  likely  to  de- 
pend upon  her.  Report  had  spoken  of  her  very 
favourably,  but  report  tells  only  of  the  external  life, 
and  it  is  not  that  which  is  of  importance  with 
children.  She  was  likely  to  be  a  great  contrast  to 
Jane,  and  the  children  would  feel  this  keenly,  for 
their  little  hearts  were  very  full  of  grief  which  they 
could  not  understand,  and  which  it  required  a  gentle 
and  loving  hand  properly  to  soothe. 

But  Miss  Forbes  came,  and  Katharine  was  inex- 
pressibly relieved.  She  was,  indeed,  unlike  Mrs. 
Forbes  in  many  things ;  she  had  not  the  grace  of 
manner  which  had  given  a  charm  to  Jane's  least 
movement ;  she  was  more  energetic  and  less  timid ; 
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but  she  had  sympathy — true  sympathy  ;  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  when  speaking  to  the  children,  was  gentle 
and  alluring  ;  to  Katharine  she  was  cordial,  almost 
to  affection ;  and  to  her  brother,  reverent  and 
thoughtful.  Katharine  had  always  trusted  to  Jane's 
discrimination  of  character,  yet  a  weight  had  been 
upon  her  mind  greater  than  she  knew  till  it  was 
taken  from  her.  Now  she  felt  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  little  ones  would  be  safe  ;  and  for  Colonel 
Forbes,  he  could  but  be  left  to  God's  comfort ;  none 
else  could  reach  him.  He  was  very  wretched, 
Katharine  could  well  see  that ;  wretched  even  in  his 
wish  to  do  right.  His  work  was  to  begin  alone, 
and  with  the  burden  of  a  regretful  past  crushing  his 
spirit.  But  he  did  not  shrink  from  it ;  he  went  on 
steadily,  allowing  nothing  to  escape,  putting  forth 
the  power  of  his  strong  will  for  self-control  in  small 
things  as  well  as  great ;  labouring,  almost  painfully 
in  Katharine's  eyes,  to  live  for  others  now,  as  once 
he  had  lived  for  self.  The  feelings  which  influenced 
him  must  have  been  very  deep,  but  they  were  never 
alluded  to.  Jane's  picture  hung  in  his  room,  and 
a  lock  of  her  hair  was  always  next  his  heart ;  but 
the  gaze  which  rested  upon  the  one,  the  kisses  so 
passionately,  and,  at  first,  almost  despairingly,  be- 
stowed upon  the  other,  were  never  known. 

He  was  pitied.  People  said  it  was  a  grievous 
loss,  but  they  added  that  it  was  fortunate  for  him  to 
have  a  person  so  estimable  as  Miss  Forbes  to  replace 
it.  The  tale  attached  to  the  los* — the  spring  which 
had  been  touched  for  Eternity  was  not  thought  of, 
at  least,  at  first.  Time  wore  on,  and  it  was  said 
that  Colonel  Forbes  was  changed ;  that  he  who 
had  once  been  proud,  was  now  humble  ;  he  who 
had  once  been  exacting,  had  now  learnt  to  be  le- 
nient; that  the  rigid  landlord  had  become  the  kind 
friend  ;  and  the  ostentatious  patron  of  benevolence, 
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the  secret,  untiring  benefactor ;  that  the  stern 
master  was  changed  into  the  careful  adviser  and 
guide  ;  the  exacting  head  of  the  family,  into  the 
patient,  forbearing,  tender  father.  But  this  was 
in  other  and  distant  years,  and  our  path  lies  with 
the  present. 

Katharine  Ashton  was  free.  Her  task  was  done. 
She  had  taken  the  straightforward  path  of  obedi^ 
ence  to  an  outward  call,  and  it  had  led  her  through 
much  trial,  to  a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  Katharine,  indeed,  could  not 
see  all  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  do  ;  nor  how, 
by  working  in  the  place  which  God  had  appointed  for 
her,  she  had  influenced  those  above  her ;  but  she 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  upon  her  conscience  to 
regret,  or  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  sense  of  great 
happiness,  which,  by  slow  degrees,  as  the  sun  steals 
upon  the  twilight,  was  again  dawning  upon  her. 

By  degrees,  for  she  could  not  realise  it  all  at 
once, — that  was  not  to  be  expected.  And  Charles  did 
not  expect  it.  Jane's  death,  so  long  anticipated,  was 
a  grief  to  be  softened  by  time,  but  never  forgotten ; 
and  anxiety  for  the  children  and  Colonel  Forbes 
occupied  much  of  Katharine's  thoughts.  But  Charles 
was  very  patient  with  her,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
meet  her  wish  of  remaining  at  Maplestead  until 
Miss  Forbes  should  be  permanently  settled  there  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  care  of  a  different  kind  had 
arisen,  which  in  some  degree  was  useful,  as  serving 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  Katharine's  ideas. 

Letters  from  Australia  arrived  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. John  was  speculating,  as  usual.  His  land 
was  by  no  means  what  he  had  hoped,  and  required 
more  money  spent  upon  it  than  he  could  command. 
He  had  suddenly  thrown  it  all  into  Henry  Madden's 
hands,  and  embarked  in  a  new  undertaking,  Avhich, 
of  course,  like  everything  else  at  the  beginning,  was 
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sure  to  succeed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  begging 
Katharine  to  further  his  plans  by  advancing  money. 
The  letter  was  written  in  a  very  uncomfortable, 
anxious  tone,  in  spite  of  his  sanguine  assurances  ; 
and  a  postscript  by  Selina  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  prospects  for  the  future,  which  John 
was  always  talking  of,  the  present  was  as  bad  as 
bad  could  be. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  that,  Charles  ?  "  said 
Katharine,  as  she  put  the  letter  into  his  hands 
one  evening.  It  was  the  last  evening  that  she 
was  to  spend  at  Maplestead.  On  the  next  day 
she  was  to  take  up  her  residence  with  the '  Miss 
Ronaldsons,  in  Rilworth,  preparatory  to  her  mar- 
riage. Charles  looked  grave,  but  not  anxious : 
"  The  end  will  be  what  we  have  all  along  foreseen," 
he  said ;  "  so  it  will  not  take  us  by  surprise.  He 
will  come  back  to  England."  "But  how,  and  when  ?  " 
"No  need  to  think  of  that,  dearest,  except  so  far  as  it 
troubles  you."  —  "  It  troubles  me  mostly  for  the 
children,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  he  and  Selina  carved 
out  their  own  fate,  and  they  must  abide  by  it.  But 
the  little  ones; — you  know,  Charles,  I  was  always  a 
dreadfully  weak  aunt  in  my  fondness  for  them." — 
"  You  shall  be  a  weak  aunt  still,  if  you  will,"  he 
replied  ;  "  and  I  will  be  a  weak  uncle.  Katharine, 
you  know  they  could  never  be  houseless  as  long  as 
we  have  a  roof  to  shelter  them."  Katharine  smiled 
gratefully.  "  Thank  you,  dearest ;  I  felt  you  would 
say  that ;  but  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  boys. 
They  will  be  able  to  struggle  on  well  enough  by 
themselves  ;  but  that  poor  little  Clara,  my  god- 
child, brought  up  so  carelessly,  and  with  no  pro- 
spect of  anything  except  marriage." — "  Would  you 
wish  for  anything  better?"  said  Charles,  laughing. 
Katharine  laughed  too.  "  Nothing  better  if  it  is  a 
woman's  voluntary  choice,  and  she  has  had  plenty 
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of  time  to  think  about  it ;  and  nothing  worse,  if  she 
is  forced  into  it,  because  it  is  all  she  has  to  look  to. 
1  do  believe  earnestly  that  one  of  the  things  most 
essential  for  a  woman's  goodness  and  happiness,  is 
to  be  independent  of  marriage.  So  Charles,"  she 
added  playfully,  "the  first  lesson  I  would  teach 
little  Clara,  if  I  had  to  educate  her,  would  be  that 
she  need  not  necessarily  follow  my  example." — 
"  As  you  will,"  he  said,  "  as  long  as  you  don't  think 
it  necessary  to  preach  the  same  doctrine  to  yourself; 
but,  Katharine,  dearest,  do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  persuade  John  to  part  with  her,  at  least,  for  a 
time,  till  he  can  see  better  how  his  affairs  are  likely 
to  prosper  ?  We  would  give  her  a  good  Colonial 
education,  and  send  her  out  again  to  them  if  they 
wanted  her."  Katharine  paused.  "  You  don't  like 
the  notion  ?  "  he  said,  anxiously.  "  I  like  it  dearly, 
because  it  comes  from  you,  and  is  just  like  you," 
said  Katharine  heartily  ;  "  but  I  see  so  many  rea- 
sons why  she  should  remain  with  them,  that  there 
is  only  one  thing  which  would  make  me  agree  to 
it."  — "Her  mother?"  said  Charles.  "Yes. 
How  well  you  guess!  I  have  such  a  dread  of 
Selina's  way  of  educating,  or  rather  not  educating." 
— "  John  will  seize  upon  the  notion,"  said  Charles  ; 
"  he  has  such  an  opinion  of  you." — "And  it  will  be 
one  care  off  his  mind,"  said  Katharine. — "  Then  we 
will  offer  it.  It  is  all  we  can  do.  We  cannot  send 
him  money." — "No,"  said  Katharine,  quickly; 
"  that  would  be  only  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  all 
one  longs  for  is  to  stop  his  spirit  of  speculation." — 
"  And  if  he  once  feels  that  he  can  come  to  us  for 
money,  there  will  be  no  means  of  stopping  it,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Charles ;  "  so  in  spite  of  ourselves 
we  must  be  hard-hearted  ;  but  that  notion  is  a 
relief  to  me.  The  letter  weighed  upon  my  spirits, 
and  I  want  no  weights  now."  — "  Neither  do  I," 
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said  Katharine,  affectionately ;  "  I  have  been  long- 
ing so  for  my  walk  this  evening,  and  thinking  how 
pretty  Westbank  would  look,  and  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  see  the  new  furniture  in  it.  After  all,  Charles, 
I  am  afraid  I  am  something  of  a  child  yet."  Charles 
smiled.  "That  was  the  first  thing  which  struck 
me  in  you  years  ago,"  he  said  ;  "  I  like  people  who 
know  how  to  be  happy,  and  you  always  were 
happy."  Katharine  considered :  "  Yes,  I  thought 
I  was.  I  was  so  really,  in  a  way,  but  I  did  not 
know  then  what  happiness  might  be."  "  Nor  how 
lasting,  we  will  pray  and  believe,"  said  Charles, 
thoughtfully ;  and  Katharine  took  his  arm,  and 
they  set  out  for  their  walk. 

"Westbank  is  like  Moorlands,  only  smaller," 
said  Charles,  as  they  entered  the  garden  ;  "  and  it 
suits  me  better  for  that  reason."  —  "The  church  is 
farther  off  at  Moorlands,"  observed  Katharine ; 
"  that  was  always  in  my  eyes  one  of  the  charms  of 
Westbank,  having  the  church  so  close."  —  "  And 
Maplestead  in  full  view,"  added  Charles  ;  "  how 
well  it  looks  amongst  the  trees."  Katharine  moved 
a  few  steps,  that  she  might  see  the  window  of  what 
had  once  been  Jane's  bed-room.  "Her  rest  is 
sweeter  now  than  it  ever  was  then,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  Charles,  and  almost  involuntarily  she  walked 
towards  the  church-yard,  which  was  separated  from 
the  garden  by  a  narrow  lane. 

They  stood  by  Jane's  grave.  It  was  marked  by 
a  large  stone,  with  a  recumbent  cross;  a  few  flowers 
were  springing  up  around  it.  Katharine  remained 
by  it  in  silence.  A  rush  of  sorrow  came  over  her, 
and  her  heart  seemed  full,  as  if  it  would  burst.  She 
did  not  hear  the  gate  open  again,  and  she  saw  no 
one.  Suddenly  Charles  drew  her  aside,  and  she 
looked  up.  Colonel  Forbes  had  just  entered  the 
church-yard.  "  We  will  go  out  by  the  other  gate," 
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said  Charles,  walking  on  before  her.  Katharine 
turned  away,  yet  cast  one  lingering  look  upon  the 
grave  :  Colonel  Forbes  quickened  his  pace  towards 
her,  and  she  stood  still  to  meet  him.  She  thought 
he  had  something  to  say  ;  and  he  did  come  up  to  her, 
and  began  in  that  strained,  cold  voice,  which  now 
so  often  made  her  tremble  for  the  volcano  of  feeling 
working  inwardly.  "  Miss  Ashton,  you  leave  us 
to-morrow  ?  " — "  I  am  afraid  so,  sir,"  said  Katharine. 
He  paused,  twice  essayed  to  speak  again,  and  failed. 
At  last,  stooping  down,  he  gathered  from  his  wife's 
grave  the  bud  of  an  early  rose,  and  giving  it  to  her, 
said,  "Keep  it,  and  think  of  me  in  your  prayers  ;" 
and  then  wringing  Katharine's  hand  convulsively, 
he  turned  away. 

She  did  not  see  him  again  till  she  had  left  Maple* 
stead  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

THE  change  from  Maplestead  to  the  long,  low 
sunny  parlour  in  the  Miss  Ronaldsons'  house,  how, 
great  it  was  !  And  how  different  were  the  mourn- 
ful looks  of  every  one  in  the  large,  luxurious  man- 
sion, from  the  warm,  happy,  maternal  kiss  of  Mrs. 
Ronaldson  and  the  hearty  delight  of  Miss  Ronald- 
son,  and  the  quick,  Argus-eyed  affection  of  Miss 
Priscilla. 

It  was  a  new  life  to  Katharine,  and  a  new  life  to 
those  who  were  to  receive  her. 

To  be  sure! — such  a  strange  world — as  Miss  Ro- 
naldson observed,  whilst  they  were  standing  talking 
together,  soon  after  Katharine's  arrival:  who  would 
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have   thought  it  ?     And   Katharine,  too,  to   have 
played  them  such  a  trick! — to  be  saying  'yes,' 
when  they  all  thought  she  was  saying  '  no/  —  "  But 
I  knew  it  —  I  am  sure  I  knew  it,"  said  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  ;  "  I  guessed  it  at  least  if  I  did  not  know  it. 
Don't  you  remember,  sister,  how  I  said  to  you,  after 
Katharine  was  here  that  day  with   Charlie,  that 
they   were  so    odd    I    couldn't    make   them    out, 
and  that  I  thought  they  had  their  heads  full  of 
something."     "  Yes,  Prissy,  certainly — I  remember 
quite  well ;  and  I  said  I  wished  it  had  been  their 
hearts ;   and  you  said  they  were  too  old  for  that." 
"  No,  my  dear ;   no,   sister,  I  assure  you,"  inter- 
rupted  Miss  Priscilla.     "  When   did  I  say  that? 
When  could  I  ever  think  people  were  too  old  to 
have  hearts  ?     What  I  said  was — I  forget  now  ex- 
actly, but  I  know  I  thought  their  heads  were  full." 
"  And  that  they  were  too    old  to  be  thinking  of 
such  folly  as  falling  in  love,  I  dare  say,  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla," said   Charles,  laughing;    "but  you  see  the 
wisest  folks  may  be  mistaken.  And  now  I  want  you 
to  take  great  care  of  Kate,  and  carry  her  to  all  the 
shops  in  Bilworth  this  afternoon,  or  we  shall  have 
some  delays,  because  the  grand  dress  is  not  ready 
for  next  Tuesday."     "  The  grand  dress  is  to  come 
home  on  Saturday  evening,  Charles,"  said  Katha- 
rine.   "  Don't  distress  yourself  about  that ;  and  you 
shall  see  it  on  if  you  like  it ;  and  for  your  comfort, 
I  will  promise  you  it  shall  not   be  white  satin." 
"  White  satin !  no,  my  dear,vof  course  not ! "  said 
Miss  Ronaldson.     "  Why,  Mrs.  George  Andrews 
wore  white  satin."    "And  had  six  bridesmaids,  and 
flowers   strewn   in   the   churchyard,"   added    Miss 
Priscilla."     "And  my  Kate  would  not  at  all  like  to 
compete  with  Mrs.   George  Andrews,"    said  Mrs. 
Ronaldson,   kindly."      "  Kate  is  not  very  fond  of 
competing  with  any  one,"  said  Katharine,  laughing, 
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"  as  she  is  almost  certain  of  failure.  But,  Charles 
I  really  do  want  to  make  you  curious  about  the 
dress,  and  you  won't  be."  "  And  yet  you  know  it 
is  to  be  your  mother's  present,  Charles,"  said  Miss 
Priscilla.  "  The  very  reason  why  I  am  not  curious," 
observed  Charles  ;  "  because  I  know  it  will  be  pre- 
cisely what  it  ought  to  be.  Besides  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  Katharine  come  forward  like  a  new  star." 
—  "  In  pale  lavender  silk,"  said  Miss  Priscilla, 
gravely.  —  "  And  a  straw  bonnet,"  added  Miss 
Ronaldson ;  "  though  I  am  not  so  sure  that  is 
right." 

"  It  is  rigrht  because  I  like  it,  dear  Aunt  Re- 
becca," said  Katharine.  "  You  don't  care,  Charles, 
do  you  ?  I  have  an  objection  to  the  thought  of 
seeing  myself  in  a  white  silk  bonnet." — "Such  as 
you  used  to  have  to  the  white  muslin  and  pink 
bows,"  said  Charles.  "  You  see,  Katharine,  I  know 
more  of  the  secrets  of  your  early  life  than  you 
imagined."  "  That  was  because  Selina  was  such  a 
gossip,"  said  Katharine.  "  And  because  he  would 
always  talk  about  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ronald- 
son.  "  But  seriously,  Charles,  we  do  all  think  the 
straw  bonnet  is  a  little  too  demure."  "  Katharine 
shall  do  as  she  pleases,"  he  replied.  t(  But  what  is 
the  objection,  Kate,  to  the  white  silk ;  I  thought 
it  was  a  regular  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  always 
has  been  at  every  wedding  that  I  have  seen." — 
Katharine  laughed  heartily.  "I  should  not  so  much 
care,"  she  said,  "  if  after  I  came  out  of  church,  I 
might  dig  a  hole  and  bury  the  bonnet.  But  the 
hing  I  object  to  is  being  seen  in  it  afterwards,  and 
inted  out  as  a  bride  ;  and  it  struck  me  that  if  I 
ere  to  have  a  straw  bonnet — you  know,  Aunt 
riscilla,  it  may  be  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind — I 
ight  take  out  the  orange  flowers  and  the  other 
finery  which  I  suppose  I  must  have,  and  make  it 
A  A  2 
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like  any  other  person's,  and  then  nobody  would 
know  anything  about  it.  But  I  don't  really  care ; 
I  would  wear  twenty  white  bonnets  to  please  you," 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  Charles's 
shoulder.  Pie  turned  round  and  gave  her  a  kiss. 
"  Wear  anything  you  like,  my  darling :  you  will 
be  first  in  my  eyes  whatever  it  may  be." 

So  the  straw  bonnet  was  decided  on,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Katharine  and  Miss  Priscilla  went  to  choose 
it ;  and  Charles  drove  his  mother  over  to  Westbank 
to  make  some  final  arrangements  about  the  house. 

They  were  very  busy  days — receiving  presents, 
writing  notes  of  thanks  and  invitations,  seeing 
visitors,  trying  on  dresses,  arranging  the  wedding 
breakfast.  Charles  and  Katharine  did  not  spend 
much  of  their  time  alone  ;  and  now  and  then,  when 
going  to  bed  very  tired,  Katharine  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  fatigues  of  similar  events  in  the  old 
times,  and  her  thankfulness  that  weddings  did  not 
come  every  day.  Betsy  Carter  and  the  eldest  Miss 
Locke  were  to  be  her  bridesmaids  ;  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Davis  who  writh  his  wife  was  invited  to  Rilworth 
especially  for  the  occasion,  was  to  give  her  away  ; 
and  Mr.  Reeves  was  to  marry  them,  and  with  Mrs. 
Beeves  to  join  them  at  the  breakfast.  Katharine 
did  not  ask  this  herself,  but  it  was  the  offer  of 
genuine  affection  and  respect.  Charles  and  Katha- 
rine afterwards  were  to  start  for  the  North,  Charles 
wishing  to  introduce  her  to  his  former  home  and 
his  numerous  friends.  Katharine  might  have  felt 
this  excitement  painfully  after  her  quiet,  sorrowful 
life  at  Maplestead,  but  that,  as  usual,  she  was  so  full 
of  thought  for  others  that  she  had  no  leisure  to  give 
to  herself.  Her  great  anxiety  now  was  that  the 
Miss  Ronaldsons  should  not  be  overtasked  by  all 
that  was  going  on  ;  and  half  the  discussions  which 
would  naturally  have  been  settled  in  their  presence, 
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took  place  in  a  little  back  room,  between  herself 
and  Charles,  and  Mrs.  Ronaldson.  Katharine  felt 
very  much  for  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Eonaldson's  satisfaction  in  seeing  her  son  mar- 
ried, her  own  home  was  broken  up  by  it,  for  she 
would  not  consent  to  live  with  them.  Young 
married  people,  she  said,  ought  to  have  a  home 
to  themselves  ;  they  would  never  understand  each 
other  properly  if  they  had  not;  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  parents  to  keep  from  interfering  and  giving 
advice,  and  that  caused  jars  and  unpleasant  feelings. 
No,  she  would  remain  with  her  sisters-in-law  for  the 
present,  as  they  were  kind  enough  to  say  they 
would  like  to  have  her;  and  then,  by-and-by,  she 
might  find  a  cottage  near  Westbank  to  suit  her. 
At  any  rate  she  was  living  irt  her  native  place,  and 
amongst  old  friends;  and  with  such  a  son  as  Charles, 
and  such  a  daughter  as  Katharine  at  hand,  she 
could  never  feel  lonely. 

That  name  of  daughter  was  very  dear  to  Katha- 
rine. It  seemed  to  bring  back  buried  feelings,  old 
joys  and  hopes,  which  she  had  fancied  would  never 
find  their  object  in  this  world  again.  She  was  a  true 
daughter  even  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
of  her  life,  and  the  absorbing  affection  which  every 
hour  became  more  dear  to  her.  Mrs.  Ronaldson 
was  never  forgotten  either  by  her  or  by  Charles. 
She  was  always  consulted,  and  her  opinion  deferred 
to.  They  never  allowed  her  to  feel  solitary,  or  as 
if  she  was  set  aside.  She  was  the  sun  around 
which  they  moved  together  ;  and  tenderly,  the  even- 
ing before  the  marriage,  as  Katharine,  sitting  at 
Mrs.  Ronaldson's  feet,  was  recounting  the  little  in- 
cidents of  the  day  for  her  amusement,  she  bent 
over  her,  and  blessing  her,  whispered,  "  There  are 
many  Orpahs  in  the  world,  my  child,  but  few  Ruths 
like  you." 
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Brightly  shone  the  sun  on  Katharine  Ashton's 
wedding  day,  and  joyous  and  hearty  were  the  kind 
wishes  and  congratulations  of  the  friends  assembled 
in  Miss  Ronaldson's  long  parlour. 

And  there  sat  Miss  Ronaldson  herself,  in  a  cherry- 
coloured  silk  gown,  rejoicing  in  her  hearty  benevo- 
lence, in  doing  the  honours  of  reception  as  the  mistress 
of  the  house ;  and  there  moved  Miss  Priscilla,  cherry- 
coloured  also,  but  more  youthful,  in  lace  and  white 
ribbons,  eager,  excited,  and  nervous,  determined  that 
everything  should  go  right,  yet  prepared  to  bear  up 
bravely  if  all  should  go  wrong.  And  there,  from 
time  to  time  appeared  Deborah,  to  receive  whis- 
pered orders  about  jellies  and  cakes,  and  to  beg 
that  Miss  Priscilla  would  just  step  out  for  one 
minute,  to  see  about  setting  it  all  out  in  the  back 
parlour,  or  to  inform  her,  in  a  loud  under  tone,  that 
Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Locke  were  come,  and  had 
gone  upstairs  to  see  Miss  Ashton. 

Five  times  had  Deborah  made  her  appearance  on 
different  errands,  and  three  times,  at  least,  had  Miss 
Priscilla  offered  a  hasty  excuse  for  leaving  the  com- 
pany, begging  them  to  remember  that  Deborah  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  gay  doings,  so,  of  course, 
she  wanted  a  little  training.  Time  was  passing  on. 
It  was  nearly  half-past  nine ;  and  at  ten  precisely  the 
carriages  had  been  ordered  to  take  them  to  church. 
Once  more  Deborah  made  her  appearance :  "  Miss 
Priscilla,  ma'am;  Miss  Priscilla!" — the  sibillation  was 
audible  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  room. — "  A 
wonderful  basket  of  fruit,  ma'am,  from  Maple- 
stead,  and  a  note :  will  you  please  come  and  see  ?" — 
"  A  what,  sister?"  said  Miss  Ronaldson,  who  was 
at  a  little  distance."  "  Never  mind,  my  dear ;  don't 
trouble  yourself.  Yes,  Deborah,  I'll  come, — our 
kind  friends  won't  care  ;  never  mind,  my  dear  ;" — 
and  with  another  oracular  nod,  which  only  had  the 
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effect  of  aggravating  Miss  Ronaldson's  curiosity, 
Miss  Priscilla  adjourned  to  the  back  parlour.  "  A 
wonderful  basket !  you  may  well  say,  Deborah, — 
such  flowers !  and  early  strawberries,  I  declare,  and 
melons,  and  pines  :  did  you  ever  see  such  a  show  ? 
Well !  was  there  ever  anything  like  it  ?  What 
shall  we  do  with  it  all?  Turn  out  that  dish  of 
biscuits,  and  put  the  strawberries  at  the  corner; 
and,  oh  dear !  there's  the  clock  striking  the  half 
hour,  and  the  fly  will  be  here — and  what  shall  we 
do  ?"  "  And  there's  the  note,  ma'am,"  said  Deborah. 
"  The  note  !  —  where  ?  I  had  quite  forgotten  ; 
and  it's  to  Katharine,  too.  I  must  take  it  to  her. 
Deborah,  I'll  send  Miss  Carter  down  to  you,  and 
you,  and  she,  and  William  from  the  Bear,  must  help 
to  put  out  the  dishes,  and  dress  them  with  the 
flowers,  as  you  can.  To  think  of  Katharine's  hav- 
ing such  a  present  of  fruit  so  late  on  her  wedding 
day !  "  The  man  made  an  excuse  who  brought  it," 
said  Deborah — "I  don't  know  whose  fault  it  was;  but 
Colonel  Forbes  told  him  he  was  to  say  that  it  ought  to 
have  come  an  hour  ago."  "  An  hour  or  two  hours, 
there's  not  much  difference,"  said  Miss  Priscilla ;" 
"  nobody  ever  was  ready  on  a  wedding-day,  that  I 
ever  heard  of.  But  I'm  not  down-hearted,  Deborah 
—  don't  think  so  ;  it  will  all  come  to  an  end,  if  we 
live  long  enough.  Here,  give  me  the  note." 

Miss  Priscilla  hastily  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
knocked  at  Katharine's  door.  "  Kate,  my  dear — 
sister — Mrs.  Ronaldson  — Betsy — please  somebody 
open."  Katharine  herself  came  to  the  door.  She 
was  alone,  dressed  —  very  calm  —  very  pale.  Miss 
Priscilla  forgot  her  errand  in  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  her. 

It  might  have  given  pleasure  to  any  one. 
Simple,  pure-minded,  unselfish,  her  character  was 
written  on  her  countenance  at  all  times ;  on  her 
bridal  morning  and  in  her  bridal  dress,  with  her 
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bright  face  softened  yet  not  shaded  by  serious 
thought,  and  the  traces  of  earnest  prayer,  Katharine 
Ashton  might  almost  have  laid  claim  to  beauty. 

A  tear  dimmed  Aunt  Priscilla's  eye  :  "  God  bless 
you,  my  child,  and  give  you  a  happy  life,  for  I  am 
sure  you  deserve  it" — and  she  folded  her  in  her  arms, 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again ;  and  then  the  tear 
was  dashed  hastily  away,  and  Miss  Priscilla  was 
herself  again.  "  Here's  a  present  for  you,  my  love, 
just  come — a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  from  Maple- 
stead — wonderful  melons  and  pines,  and  splendid 
geraniums;  the  Colonel  must  quite  have  robbed 
his  green  house  and  hothouses.  And  stay,  here's  a 
a  note,  too ;  that  was  just  what  I  came  for,  besides 
wanting  to  ask  Betsy  Carter  to  go  downstairs  and 
see  about  a  few  things  for  me  in  the  back  parlour. 
Where  in  the  world  is  she  gone  to  ?"  "  She  and 
Mary  Locke  are  doing  something  to  their  dresses 
in  Mrs.  Ronaldson's  room,"  said  Katharine,  as  she 
broke  the  seal  with  a  trembling  hand.  Miss  Priscilla 
was  going,  but  staid  to  pick  up  a  paper  which  had 
fallen  on  the  floor.  "  Katharine,  what  is  this  ?" 
Katharine  took  it,  and  her  countenance  changed ; 
she  trembled  and  sat  down  "  Nothing,  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla,— please  don't  mind ;  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by. 
Can  I  see  Charles  ?"  Her  voice  was  broken  and 
agitated.  "  See  him  ?  yes,  to  be  sure.  But  nothing 
is  the  matter,  I  hope."  "  Oh  !  no,  indeed — nothing  ; 
only  if  I  might  see  him ;  — I  must — if  you  would  only 
ask  him  to  come  to  me."  Miss  Priscilla  wondered 
for  a  moment  more,  and  went  down  stairs. 

Katharine's  impatience  would  not  suffer  her  to 
sit  down.  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  listening  for 
Charles's  step.  He  came  in  a  minute,  and  she 
threw  herself  in  his  arms.  "  Oh  !  Charles,  it  is 
too  much.  Why  did  he  think  of  it?  "  and  she  put 
the  envelope  into  his  hand. 
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It  contained,  not  a  note  from  Colonel  Forbes,  but 
a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  "  A  legacy 
of  gratitude  and  love  from  J.  F."  With  it  was 
enclosed  a  bank  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

Katharine  was  pale,  more  agitated,  less  able  to 
think  of  others  when  she  went  downstairs  than 
those  who  knew  her  well  had  expected.  Charles 
hurried  her  into  the  carriage,  and  whispered  to  his 
mother  not  to  speak  to  her ;  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  church,  she  had  recovered  her  ordinary 
self-command. 

There  was  a  crowded  church  —  crowded  not  so 
much  with  the  rich  as  the  poor ;  the  many  whom 
Katharine  had  known  and  aided,  for  whom  she 
had  prayed  and  worked,  and  who  now  were  earnest 
in  their  prayers  that  Katharine  Ronaldson  might 
be  as  happy  as  Katharine  Ashton  deserved  to  be : 
whilst  with  them  gathered  others  also  who  had 
memories  of  old  times,  and  long-remembered  feelings 
of  respect  for  her  father  and  her  mother,  and  the 
days  when  the  name  of  Ashton  had  been  influential 
in  Rihvorth.  It  was  very  strange  to  Katharine  to 
be  the  centre  of  all  thought  and  interest,  to  be 
what  Jane  had  been  on  her  wedding-day; — that  day 
which  flashed  across  her  mind,  as  she  walked  up  the 
centre  aisle,  as  vividly  as  if  it  had  been  only  yester- 
day. The  tale  of  that  marriage  had  been  told ;  her 
own  was  but  beginning.  Did  she  tremble  ? 

One  glance  at  Charles,  and,  oh  !  what  a  thrill  of 
confiding,  grateful  happiness  accompanied  it;  and 
then,  sincere,  earnest  as  she  was  in  every  other 
action  of  her  life,  forgetting  all  but  the  Great  God 
whose  presence  the  vow  was  made,  Katharine 
gave  herself  to  him,  in  whom  every  earthly  wish 
was  now  centred,  "  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  to  love  to 
iherish,  and  obey  till  death." 
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A  yet  more  solemn  rite  followed ;  and  when 
others  had  risen  and  were  departed,  Katharine  and 
Charles  still  knelt  side  by  side,  lingering  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  Peace  of  God,  passing  understand- 
ing, which,  through  His  Mercy,  had  been  granted 
them  in  His  Holy  Communion. 

In  that  Sacred  Presence  we  will  leave  them. 
The  Blessing  of  God  was  upon  them,  and  for  what 
further  happiness  need  we  seek  ? 
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CHIUSTIAN  Wrmr.ss. 
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SELF-DENIAL  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  EASTER. 
By  the  Authoress  of  LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS.  Ismo. 
price  Half-a- Crown. 

CONTENTS. 
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1.  Confession. 

2.  Obedience. 

3.  Personal  Indulgence. 

4.  Sympathy. 


5.  Society. 

6.  Intellectual  Pursuits. 

7.  Work. 


TWELVE  YEARS  AGO.     A  Tale.     By  the  Authoress  of 
LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS.    Fcp.  8vo.,  price  65.  6d. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  novel  for  the  family  reading  of 
that  class  for  which  it  is  intended.  Its  piety  is  sound,  its  morals  correct,  and  its 
characters  and  incidents  varied,  picturesque,  and  natural."  BELL'S  MESSENGER. 

"  This  is  a  thoroughly  good  book.  We  do  not  commend  it  so  much  for  life-like 
fiction  as  for  its  elegant  exposition  of  sound  principles.  The  incidents  and  moral 
discussions  scattered  throughout  the  book  are  full  of  hopeful  teaching.  The  au- 
thoress has  a  nice  perception  of  character,  and  a  graceful,  flowing  style  ;  and  we 
believe  that  her  statements  may  be  so  adapted,  as  to  tend  materially  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  character  of  family  reading."  WEEKLY  NEWS. 


SOME  PASSAGES   FROM  MODERN  HISTORY.     By 

the  Authoress  of  LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Catharine  at  the  Battle  of  the  Pruth. 

The  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Some  Passages  from  "  La  Rentree  Glorieuse." 

Maria  Theresa  at  Presburg. 

The  English  Column  at  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  Rainb  >w  at  Prague. 

The  Death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  Queen's  Prayer. 

The  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.    s 

The  Sleep  of  Argyle. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  above  subjects  are  treated  by  the  author  imparts  to 
them  much  of  the  interest  of  original  narrative  i ;  while  the  reflections  with 
which  they  are  interspersed,  from  their  moral  and  religious  tone,  are  calculated 
to  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  youthful  mind.  JOHN  BULL. 

"  The  passages  are  compiled  from  authentic  works,  and  are  agreeably  written 
It  was  Addison's  notion  that  that  woman  was  the  best  dressed,  whose  clothes 
were  the  least  remarked.  The  principle  has  been  adopted  in  these  little  historical 
compositions  ;  the  language  is  so  natural  that  it  is  unnoticed  in  the  relation  of  the 
incidents  it  describes.  It  is  a  good  book  for  prizes  and  rewards."  BRITANNIA. 
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ALPHABETICAL   CATALOGUE 

OF 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER    ROW,   LONDON. 


Miss  Acton's  Modern  Cookery- 

Book.  -Modern  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches, 
reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  Kor 
the  use  of  Private  Kamilies.  In  a  Series  of 
Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly 
tested,  and  are  given  with  the  most  minute 
exactness.  By  ELIZA  ACTON.  New  Edition  ; 
with  Directions  tor  Carving,  and  other  Ad- 
ditions, Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7*.  6rf. 


Adams.—  A  Spring  in  the  Can- 

terbury Settlement.  By  C.  WARREN 
ADAMS,  Esq.  With  Five  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo.  price  as.  6d. 


Aikin.  -  Select  Works    of  the 

British  Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie. 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by 
Dr.  AIKIN.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement 
by  LUCY  AIKIN  j  consisting  of  additional 
Selections,  from  more  recent  Poets.  8vo. 
price  18s. 


Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew 

Arnold,  Author  of  Poems  by  A.  A  New 
Edition,  greatly  altered  ;  With  a  Preface. 
Fcp.Svo.  price  5».  6d. 

*»*  More  than  one-third  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume  consists  of  Poems  now  Jirst 
published. 

Austin.— Germany  from  1760  to 

1814;  Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  from 
the  Decay  of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion 
of  the  French.  Reprinted  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review;  with  large  Additions.  By 
Mrs.  AUSTIN.  PostSvo.  [Nearly  ready. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works,  complete  in  One  Volume: 
Comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Passions, 
Miscellaneous  Dramas,  Metrical  Legends, 
Fugitive  Pieces,  (several  now  first  pub- 
lished) ,  and  Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Edition, 
including  a  new  Life  of  Joanna  Bnillie  ;  with 
a  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  Bothwell  Manse. 
Square  crown  8vo.21j.  cloth  or  42*.  bound 
in  morocco. 


Baker.— The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  BAKER,  Esq.  With 
several  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours 
and  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo.  price  14«. 

Balfour.— Sketches  of  English 

Literature  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Present  Century.  By  CLARA  LUCAS  BAL 
FOUR.  Fcp.Svo.  7«. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Tenant's  Right  of  Enter- 
ing and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by 
several  Specimens  of  Valuations;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on 
Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land  Agents,  Ap- 
praisers, Farmers,  and  Tenants.  New 
Edition;  corrected  and  revised  by  JOHN 
DONALDSON.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Banfield.— The  Statistical  Com- 
panion for  1854:  Exhibiting  the  most  In- 
teresting Facts  in  Moral  and  Intellectual, 
Vitnl,  Economical,  and  Political  Statistics, 
at  Home  and  Abroad.  Corrected  to  the 
Present  Time:  and  including  the  Census 
of  the  British  Population  taken  in  1851. 
Compiled  from  Official  and  other  Authentic 
Sources,  by  T.  C.  BANFIELD,  Esq.,  Sta- 
tistical Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Education. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Lord  Belfast.— Lectures  on  the 

English  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  or 
BELFAST.  8vo.  price  6*.  6d. 

Berkeley.— Reminiscences  of  a 

Huntsman.  By  the  Honourable  GRANTLEY 
F.  BERKELEY  With  four  Etchings  by 
John  Leech  (one  coloured).  8vo.  price  14*. 

B  e  w  1  e  y.  —  Decimal    Interest 

Tables,  calculated  at  5  per  Cent,  from  1 
Day  to  365  Days,  and  from  1  Month  to  12 
Months,  on  from  £[  to  £40,000:  To  which 
are  added,  Tables  of  Commission,  from  J 
per  Cent,  to  5  per  Cent,  advancing  by 
Eighths.  By  JOHN  BEWLEY.  8vo.  price  21*. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Black's  Practical   Treatise  on 

Brewing,  Based  on  Chemical  and  Econo- 
mical Principles:  With  Formulie  fer  Public- 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  lor  Private  Fami- 
lies. New  Edition,  with  Additions.  Svo. 
price  10«.  64. 

Elaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural 

Sports;  or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical, 
Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field 
Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the 
present  day.  A  New  and  thoroughly  re- 
vised Edition;  with  numerous  additional 
Illustrations.  The  Hunting,  Racing,  and 
all  relative  to  Horses  and  Horsemanship, 
revised  by  HARRY  HIEOVER  ;  Shooting  and 
Fishing  by  EPHEMERA;  and  Coursing  by 
Mr.  A.  GRAHAM.  With  upwards  of  600 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  dO*. 

Blair's  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
present  Time:  with  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  Writers  ; 
including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as 
connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode  to 
the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  SIR 
HENRY  ELLIS,  K.H.  New  Edition  with 
corrections.  Imperial  Svo.  price  31*.  6d. 

Bloomfield.— The  Greek  Testa- 
ment: With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially 
formed  lor  the  use  of  advanced  Students  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  D.D.  F.S.A.  New 
Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Map,  price  £2. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  Additional 

Annotations  on  the  above.    Svo.  price  15s. 


Bloomfield.— College  and  School 

Greek  Testament:  witli  shorter  English 
Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explana- 
tory, formed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  the 
Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.T.  BLOOM- 
FIELD,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  New  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  rep.  Svo.  10*.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  College  and 

School  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  10*.  Od. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotus : 

With  an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  BODE,  M.A..  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  16mo.  price  5*. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam 
Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisan 
Club.  Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 
New  Edition.  With  30  Steel  Hates,  and 
349  Wood  Engravings.  4to.  price  2?i. 


Bourne.  —  A   Treatise   on   the 

Screw  Propeller  :  With  various  Suggestions 
of  Improvement.  By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.K. 
With  20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 4to.  price  38*. 


Bourne.—  A  Catechism   of  the 

Steam  Engine,  illustrative  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  upon  which  its  Operation  depends, 
and  the  Practical  Details  of  its  Structure,  in 
its  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam 
Navigation,  and  Railways;  with  various 
Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  JOHN 
BOURNE,  C.  E.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  6*. 


.—  A   Dictionary    Of    Sci- 

ence, Literature,  and  Art;  comprising  the 
History,  Description  and  Scientific  Prin. 
ciples  of  every  branch  of  Human  Know- 
ledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition 
of  all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.K.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted 
by  Dr.  J.  CAUVIN.  The  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected  ;  including  a  Supple- 
ment, and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Svo.  price  60s. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price  3».  6rf. 


Bull.— The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  T.  BULL,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians;  formerly  Physician 
Accoucheur  to  the  Kinsbury  Midwifery  In 
stitution.  New  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo.  5*. 

Bull.— Hints   to   Mothers,   for 

the  Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  ot  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying- 
in  Room:  with  an  Exposure  of  Popular 
Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects, 
etc. ;  and  Hints  on  Nursing.  By  T.  BULL, 
M.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  price  5*. 

Bunsen.— Hippolytus   and   his 

Age  ;  Or,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  under  Commodus  and 
Alexander  Severus  :  and  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Christianity  and  Divinity  compared. 
By  C.C.J  BUNSRN,  D.D..D.C.L.  A  New 
Edition,  corrected,  remodeled,  and  ex 
tended,  /vols.  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age;  or,  the  Be- 
ginnings   and    Prospects    of    Christianity 
New  Edition,  2  vols.Svo. 

Separate  Works  connected  with  Hippo- 
Jytus  and  His  Age,  as  forming  its  Philoso- 
phical and  Philological  Key  :— 

2.  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Language 
and    Religion ;     or,    the     Beginnings     and 
Prospects  of  Mankind.    2  vols.  Svo. 

3.  Analecta  Ante -Nictena..    3  rols.Svo. 

I.  Reliquiaj  Literariae  ; 
II.  Reliquiae  Canonical  ; 
III.  Reliquiae  Liturgies. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  Co. 


Bunsen.— Egypt's  Place  in  Uni- 
versal History:  An  Historical  Investigation, 
in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  BUNSEN,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
C.  H.  COTTRELL,  Esq.  M.A.-Vol.  i.  con- 
taining the  First  Book,  or  Sources  and  Pri- 
meval Facts  of  Egyptian  History:  With  an 
Egyptian  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  a 
complete  List  of  Hleroglyphical  Signs;  an 
Appendix  of  Authorities,  embracing  the 
complete  Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthe- 
nes, 4£gyptiai:a  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  etc.,  and 
Plates  representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Svo.  price  28*. 

%•  The  second  Volume  is  preparing-  for 
publication. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689- 
1748.)  By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  Author  of 
The  Life  of  David  Hume,  etc.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  26*. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas 

of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography;  com 
prising  Kifty-two  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with 
complete  Indexes.  New  Edition,  nearly  all 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  im- 
proved ;  with  Corrections  from  the  most 
authentic  Sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Maps,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  BUTLER.  Royal  Svo.  price  24*. 
half-bound. 

..  The  Modern  Atlas,  of  28  full- 

<j.n     «»el     I      coloured  Maps.  Rl.  Svo  12*. 
Separately  /  The  Allciellt  Atlas  of  34  full. 

\     coloured  Maps.  Rl.  Svo.  12*. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Mo- 
dem and  Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition, 
fcarefully  revised,  with  such  Alterations 
introduced  as  continually  progressive  Dis- 
coveries and  the  latest  Information  have 
rendered  necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author's 
Son,  the  Hev.T.  BUTLER.  Svo.  price  9*. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popu- 
lar Exposition  of  all  the  Countries  oi  the 

World  ;      their    Governi *      o_...i..:__ 

Revenues,      Commerce 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popu- 
lar Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil 
and  Criminal  ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Anti- 
quities ;  Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes, 
Stamp  Duties,  Excise  Licences,  and  Post- 
Horse  Duties ;  Post-Office  Regulations,  and 
Prison  Discipline.  16th  Edition,  compris- 
ing the  Public  Acts  of  the  Session  1853. 
Frap.  8vo.  price  10*.  6d.— SUPPLEMENT, 
price  If. 


Caird.—  English  Agriculture  in 

1850  and  1851  ;  Its  Condition  and  Prospects. 
By  JAMES  CAIRO,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  of  The  Titnn.  The 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  14*. 


Calvert.-The   Wife's  Manual; 

or,  Prayers  and  Thoughts  on  Several  Occa- 
sions of  a  Matron's  Lite.  By  the  Rev. 
WILLIAM  CALVERT,  Rector  of  St.  Antholin, 
and  one  of  the  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul's. 
Post  Svo.  [/TI  the  Prest. 


The  Calling  &  Responsibilities 

of   a  Governs**.     By  AMIGA.     Fcp.  Svo. 
price  4*.  6d. 


Catlow.  —  Popular  Conchology  5 

or,  the  Shell  Cauinet  arranged :  being-  an 
Introduction  to  the  modem  System  ut 
Coiichology;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural 
History  ot  the  Animals,  an  Account  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a  complete 
Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera. 
By  AONES  CATLOW.  New  Edition,  with 
numerous  additional  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo. 
[7«  the  Preu. 

Cecil. —  The   Stud  Tarm ;    or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  lor  the  Turf, 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed  to 
Breeders  of  Race  Horses  and  Hunters, 
Landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  to  Te- 
nant Farmers.  By  CECIL.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
Frontispiece,  5*. 

Cecil.-Records  of  the   Chase, 

and  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen , 
illustrating  some  of  the  Usages  of  Olden 
Times  and  comparing  them  with  prevailing 
Customs  :  Together  with  an  Introduction 
to  most  of  the  Fashionable  Hunting 
Countries;  and  Comments.  By  CECIL. 
With  two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fcp.  Bvo. 
price  7*.  6rf. 


Cecil.-Stable  Practice  $  or  Hints 

on  Training  lor  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road,  with  Observations  on  Racing  and 
Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Han- 
dicapping. Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple-Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  By  CECIL.  Fcap.  Svo. 
with  Plate,  price  5*. half-bound. 

Chalybaeus's  Historical  Survey 

of  Modern  Speculative  Philosophy,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  ALFRED  TULK.  PostSvo.  [Juttready. 

Conversations  on  Botany.   New 

Edition,  improved;  with  22  Plates.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7*.  6tf.;  or  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  12*. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Captain  Chesterton's  Autobio- 
graphy. —  Peace,  War,  and  Adventure  : 
Being  an  Autobiographical  Memoir  of 
George  Laval  Chesterton,  formerly  of  the 
Field-Train  Department  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, subsequently  a  Captain  in  the  Army 
of  Columbia,  and  at  present  Governor  of 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Cold  Bath 
Fields.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  price  16*. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.— The  Prin- 
ciples of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours, 
and  their  Applications  to  the  Arts  :  In- 
cluding Painting,  Interior  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper-Staining,  Calico  Printing, 
Letterpress  Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress, 
Landscape  and  Flower  Gardening,  etc.  By 
M.  E.  CHEVREUL,  Membre  de  IMnstitut  de 
France,  etc.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  CHARLES  MARTEL.  Illustrated  with 
Diagrams,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  [/»  the  prest. 

Conybeare   and   Howson.— The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul:  Com- 
prising a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted 
in  Chronological  order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  3. 
CONYBEARE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
HOWSON,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts,  2  vols.  4to. 
price  £-2.8l. 

Copland.— A  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  :  Comprising  General  Path- 
ology, the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases, Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Dis- 
orders especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to 
Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life, 
with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the 
Medicines  recommended.  By  JAMES  COP- 
LAND, M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Lying-iu  Hospital,  etc.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  price  .£3;  and  Parts  X.  to 
XVI.  4*.6d.  each. 

The  Children's  Own  Sunday- 
Book.  By  Miss  JULIA  CORNER,  Author  of 
Outttion*  on  the  History  of  Europe. 
With  Two  Illustrations.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  5*. 

Cresy.  —  An   Encyclopaedia   of 

Civil  Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  EDW.  CRESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3000  Woodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  price 
£3.  13*.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Pield;  or,  the  Sci- 
ence and  History  of  the  Game.  Illustrated 
with  Diagrams,  and  enlivened  with  Anec- 
dotes. By  the  Author  of  Principle  of 
Scientific  Butting.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Plates 
price  0,1.  half-bound. 


Lady  Gust's  Invalid's  Book.— 

The  Invalid's  Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of 
Recipes  from  various  Books  and  various 
Countries.  By  the  Honourable  LADY  GUST. 
Fcp.8vo.price3*.6rf. 

Dale.— The    Domestic   Liturgy 

and   Family   Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts:   Th 


First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted 
r  Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for  every 


fo 


Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Part  II. 
Comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS 
DALE,  M.A.,  Canon-Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  2d  Edition.  Post  4to. 
21* .  cloth ;  31*.  (irf.  calf;  or £2. 10*.  morocco. 

npr,,r,tf\vi  THE  FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  12*. 
Separatelyl THE  DOMESTIC LITCRGY,  10*.  6rf. 

Davis.— China  during  the  War 

and  since  the  Peace.  By  Sir  J.  F.  DAVIS, 
Bart.,  F.R.S.,  late  H.M.  Plenipotentiary  in 
China  ;  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong.  2  vols.  post 
8vo.  price  21*. 

De  Telice.— History  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  French  of  G. 
DE  FELICE,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Moiitauban,  by  E.WEST:  With  a  Sup- 
plemental Chapter,  written  expressly  tor 
this  tranalation  by  Dr.  DE  FELICE.  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  price  12*. 

"  We  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
idiomatic  accuracy  of  Mr.  West's  trans- 
lation, whose  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language  has  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  rendering  of  the  French  Pro- 
fessor's work  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
able to  his  scholarly  ability  and  taste.  He 
has  turned  good  French  into  good  English, 
without  taking  unclassical  liberties  with 
either  one  language  or  the  other.  As  the 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  singular 
perspicuity,  enlarged  research,  and  fervent 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  Protes- 
tantism, it  will  be  justly  regarded  by  all 
competent  judges  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  our  country."—  Evangeli- 
cal Magazine. 

Delabeche.— The  Geological  Ob- 
server. By  Sir  HENRY  T.  DELABECHE, 
F.R.S.  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  New 
Edition  ;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  18*. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geo- 

logv  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somer- 
set.' By  Sir  HENRY  T.  DELABECHE,  F.R.S., 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo. 
price  14*. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity, in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
DE  LA  RIVE,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  18s. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BKOWN,  AND  Co. 


Discipline.    By  the  Author  of 

"Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  etc. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged..  18mo.  price 
2*.  6rf. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  His- 
tory of  Oil  Painting.  By  Sir  CHARLES 
LOCK  EASTLAKE,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  8vo.  price  16*. 

The  Eclipse   of  Faith;    or,  a 

VUit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  New  Edition. 
Post  Svo .  price  9*.  6d. 

A  Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of 

Faith,  by  its  Author  :  Being  a  Rejoinder  to 
Professor  Newman's  Reply.  Post  Svo. 
price  5s.  Gd. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament:  Being  an 
attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts;  including 
a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with 
Indexes  Greek-English  and  English-Greek. 
New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.  Royal 
I  Svo.  price  42*. 

j  The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
nexion between  the  Original  and  the 
English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List 
of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  Occurrences, 

!       etc.     2  vols.  royal  Svo.  price  <£3.  13*.  6rf.  ; 

!       large  paper,  £l. 14*.  Gd. 

I  Ephemera.  —  A   Handbook    of 

!  Angling  :  Teaching  Fly»Fishing,  Trolling, 
Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Fishing  ;  with 
the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  By  EPHE- 
MERA. Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved  i  with  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5*. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the 

Salmon:  Comprising  the  Theory, Principles, 
and  Practice  or  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon  ; 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good 
River  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  de- 
scribed, and  the  best  way  of  artificially 
Breeding  it  explained.  with  numerous 
coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  EPHEMERA  ;  assisted  by 
ANDREW  YOUNG,  Fcp.  Svo.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14*. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.— History  of 

India  under  the  House  of  Taimur  (1526  to 
1707).  By  WM  ERSKINR,  K»«i  ,  Editor  of 
Mfmoir*  of  the  Kmprror  Btbrr.  The 
First  Volume-  Histurv  of  Haber  ;  His  Early 
Life,  14S3.152R;  his  Reign  in  India,  1526- 
1530.  The  Second  Volume,- History  of 
Humayun,  1530-1556.  Vols.  I.  and  II. Svo. 
[Just  ready. 


Faraday  (Professor).-The  Sub- 

ject-Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non- 
Metallic  Elements,  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  1852, 
by  Professor  FARADAT,  D.O.L.,  F.R.S., 
etc.  Arranged  by  permission  from  the 
Lecturer's  Notes  by  J.  Sco»r*mf,  M.B., 
late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Alders- 
gate  College  of  Medicine.  To  which  are 
appended  Remarks  on  the  Quality  and 
Tendencies  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  on 
Allotropism,  and  on  Ozone;  together  with 
Manipulative  Details  relating  to  the  Per- 
formances of  Experiments  indicated  bv 
Professor  FARADAT.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5«.  6rf. 

Forester  and  Biddulph's  Nor- 

way.-Norway  in  1848  and  1849:  Containing 
Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords  of 
the  Central  and  Western  District*  ;  and 
including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Social  Organisation.  By 
THOMAS  FORESTER,  Esq.  ;  and  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BIPDCLPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With 
Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Plates.  Svo.  price  18s. 

Francis.  —  Annals,   Anecdotes, 

and  Legends;  A  Chronicle  of  Life  Assur- 
ance. By  JOHN  FRANCIS,  Author  of  The 
History  of  the  Bank  of  Ktigland,  "Chro- 
nicles and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change," and  A  Hittory  of  the  Euglith 
Railway.  Post  Svo.  price  8*.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver 

Goldsmith.  Edited  by  BOLTON  CORNET, 
Esq.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 
Square  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2l».;  morocco 
j£l.  16*. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Greg's  Contributions 

to  the  Edinburgh  Review.—  Essays  on  Poli- 
tical and  Social  Science.  Contributed 
chiefly  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieie.  By 
WILLIAM  R.  GREO,  2  vols.  Svo.  price  24f. 

Gurney.—  Historical  Sketches  5 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and 
Epochs,  from  A.D.  1400  to  A.D.  1546.  By  the 
Rev.  JOHN  HAMPDEX  GURNET,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Mary-le-bonc.  Fcp. 
Svo.  7«.  6rf. 


Gosse.—  A  Naturalist's  Sojourn 

in  Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  GOSSE,  Esq.  With 
Plates.  Post  Svo.  price  14j. 

Gwilt.  —  An   Encyclopaedia   of 

Architecture.  Historical.  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  By  JOSEPH  GWILT.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  One  Thousand  Engravings 
on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  GWILT. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Supplemental  View 
of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic 
Architecture:  Comprising  upwards  of  Eighty 
additional  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  52«.  6d. 

The   SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price  6«. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sidney   Hall's    General   Large 

Library  Atlas  of  Fifty-tliree  Maps  (size  20 
in.  by  16  in.) ,  with  the  Divisions  and  Bound- 
aries carefully  coloured;  and  an  Alpha- 
betical Index  of  all  the  Names  contained 
in  the  Maps.  New  Edition,  corrected  from 
the  best  and  most  recent  Authorities  ;  with 
the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  entirely 
new  Maps.  Colombier  4to.  price  £5.  5*. 
half-russia. 

Hamilton.— Discussions  in  Phi- 

losophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review;  corrected,  vindicated,  en- 
larged, hi  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bart.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions.  8vo.  price  21  j. 


Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life 

of  Luther,  in  Forty-eight  Historical  En- 
gravings. By  GCSTAV  KONIG.  With  Ex- 
planations by  Archdeacon  HARE.  Square 
crownSvo  [/»  the  press. 

Harrison.  —  The  Light  of  the 

Forge  i  or,  Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick- 
Bed  of  E.  M.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
HARRISON,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Birch,  Essex, 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  With  2  Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.  Svo.  price  5». 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Hunting- 
Field.    By  HARRY  HIEOVER.    With  Tw 
>resenting    The  Right  Sort . 
Wrong  Sort,    Fcp.  Svo.  5*. 


Plates,  one  representing    The  Right  Sort  ; 
the  other,  The  '" 


Harry   Hieover.  —  Practical 

Horsemanship.  By  HARRY  HIEOVER. 
With  2  Plates,  one  representing  Going  like 
Workmen  ;  the  other,  Going  like  Mnffi. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5*.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.—  The  Stud,  for 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men  : 
being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for 
use  more  than  for  show.  By  HARRY  HIE- 
OVER.  With  2  Plates,  one  representing:  A 
pretty  good  sort  for  most  purpotet  ;  the 
other,  Kayther  a  bad  *  art  for  any  purpose. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5*.  half-bound. 

Harry   Hieover.—  The   Pocket 

and  the  Stud;  or.  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  By  HARRY 
HIEOVER.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Portrait 
of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse 
Harlequin.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5*.  half-bound. 


Harry  Hieover.  —  Stable  Talk 

and  Table  Talk  ;  or  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen.  By  HARRY  HIEOVER.  New 
Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  24s. 


Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities:  con- 
taining Rolls  of  the  Ofhi.ial  Personages  of 
the  liritish  Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal, 
from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present 
Time:  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Records  of 
the  Public  Offices.  Together  with  the  So- 
vereigns of  Europe,  from  the  Foundation  of 
their  respective  States ;  the  Peerage  and 
Nobility  of  Great  Britain  j  and  numerous 
other  Lists.  Being  a  New  Edition,  im- 
proved and  continued,  of  Bfatson's  Political 
Index,  By  JOSEPH  HAYDN,  Compiler  of 
The  Dictionary  of  Dates,  and  other  Works. 
Svo.  price  25*.  half-bound. 


Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin 

Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from 
his  Autobiography  and  Journals.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  TOM  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.;  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  late  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London.  Se- 
cond Edition,  with  Additions  and  an  Index. 
3  vols.  post  Svo.  price  31*.  6d. 


Sir   John  Herschel.— Outlines 

of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  JOHN  F.  W.  HERS- 
CHEL, Bart.  etc.  New  Edition;  with  Plate* 
and  Wood  Engravings.  Svo.  price  IS*. 

Hill.— Travels  in  Siberia   and 

Russia.  By  S.  S.  HILL,  Esq.  2  vols.  post 
Svo.  with  Map. 

Hints  on    Etiquette    and   the 

Usages  of  Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  By  Aj^wyOf.  "Manners  make 
the  Man."  New  Edition,  revised  (with  Ad- 
ditions) by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
Half-a-Crown. 


Hole.— Prize  Essay  on  the  His- 

tory  and  Management  of  Literary,  Scien- 
tific, and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and 
especially  how  far  they  may  be  developed 
and  combined  so  as  to  promote  the  Moral 
Well-being  and  Industry  of  the  Country. 
By  JAMES  HOLE,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. 
Svo.  price  5*. 


Lord     Holland's     Memoirs.  — 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  My 
Time.  By  HENRY  RICHARD  LORD  HOL- 
LAND. Edited  by  his  Son,  HENRY  ED- 
WARD LORD  HOLLAND.  Vols.  I.  and  U. 
post  Svo.  price  9*.  (id.  each. 


Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Remi- 
niscences. Edited  by  his  Son,  HENRY  ED- 
WARD LORD  HOLLAND.  Second  Edition  j 
with  Facsimile.  Post  Svo.  price  10*.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  Co. 
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Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental 

Physiology.  By  Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND,  Bart., 
F.  R.S.,  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen  ;  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Roval  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Founded 
chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in  Medical 
Notes  and  Keflei-tions,  by  the  same  Author. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10*.  6rf. 

Hook.  —  The  Last  Days  of  Our 

Lord's  Ministry  :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
WALTER  FARQUHAR  HOOK,  D.D.,  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edi- 
tion. Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  Bri- 
tish Flora;  Comprising  the  Phap.nogamou8 
or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, and  numerous  Figures,  illustrative 
of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Compo- 
site Plants,  the  Grasses,  mid  the  Ferns. 
By  Sir  W.  J .  HOOKER,  F.U. A.  and  L.S.  etc., 
and  G.  A.  WALKER  ARNOTT.  LL.D  ,  F.L.S. 
!2mo.  with  12  Plates,  price  14*.,  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  price  21*. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;   or,  a 

Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Kew.  By  Sir  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER. 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  etc.  etc. 
Director.  New  Edition;  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Home.— An  Introduction  to  the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holv 
Scriptures. By  THOMAS  HARTWELLHORNE, 
B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  New  Kditiun,  re- 
vised and  corrected :  with  numerous  M aps, 
and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  5 
vols.  8vo.  price  63j. 

Home.— A  Compendious  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By 
THOMAS  HARTWELL  HORNE,  B.D.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Being  an  Ana- 
lysis of  his  Introduction  in  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. New  Kdition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged ;  with  Maps  and  other  Engravings. 
12mo.  price  <Js. 

Howitt.-(A.  M.)  An  Art  Stu- 

dent  in  Munich,  By  ANNA  MARY  HOWITT, 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  price  14*. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year. 

By  MARY  HOWITT.  With  Four  Illustrations, 
engraved  by  John  Ahsolon,  from  Original 
Designs  by  ANNA  MARY  HOWITT.  Square 
16mo.  price  at. 

William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Coun- 

try  Book.  Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country 
Boy,  written  by  Himself:  Exhibiting  all 
the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits 
of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition; 
with  4(1  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  fix. 


Esq.,  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty 
ndon.  New  and  enlarged  Edition  ; 
the  provisions  of  the  Wills  Act 


Howitt.—  The  Rural  Life  of  En- 

gland. By  WILLIAM  Ilowirr.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  revised  ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams;  unitorm  with  n*it* 
to  Kemarhable  Placet.  Medium  8vo.  21j. 

Howitt.-  Visits  to  Remarkable 

Places;  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in 
English  History  and  Poetry.  By  WILLIAM 
HOWITT.  New  Edition  ;  with  40  Woodcuts. 
Medium  Svo.  21*. 

Second  Series,  chiefly  in  the 

Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
with  a  Stroll  along  the  Border.  With  up- 
wards of  40  Woodcuts.  Medium  Svo.  21*. 

Hudson.  —  Plain  Directions  for 

Making  Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law: 

with  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating 

to  the  Distribution    of  Personal  Estate  in 

the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills, 

and   much  useful    Information.      ByJ.C. 

HUDSON,  Esq.,   late  of  the   Legacy  Duty 

Office, 

including 

Amendment   Act  of    1852,   (introduced  by 

Lord  St.  Leonards).    Fcp.  Svo.  2*.  6d. 

Hudson.—  The  Executor's  Guide. 

By  J.  C.  HtJDSON,  Esq.,  New  and  enlarged 
Edition:  with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  Real  Pro- 
undrr  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities 
and  the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duty  thereon.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6». 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  authority,  by 
Mrs.  SABINE.  New  Edition.  Ifimo.  price 
6».  :  or  in  2  vols.  3«.  6rf.  each  cloth  ;  2«.  6rf. 
each  sewed. 

Humboldt's    Cosmos.  —  Trans- 

lated with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
SABINE.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  I6mo.  Half-a- 
Crown  each,  sewed  ;  3*.  6rf.  each  cloth  :  or 
in  post  Svo.  12s  6d.  each  cloth.  Vol.  III. 
post  Svo.  12*.  6rf.  each  cloth:  or  in  16mo. 
Part  I.  2*.  6rf.  sewed,  3».  6rf.  cloth  ;  and 
Part  II.  3*.  sewed,  4*.  cloth. 

Humphreys.  —  Sentiments  and 

Similes  of  Shakspeare  :  A  Classified  Se- 
lection of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descrip- 
tions, and  other  remarkable  Passages  in 
Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Poems.  With  an 
elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the  cha- 
racteristic style  of  the  Elizabethan  Period, 
massive  carved  covers,  and  other  ft»oel_. 
lishmcnts,  designed  and  executed  by  H.  N. 
HUMPHREYS.  Square,  post  Svo.  price  2U. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee 

appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  inquire  into  the  Subject  of  Indus- 
trial Instruction.  With  the  Evidences.  Svo. 
price  ft*. 


KST. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Jameson.— A  Commonplace  Book 

•if  Thoughts.  Memories,  ami  Fancies,  Ori- 
ginal and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and 
Character;  Part  II  Literature  inii  Art.  By 
Mrs.  JAMESON.  With  Etchings  and  Wood 
Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo. 

[Juit  ready. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First 
Seriei  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, and  16  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  28*. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Order,  as  represented  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 
Sncrtdand  Legendary  Art.  Second  Kdi- 
tiou.  corrected  and  enlarged  ;  with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28*. 


$s.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  152  Wood  Engravings.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  28*. 


Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to 

the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait 
engraved  by  HENRY  KOBINSO.V,  and  »  Vig- 
nette View  of  Craigcrook,  engraved  by 
J.  Cousen.  Square  crown  Svo.  21*.  cloth; 
or  30*.  calf. 

•„•  Also  a  LIBRARY   EDITION,  in  3 
ols.  Svo.  price  42*. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works  :  with  Life,  by  Bishop  HEBBR.  Re- 
vised and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
PACK  EDEN,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.  In  Ten  Volumes.  Vols. It.  to  X.  Svo. 
price  Half-a-Guinea  each.  Vol.  I.  comprising 
Bishop  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  ex- 
tended by  the  Editor,  is  nearly  ready, 

Johnston.— A  New  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statis- 
tical, and  Historical:  Forming  a  complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  ALEX- 
ANDER KEITH  JOHNSTON.  F.  R.S.I., 
F.R.G.S  F.G.S. ;  Geographer  at  Edinburgh 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  In  One  Volume 
of  1,440  pages,  comprising  nearly  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  Svo.  price  36*.  cloth  ; 
or  half-bound  in  ruisii,  41*. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land :  A  History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. By  JOHN  MITCHELL  KI.MHLEJ 
M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  etc.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  28.». 


Kippis's  Collection  of  Hymns 

a>  d  I'snlms  for  Public  and  Private  Worship. 
New  Edition:  including  a  New  Supple- 
ment by  the  Rev.  EDMUND  KELL,  M.A. 
ISmo  price  4*.  cloth,  or  4*.  6rf.  roan.— 
The  SUPPLEMENT,  separately,  price  Eight- 
pence. 

Kirby.— The  Life   of  the  Rev. 

WILLIAM  KIRBY,  M  A.,F.R.S.,F.L.S.,  etc. 
Rector  of  Barham.  Author  of  one  of  the 
Brit!  irewater  Treatises,  and  Joint-Author  of 
the  Introduction  to  Entomoloey.  By  the 
Rev.  JOHN  FREEMAN,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ashwicken,  Norfolk,  and  Rural  Dean. 
With  Portrait,  Vignette,  and  Facsimile. 
8vo.  price  15*. 

Kirby  &  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects:  comprising  an 
account  of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of 
their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems, 

Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  New'Kditiou,' 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  price  31*.  6d. 


Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  Denmark  and 
the  Duchies  of  SleMwitk  and  Holsteinin  1S51: 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  Notei  of  a  Tra- 
veller. 8vo.  price  12*. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  the  European 
People  in  1848  and  1849:  Being  the  Se- 
cond Series  of  Notei  of  a  Traveller.  Svo. 
price  14*. 


L.  E.  L.-The  Poetical  Works 


and  Poetical  Kemains.  New  Edition;  with 
2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2  vols.  16mo. 
10*.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21*. 


Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the 

Heart.  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Clinical  Medicine:  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.  By  P.  M.  LATHAM,  M.D.,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  I2mo.  price  16*. 

Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Na- 
tural History;  or  First  Principles  of  Zoo- 
logy :  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classi- 
fication, interspersed  with  amusing  and 
instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remark- 
able Animals.  New  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7*.  6d. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  a  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  to 
My  Unknown  Friends,  etc.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  6*. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  Co.                  1  3 

LARDNER'S  CABINET   CYCLOPXEDIA. 

Of  History,   Biography.    Literature,  the  Arts  and   Sciences,  Natural  History,  and   Manu- 
factures :  A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 

SIR  JOHV  HF.RSCHF.L, 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Sid  JAMES   MACKINTOSH, 

THOMAS  MOORE, 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY, 

BISHOP  THIHLW.ALL, 

SIR  DAVID  liKKVVt-TER, 

THE  REV    G.  R.  GLE1G, 

THOMAS  KEIGHl'LEY, 
JOHN  FORSTER, 

J.  (',.  L   DE  S1SMOXDI, 
JOHN   PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  G.S. 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT  WRITERS. 

Complete  in  132  vols.  cp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 

The  Workf  itparately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 

A.  Litt  of  the  WORKS  competing  the  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA:— 

1  .  Bell's  History  of  Russia  .    3  vnls.  10*.  64. 

34.  Lardner  on  Heat     .       .    1  vol.     3*.  6rf. 

2.  Bell's  l.ives  of  British  Poets,  2  vols.    7». 

35.  Lanlner's  Hydrostatics  and 

3.  Brewster's  Optics,    .        .     1  yol.     3*.  6rf. 

Pneiimatii'R  .        .        .1  vol.      3j.  firf. 

4.  Cnolcy's  Maritime  and  In. 

36.  Lardnerand  XValker's  Elec- 

lana Discovery                .    3  rots.  10*.  6<f. 
5    Crowe's  History  of  France   3  TO!S    10*  firf 

tricity  and  Maenctism,    2  vols.    7». 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities,!  vol.    3*.  firf. 

Courtenay's  Lives  of  Bri- 

7. De  Sismoiicli's  History  of 

tish  Statesmen      .        .     7  vols.  24«.  firf. 

the  Italian  Republics  .    1  vol.      3j.  6rf. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and 

8.  De  Sismondi's  Kail  of  the 

Bell's   History  of   Eng- 

Roman Kmpire      .        .    2  vols.    7*. 

land       .        .                .    10  rols.  35«. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry     .     1  vol.      3*.6rf. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Eco- 

Eminent Italian,  Spanish, 

nomy      ....     2voli.    7*. 

and  Portuguese  Authors,  3  vols.  10*.6rf. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  For- 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  4  vols.  14*. 

tu«al       ....     5vols.  17».6rf. 

41.  NRolas's   Chronology     of 

12.  Dunham's  History  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 

History  .                        .1  vol.     3*.  6rf. 
42.  Phillips'  Treatise  on  Geo- 

way       ....    Svols.  10*.  firf. 

logy        ....    2  vols.    7*. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Po- 

43. Powell's  History  of  Natural 

land        ....    iTol.      3*.  firf. 
14.  Dunham's  Germanic   Em- 

Philosophy    ...    1  vol.     3*.  6rf. 
44.  Porter's   Treatise    on   the 

pire        ....    Svols.  Ws.Gd. 

Manufacture  of  Silk    .    1  vol.      3*.  firf. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe   during 

45.  Porter's    Manufacture    of 

the  Middle  Aires  .        .    4  vols.  14*. 

Porcelain  and  Glass     .    1vol.     3x.firf. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Drama. 

46.  Roscoe's  ttritish  Lawyers,  1  vol.      3*.  6rf. 

lists       .                .        .2  vols.    It. 

47-  Scott's    History  of    Scot- 

17. Dunham's   Lives  of  Early 

land       ....    2  vols.    7*. 

Writers  of  Great  Britain,  1  vol.      3*.  firf. 

48.  Shelley's  Lives  of  Eminent 

18.  Fergus's    History    of   the 

French  Authors    .       .    2  vols.    7*. 

United  States        .       .     2  vols.    It. 

49.  Shuckard   and  Swainzon'u 

19.  Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Ro- 

Insects  ....    1vol.     3*.  firf. 

man  Antiquities    .        .     2  vols.    It. 
20.  Forster's     Lives     of    the 

SO.  Southey's  Lives  of  British 
Admirals       .        .        .     5  vols.  17*.  firf. 

Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth    .        .       .     Svols.  17*.  firf. 

51.  Slebbing's  Church  History,  2vols.    7*. 
52.  Stebbing's  History  of  the 

21.  Glee's   Lives    of    British 

Reformation          .        .    2  vols.    7*. 

Military  Commanders       3  vols.  10*.  firf. 

53.  Swainson's    Discourse    on 

22.  Grattan's    History   of   the 

Natural  History  .        .    1vol.      3*.  firf. 

Netherlands.        .        .     1  vol.     3».6rf. 

54.  Swainson's    Natural   His- 

23. Henslow's  Botany   .        .    1vol.      3».  firf. 

tory  and  Classification  of 

24.  HerscheP*  Astronomy    .    1vol.     3*.  firf. 

Animals         .        .        .     1vol.     3*.  firf. 

25.  Herschel's    Discourse     on 

55.  Swainson's   Habits  and  In- 

Natural Philosophy      .     1vol.     3».  firf. 

stincts  of  Animals        .     1vol.      3*.  firf. 

26.  History  of  Rome               .    Svols.    7*. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds      .       .     2  vols.     It. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland     .     1vol.      3*.  firf. 
28.  Holland's  Manufactures  in 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles, 
etc.          ....    2  vols.    7*. 

Metal,   ....    Svols.  10*.6rf. 

58,  Swainson's  Quadrupeds  .     1vol.     3*.  firf. 

29.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign 

59.  Swainson's     Shells     and 

Statesmen     .        .       .     Svols.  17».6rf. 

Shellfish       .        .        .    1vol.     3*.  firf. 

30.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Me- 

60. Swainson's  Animalsin  Me- 

chanics        .        .        .     1vol.      3*.  firf. 

nageries         .        .       .1vol.     3*.  firf. 

31.  Keiirhtley's     Outlines     of 

61.  Swainson's  Tazidermyand 

History  .       .        .        .    1  vol.     3».  firf. 
32.  Lardner's  Arithmetic       .    1vol.      3».6rf. 

Biography  of  Zoologists  1  vol.      3*.  firf. 
62.  Thirlwall's      History     of 

33.  Lardnar's  Geometry         .     1vol.      3*.  firf. 

Greece  ....    Svols.  28*. 
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Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends 

Bv  a  Lady,    Author  of   Lette  rt  on  Happi- 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees 

8vo.  price  5*. 

Lindley.—  The  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture ;   Or,    an  Attempt  to  explain    the 
principal    Operations    of  Gardening    upon 
Physiological  Principles.  By  JOHN  LINDLEY, 
Ph.D.  F.R.S.      New  Edition,   revised   and 
improved;     with    Wood   Engravings.  Svo. 
[/»  the  prest. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction 

to  Botany.    New  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  copious  Additions.    2  vols.  Svo.  with 
Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  24». 

Linwood.—  Anthologia  Oxonien- 

sis,  »ive,  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  di- 
versorum  Oxoniensium   Graecis   et   Latinis 
decerptum.    Curante  GCLIELMO  LINWOOD, 
M.A.  ,Edis  Christi  Alummo.  Svo.  price  14*. 

Dr.  Little  on  Deformities.—  On 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deformities 
of  the    Human   Frame.    By  W.  J.  LITTLE, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the   London  Hospital, 
Founder  of  the  Rovsl  Ortbopsedic  Hospital, 
etc.    With   160   Woodcuts    ana  Diagrams. 
Svo.  price  15*. 

the    Hardy   1  ret-s    and    Shrubs     of    Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically 
and    Popularly  Described:  with  their  Pro- 

and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the  Spe- 
cies.    Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen, 
Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  With  about  '2,000 
Woodcuts,  Svo.  price  60*. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out, 
Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  and    Vegetable   Pro- 
ductions of  Agriculture  ;  Including  all  the 
latest   improvements,  a  general  Historv  of 
Agriculture  in   all  Countries,  a   Statistical 
View  of  its  present  State,  and  Suggestions 
for  its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles. 
New  Edition;  with   1,100  Woodcuts.    Svo. 
price  00*. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia    of 

Plants,  including  all  the  Plants  which  are 
now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into, 
Great  Britain,  giving  their  Natural  History, 
accompanied    by    such   descriptions,    en- 
graved Figures,  and  elementary  details,  as 

Litton.    The  Church  of  Christ, 

in  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry:  With 
a  particular  Reference   to  the   Controversy 
on  the  Subject  between  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants.   By  the  Rev.   EDWARD  ARTHOR 
LITTON,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.     Svo.  price  16*. 

Lorimer's  (C.)Letters  to  a  Young 

Master  Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected 
with  his  Calling.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo. 
price  fo.  6rf. 

Loudon's    Self-Instruction  for 

Young     Gardeners.     Foresters,      Bailiffs, 

ghsh  reader,  to  discover  the  name  of  every 
Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and   ac- 
quire all  the  information  respecting  it  which 
is  useful    and   interesting.    New    Edition, 
corrected  throughout  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1854,  by  Mrs.  LOUDON  and  GEORGE 
DON,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  Svo 
[/»  the  Spring. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cot- 

Furniture  ;  containing   numerous  Designs. 
from    the    Villa     to    the  Cottage  and   the 
Farm,    including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries, 
and   other  Agricultural   Buildings  ;  Coun- 

metic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Mensur- 
ation, Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics, 
Land-Surveying,   Levelling,  "Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  I  so- 
metrical  Projection  and  Perspective:  With 
Examples    shewing    their    applications  to 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural   Purposes  ; 
a  Memoir.    Portrait,  and  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
price  It.  Gd. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening; comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture, and  Landscape  Gardening  :  Includ- 
ing all  the  latest  improvements,   a  General 

Schools,  with    the    requisite    Fittings-  up, 
Fixtures,  and   Furniture,  and   appropriate 
Offices,    Gardens,    and    Garden    Scenery  : 
Each    Design    accompanied   by  Analytical 
and      Critical      Remarks.     New    Edition, 
edited   by  Mrs.  LOUDON;  with   more  than 
2,000  Woodcut*.    Svo.  price  63i. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain. 
An  entirely  New  Edition  corrected  through- 

Statistical   View  of  its  Present  State  ;   and 
Suggestions  for  its   Future  Progress  in  the 
British  Isles.     With  many  hundred   Wood- 
cuts. New  Kdition.  corrected  and  improved 
by  Mrs.  Lo«0ON.    Svo.  price  o(N. 

the  New  Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index 
to  the  whole  Work.    Edited  by  Mrs.  LOU- 
DON ;     assisted    by  W.     H.  BAXTER    and 
DAVID  WOOSTER.  Svo.  price  31».  (id.—  The 
S7PIT.K1CTOT  separately,  price  14». 
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Mrs.  London's  Amateur  Gar- 
dener's CaleutUr;  Being  a  Monthly  Guide 
as  to  what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as 
what  should  be  done  in  a  Garden  in  each 
Month  :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is 
requisite;  Directions  for  Laying.  Out  and 
Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens, 
Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies  ;  and  a 
short  account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Qua- 
drupeds, Birds,  and  Insects,  then  most 
injurious  to  Gardens.  16mo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, price  Js.  (id. 


Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Country 

Companion  ;  or,  How  to  En 

Life 

Plate 

price  5* 


. 

panion  ;  or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country 

Rationally.       Fourth    Edition,     with 

es    aud    Wood   Engravings.   Fcp.  8vo. 


Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Do- 
mesticated Animals  of  the  British  Islands  : 
comprehending:  the  Natural  and  Kcono- 
mical  History  of  Species  and  Varieties  ;  the 
Description  of  the  Properties  of  external 
Form  i  aud  Observations  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Breeding.  tty  D.  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.ivE.  With  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. 
price  25*. 


Low.  —  Elements    of  Practical 

Agriculture;  comprehending  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Do- 
mestic Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the 
Farm.  By  D.Low.  Ksq.,  F.K.S.E.  New 
Edition;  with  2UU  Woodcuts, Svo. price  21*. 


Macaulay.  —Speeches  of  the 

Right  Hon.  T.  B.   Macaulay,  M.P.     Cor- 
rected by  HIMSELF.    Svo.  price  12*. 


Macaulay.— The  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  (iy 
THOMAS  BABINOTON  MACAULAY,  New 
Edition.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  Svo.  price  32*. 


Mr.   Macaulay's    Critical    and 

Historical  Essays    contributed  to  the  F.din- 
burgh  Review.  Four  Editions,  as  follows  :— 

1.  LIBRARY  EDITION    (the  Seventh),   in 
3  vols.  Svo.  price  36*. 

2.  Complete  in  ONE  VOLUME,  with  Port- 

trait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  21» .  cloth  ;  or  'Ms.  calf. 

3.  ANOTHER  EDITION,  in  3  vols.  fcp.Svo. 

price  21«. 

4.  PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  in  course  of  publi- 

cation, crown  Svo.  in  Weekly  Num- 
bers at  lirf.  and  in  7  Monthly  Parts, 
price  One  Shilling  each. 


Macaulay.  -  Lays    of  Ancient 

Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By 
THOMAS  BABINOTOJC  MACAULAY.  New 
Edition.  |6mo.  price  4*.  6rf.  cloth;  or 
10*.  6rf.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  Ori- 


inal    and^  from  ^he  Antique,    draw'n 

IV 

4to.  price  21».    boards;  or  42*.  bound  in 


ginal    and  ^_ 

Wood  by  Georire  Scarf,  jun.,  and 
by  Samuel  Williams.    N 


, ~. 

'ew  Edition.     Fcp. 


Macdonald.  —  Villa   Verocchio  5 

or  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  A 
Tale.  By  the  late  DIANA  LOUISA  MAC- 
DONALD.  Fcp.  STO.  price  6*. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History 

of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
final   Establishment    of    the    Reformation. 


Being  that  portion  of  the   Hittorv  of  Enit- 
nd   published   in   Dr.  Lard  tier's    Cabinet 


Cyclopaedia,  which  was  contributed  by  Sir 
JAMES  MACKINTOSH.  Library  Edition,  re- 
vised by  the  Author's  Son.  2  vola.  Svo. 
price  21*. 


Mackintosh.— Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous  Works  :  Including 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
Svo.  price  21*.  cloth  ;  or  30*.  bound  in  calf. 


M'Culloch.-A   Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navig-atiou. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R. 
M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  New  Edition  (1854), 
adapted  to  the  Present  Time  ;  and  embrac- 
ing a  large  mass  of  new  and  important  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Trade,  Commer- 
cial Law,  and  Navigation  of  this  aud  other 
Countries.  Svo.  price  50*.  cloth  ;  half-russia, 
with  flexible  back,  55*. 

M'Culloch.-A  Dictionary, 

Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Prin- 
cipal Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By 
J.  R.  M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Six  large  Maps.  New  Edition,  with  a  Supple 
ment,  comprising  the  Population  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Census  of  1851.  2  voU. 
Svo.  price  63*. 

M'Culloch.  —  An  Account,  De- 
scriptive nnd  Statistical  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  Exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical 
Capacities,  Population,  Industry,  and  Civil 
a.id  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.R.M'CoL- 
IOCH,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected,  en- 
larged, and  greatly  improved.  2  vol».  8vo. 
price  42*.  . 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Maitland.— The  Church  in  the 

Catacombs:  A  Description  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its 
Sepulchral  Remains.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
MAITLAND.  New  Kiiition,  with  mauy  VV'ood- 
cuti.  8vo.  price  14«. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illus- 
trated by  Experiments.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged and  improved.  2  vols.  ftp.  8vo. 
price  14t. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with 
23  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10».  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Political  Economy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  It.  6rf. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Vegetable  Physiology;  comprehending  the 
Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture  New  Edition;  with  Four 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  9». 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Land  and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  with  aroloured  Map,  shew- 
ing the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*.  6d. 

Martineau.— Church  History  in 

Kngland:  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  History  ol 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Period  of  tlie  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  MARTINEAO.  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
12mo.  price  6». 

Maunder' s  Biographical  Trea- 
sury; consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches, and 
brief  Notices  of  above  12.000  Knuneiit  Per- 
•  oiii  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  of  History;  forming  a  new 
and  complete  Dictionary  of  Universal  Bio- 
graphy. The  Eighth  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  and  brought  down  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1853  Kcp.  Svn.  10«.  <-loth  ; 
bound  in  roan,  12*.;  calf  lettered,  12*.6<f. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury  \ 

comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants,  their  Religion,  Mnniierk,  and 
Customs,  etc.,  etc.  New  Kdition  ;  revised 
throughout,  and  brought  down  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.  Fcp.  8vo.  10*.  cloth;  roan, 
12i. ;  calf,  12s.  6rf. 


Maunder's  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury:  A  New  and  Popular  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Science  and  the  belles- 
Lettres  ;  including  all  Branches  of  Science, 
and  every  subject  connected  with  Litera- 
ture and  Art.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  lUi.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12*. ;  calf 
lettered,  12*.  64. 


Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History  ;  Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Ani- 
mated Nature:  In  which  the  Zoological 
Characteristics  that  distinguish  the  different 
Cjasses, Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined 
with  a  variety  of  interesting  Information 
illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and 
General  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
With  900  Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fi-p. 
8vo.  price  10*.  cloth  ;  roan,  12*.;  calf,  12*.  6d, 


Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Library  of  Reference.  Compris- 
ing an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar, 
an  Universal  Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Diction- 
ary, a  Chronology,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  numerous  useful 
Tables,  etc.  The  Twentieth  Edition  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected  throughout  : 
With  some  Additions.  Fcp  8vo.  prire  10». 
Cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12..  ;  calf,  12*.  64. 


Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the 

Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev. 
CHARLES  MERITALE,  B  D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  VoU.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  price  28*.;  and  Vol.  III.com 
pleting  the  History  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Monarchy  by  Augustus,  price  14*. 


Merivale.— The  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  :  A  Short  History  of  the  last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev. 
CHARLES  MBRIVALE,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
price  7«.6rf. 


Merivale.— Memoirs  of  Cicero: 

A  Translation  of  Cir.rro  in  ki$  Letttn,  by 
Bernard  Rudolph  Abeken.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  CHARLES  MKRIVALK,  B.D.  12mo. 


Milner's  History  of  the  Church 

of  Christ  With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev. 
ISAAC  MILNER.  D  D.,  K  U.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  T.  UKANTHAM,  B.D.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  52*. 


Montgomery.— Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and   Private   Devotion. 
By  JAMES  MojiTeoMEur.     18mo.  5*.  64. 
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James   Montgomery's   Poetical 

Works:  Collective  Edition:  with  the 
Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces.  A 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  10*.  6rf.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21*.— 
Or  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  Plates,  price  20*.  cloth; 
morocco,  36*. 


Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives. 

By  GEORGE  MOORE,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul 

over  the  Body,  considered  in  relation  to 
Health  and  Morals.  By  GEORGE  MOORE, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Rov:il  College  of 
Physicians,  etc.  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition, 
Fcp. Svo.  price  6*. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  GEORGE  MOORE, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Moore.  —  Health,  Disease,  and 

Remedy,  familiarly  and  practically  con- 
sidered in  a  few  of  their  Relations  to  the 
Blood.  By  GEORGE  MOORE,  M.D.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 
M.P.  With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustra- 
tions. Vols.  1.  to  IV.  post  8vo.  price  10*.  6d. 
each. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Volumes 

of  MOORE'S  MEMOIRS,  JOURNAL,  and 
CORRESPONDENCE,  with  Portraits  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Corry,  and 
Vignettes ,  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  of  Moore's 
Residence  at  Paris  and  at  Sloperton.  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.  post  8vo.  price  21*. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  Complete  in  One  Volume; 
with  a  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton 
Cottage.  Medium  Svo.  price  21*.  cloth; 
morocco  42*.  t 

•.*  Also  a  New  and  Cheaper  Issue  of 
the  First  collected  Edition  of  the  above,  in 
10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  ami  19 
Plates,  price  35*. 


Moore.  —  Songs,   Ballads,   and 

Sacred  Songs.  By  THOMAS  MOORE,  Author 
of  Lalln  Knukh,  etc.  First  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  bv  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price 
5*.  cloth;  12*.  Gd.  bound  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    New 

Edition,  with  the  Autobiographical  Preface 
from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by 
D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  price  5*.  cloth; 
12*.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illus- 
trated by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition;  with  161  Designs,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Letter-press  engraved  on 
Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super  royal  Svo. 
price  31*.  Gd.  boards  ;  bound  in  morocco, 
£•2. 12*.  Grf. 

The  Original  Edition  of  the 

above,  in   Imperial  Svo.  price  63«.  boards; 
morocco,    .£4.   14*.     6rf. ;     proofs, 
boards,— winy  stiil  be  had. 


Moore's  Lalla  Rookh :  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  New  Edition;  with  the 
Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Col- 
lective Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.  IGmo.  price  5*.  cloth ;  12*.  6d.  bound 
in  morocco. 


Moore's  Lalla  Rookh :  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  13  highly-finished 
Steel  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephaiioft,  engraved  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  New  Edition.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  15*.  cloth  ;  morocco,  28*. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition,  in 
royal  Svo.  price  One  Guinea,  itill  remain. 


Morton.— A  Manual  of  Pharmacy 

for  the  Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine  : 
Containing  the  Substances  employed  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  with  an  attempt 
at  their  Classification;  and  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  that  Institution.  By  W.  J.  T. 
MORTON,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Meriica  in  the  College.  Fifth 
Edition  (1854).  Fcp.  Svo.  price  JO*. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  MosELEr,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy in  King's  College,  London.  Svo. 
price  24*. 

Mure.-A   Critical   History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  WILLIAM  MURE,  M.P.  of 
Caldwell.  3  vols.  Svo.  price  36*. 

Vol.  IV.  comprising  His- 
torical Literature  from  the  Rise  of  Prose 
Composition  to  the  Death  of  Herodotus. 
Svo.  with  Map,  price  15*. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geo- 

graphy: Comprisinga  complete  Descriptor 
of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  tin 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure, 
the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and 
the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institu- 
tions, and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All 
Nations.  Second  Edition;  with  82  Maps, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  CO*. 

Neale.  -  "  Risen    from    the 

Ranks  ;"  Or,  Conduct  vertu*  Caste.  By 
the  Rev.  ERSKINB  NEALE,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.  Fcap.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Neale.-The  Riches  that  bring 

no  Sorrow.  By  the  Rev.  ERSKIHB  NEALE, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Neale.-The  Earthly  Resting 

Places  of  the  Just.  By  the  Rev.ERSKiNE 
NEALE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirtois,  Suffolk. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7*. 

Neale.—  The  Closing  Scene?  or 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the 
Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  ERSKINE  NEALE,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Series.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 
12*.;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.—  Discourses  addressed 

to  Mixed  Congregations.  By  JOHN  HENRY 
NEWMAN,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.  Secoud  Edition.  8vo.  price  12*. 

Lieutenant     Osborn's      Arctic 

Journal.  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic- 
Journal  ;  or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar 
Regions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
Expedition.  By  Lieut.  SHERARD  OSBORN, 
R.N.,  Commanding  H.M.  S.  V.  P  ioneer. 
With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Plates.  Post 
8vo.  price  12*. 

Owen  Jones.—  Flowers  and  their 

Kindred   Thoughts.      A  Series  of  Stanzas. 


.  res  o      tanzas. 

By  MARY  ANNE   BACON.     With  beautiful 
Illustra 

by  Owe  . 

elegantly  bound  in  calf. 


ACON.  eautu 

strations  of  Flowers  printed  in  Colours 
by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo.  price  31*.  6rf. 


Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By 
RICHARD  OWEN,  F.R.S.  Huntermn  Pro- 
fessor ta  the  College.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected. Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings. 

[Inthepreu. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and 
1846.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Vol.  I. 
Svo.  price  14*. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.    Translated  from  the  French,  with 


Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices 
by  GEORGE  PEARCE,  Esq.  3  vols.  post  8vo 
with  Portrait,  25,i.  6d. 

Vol.1.    Pascal's  Provincial 

Letters:  with  M.  Villemain's  Kssay  or 
Pascal  prefixed,  and  a  new  Memoir.  Pos 
8vo.  Portrait,  8».  6rf. 

Vol.  2.    Pascal's  Thoughts 

on  Religion  and  Evidences  of  Christianity 
with  Additions  from  original  MSS.:  froir 
M.  Faugere's  Edition.  Post  Svo.  8s.  6rf. 

Vol.  3.  Pascal's  Miscella- 
neous Writings,  Correspondence,  Detached 
Thoughts,  etc.  from  M.  Faugere's  Edition 
PostSvo.S*.  6rf. 

Captain  Peel's  Travels  in  Nubia. 

—A  Ride  through  the  Nubian  Desert.  By 
Captain  VV.  PEEL,  R.N.  Post  8vo.  with  a 
Route  Map,  price  St. 

Pereira's  Treatise  on  Pood  and 

Diet.  With  Observations  on  the  Dietetica 
Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  ol 
the  Digestive  Organs;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Me- 
tropolitan and  other  Establishments  for 
Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc.  Svo.  16*. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes, 
by  E.  WEST.  With  Diagrams  and  Wood- 
cuts. 3  vols,  fcp.  Svo.  21*. 

Peterborough.  —  A  Memoir    of 

Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough 
and  Monmouth.  With  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  the  Author  of  Hoche- 
laga,  etc.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  price  18*. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.", 
Deputy  Reader  in  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  of  Moscow,  etc. 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present 
Time  j  with  4  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo. price  5*. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition, 
with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions, 
by  H>  J.  BROOKE,  F.R.S.,  F.G  S.;  and  W. 
H.  MILLER,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Post 
Svo.  price  18*. 

Phillips.— Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset ;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Sur- 
vev  of  that  District.  By  JOHN  PHILLIPS, 
X.R.S.  F.G.S.  etc.  Svo.  with  60  Plates, 
price  9*. 
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Captain  Portlock's  Report  on 

the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh, 
examined  and  described  under  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Master-General  and  Board  o 
Ordnance.  Svo.with  48  Plates,  price  24*. 


Power's  Sketches  in  New  Zea- 

land, with  Pen  and  Pencil.  From  a  Journal 
kept  in  that  Country,  from  July  1846  to 
June  1848.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  12*. 

Pulman's  Vade-Mecum  of  Ply- 

Fishing  for  Trout;  being  a  complete  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of 
Angling;  with  plain  and  copious  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies. 
Third  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6*. 

Pycroft's   Course    of   English 

Heading,  adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Ca- 
pacity ;  With  Uterary  Anecdotes.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*. 


Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide  5  for 

the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families, 
Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners: 
Comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensa- 
tory, and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distin- 
guishing Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention, 
Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident 
to  the  Human  Frame.  With  the  latest 
Discoveries  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  Healing  Art,  Materia  Medica,  etc. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  H.REBCE, 
M.R.C.S.  etc.  8vo.  price  12». 

Rich's  Illustrated   Companion 

to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon: 
Forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  repre- 
senting Visible  Objects  connected  with  the 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of 
the  Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representa- 
tions of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the 
Antique.  Post  8vo.  price  21». 

Sir  J.  Richardson's  Journal  of 


a  Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery 
Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  North  America  ;  a  Map,  Plates, 
and  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  31*.  6d. 


Richardson  (Captain).— Horse- 
manship ;  or,  the  Art  of  Riding  and  Ma- 
naging a  Home,  adapted  to  the  Guidance  of 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Road  and  in 
the  Field  :  With  Instructions  for  Breaking 
in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By  Captain 
RICHARDSON,  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dra 
goons.  With  5  Line  Engravings.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  14». 


Riddle's  Complete  Latin-Eng- 

lish  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  tot  the 
use  of  Colleges  aud  Schools.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition,  revised  aud  corrected. 
8vo.21«. 

<5»n      .„].  (TheEnglish-Latin  Dictionary,  7*. 

Separately  j  TheLatin.EngluhDictionaryVl5,. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical 

Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the 
Geimau-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William 
Freund.  New  Edition.  Post  4to.  price 
3l*.6d. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary  :  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning, 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.  Royal  32mo.  price  4*. 

Rivers's  Rose- Amateur's  Guide; 

containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the 
fine  leading  varieties  of  Koses,  regularly 
classed  in  their  respective  Families;  their 
History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  New  Edi- 
tion, Fcp.  8vo.6». 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and 

English  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part 
re-written.  8vo.  price  18*. 

Roby.— Remains,  Legendary  & 

Poeticnl,  of  John  Roby,  Author  of  Tradi- 
tions of  Lancashire.  With  a  Sketch  of  his 
Literary  Life  and  Character  by  his  Widow  ; 
and  a  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  price  10*.  6d. 

Rogers.— Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  HE>Ry  ROGERS.  2  vols.  8vo.  price 24«. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrases  classified  aud  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion. New  Edition,  revised  aud  enlarged. 
Medium  8vo.  price  14*. 

Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and 
Questions  for  Discussion;  with  ample 
references  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information 
on  each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 


Letters  of  Rachael  Lady  Rus- 

sell.  A  New  Edition,  including  several 
unpublished  Letters,  together  with  those 
edited  by  Miss  BERRY.  With  Portraits, 
Vignettes,  and  Facsimile.  2  vols.  post  8vo . 
price  15«. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Rus- 

sell.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  JOHN  Ros- 
SELL,  M.P.  The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume  ;  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on 
Steel  by  S.  Bellin,  from  the  original  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Post  8vo. 
price  10*.  6rf. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


St.  John  (the  Hon.  P.)—  Rambles 

in  Search  of  Sport,  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  By  the  Honourable 
FERDINAND  ST.  JOHN*.  With  Fourcoloured 
Plates .  Post  Svo.  price  9«.  6d. 

St.  John  (HJ— The  Indian  Ar- 

chipelago;  Its  History  and  Present  State. 
By  HORACE  St.  JOHN,  Author  of  The  Bri- 
tish Con <j nat i  in  India,  etc.  2  vole,  post 
Svo.  price  21*. 

St.  John  (J.  A.)— There  and 

Back  Again  in  Search  of  Beauty.  By 
JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN,  Author  of 
/m,  etc.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  price  21*. 

St.  John  (J.  A.)— The  Nemesis 

of  Power:  Causes  and  Forms  of  Political 
Revolutions.  By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST. 
JOHN,  Author  of  There  and  Hack  again, 
etc.  Fcp.Svo.  [Just  ready. 

Mr.  St.  John's  Work  on  Egypt. 

Isis:  Au  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  JAMES 
AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  21s. 

The  Saints  our  Example.   By 

the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
Friends,  etc.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  /»• 

Schmitz.  — History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly 
based  upon  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece.  By  Dr.  LEONHAKD  SCHMITZ, 
K.R.S.E.  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh. New  Edition.  12mo.  price  Ji.  6d. 

A  Schoolmaster's  Difficulties  at 

Home  and  Abroad:—!.  In  regard  to  his 
Calling;  2.  In  relation  to  Himself:  3.  As 
concerning  his  Charge;  4.  About  Commit- 
tees ;  5.  With  Pupil-Teachers ;  6.  Touching 
Inspectors;  "•  On  the  Matter  of  Society; 
8.  In  Prospect  of  the  Future;  and  9.  Af 
feeling  Personal  Relations.  Fcp.8vo.4«.6rf. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narra- 
tive of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Dis- 
covery of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  :  With  a  detail  of  many  extraordinary 
and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life, 
from  1733  to  1749.  Third  Edition ;  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  21». 
An  ABRIDGMENT,  in  16mo.  price  2».  6rf. 

The    Sermon    on    the    Mount. 

Printed  on  Silver;  with  Picture  Subjects, 
numerous  Landscape  and  Illustrative  Vig- 
nettes, and  Illuminated  Borders  in  Gold 
and  Colours,  designed  expressly  for  this 
work  by  M.  LEPELLE  DU  BOIS-GALLAIS, 
formerly  employed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  great  work  of  Count  Bastard. 
Square  18mo.  price  in  ornamental  boards, 
One  Guinea;  or  31*.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 


Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for 

Easter.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my 
Unknown  Friends,  Letters  on  Happineis, 
etc.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  '2s.  6d. 

Sewell.— Amy   Herbert.    By  a 

Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
SEWELL,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  6». 

Sewell.— The  Earl's  Daughter. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  SEWELL,  B.  D.  2  vols.  fcp. 
Svo.  9t. 

Sewell.— Gertrude :  A  Tale.   By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W  SEWELL,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6*. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage:  A 

Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  Use  of 
a  Portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By 
the  Author  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  SEWELL.  B.D.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  16«. 

Sewell.— Margaret  Percival.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  SEWELL,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  12». 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Experience  of  Life.    New 

Edition.    Fcp.  Svo-  price  It.  6d. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the 
English  Church.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5».  6rf. 

Readings    for    Every   Day   in 

Lent  :  Compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  Fcp.Svo.  5>. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer, 

or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Narrow  Seas  :  Comprising  con- 
cise Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand 
Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Oo- 
jects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Autho- 
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Registered  Electors,  etc.  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs  ;  with  a  reference  under 
every  name  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  as  far  as  completed;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  General  View  of  the 
Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Short 
Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain 
Results  of  the  Census  of  1851.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  £-2.  Ifu. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  Co. 


The    Family    Shakspearej    in 

which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original 
Text;  liut  those  Words  and  Expressions 
are  omittfd  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aloud.  By  T.  BOWDLER,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  New  Edition,  in  volumes  for  the 
Pocket.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  30». 

*»•  Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  ;  with  36 
Wood  Engravings  from  designs  by  Smirke, 
Howard,  and  other  Artists.  8vo.  price  21*. 

Short  Whist?  Its  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Laws  :  With  Observations  to 
make  any  one  a  Whist  Player.  Containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte, 
Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  •  •  •  •  * 
New  Edition  ;  to  which  are  added,  Precepts 
forTyros.  ByMrs.B**"*  Fcp.Svo.  3». 

Sinclair.— The  Journey  of  Life. 

By  CATHERINE  SINCLAIR,  Author  of  The 
Business  of  Life  (2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 
10».)  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*. 

Sinclair.— Popish    Legends    or 

Bible  Truths.  By  CATHERINE  SINCLAIR. 
Dedicated  to  her  Nieces.  Fcp.  8vo.  6». 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.   From 

The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  HENRY  WILLS;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engravings,  by  John  Thompson 
from  Designs  by  FREDERICK  TAYLER. 
Crown  8vo.  price  15».  boards;  or  27».  bound 
in  mororco.— Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without 
Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

Smee's    Elements   of   Electro- 

Metallurgy.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged;  with 
Electrotypes  arid  numerous  Woodcuts. 
PostSvo.  price  10*.  6<f. 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals.— Sacred 

Annals;  Vol.  III.  The  Gentile  Nations; 
or,  The  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylnnians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  collected 
from  ancient  authors  and  Holy  Scripture, 
and  including  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions :  Forming  a  complete  connection  of 
Sacrtd  and  Profane  History,  and  shewing 
the  Fulfilment  of  Sacred  Prophecy.  By 
GEORGE  SMITH,  F.A.S.,  etc.  In  Two  Parts, 
crown  8vo.  price  12». 

By  the  tame  Author, 

Sacred   Annals:    Vol.   I.    The 

Patriarchal  Age;  or.  Researches  into  the 
History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the 
Crention  of  the  World  to  tiie  Death  of 
Isaac.  Crown  8vo.  10». 

Sacred  Annals :    Vol.  II.    The 

Hebrew  People  ;  or,  The  History  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  Two 
Parts,  crown  8vo.  price  12«. 


The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith;  including  his  Contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  com 
plete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21».;  or 
30».  bound  in  calf. 

•„*  Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  (the 
Fourth),  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
price  36*. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ele- 

mentary Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  price  12*. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

the  late  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  C.C.  SOUTHEY,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Ardleigh.  With  Portraits;  and  Lands- 
cape Illustration!!.  6  vols.  post  8vo.  63*. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  ;  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  New 
Edition,  with  N'otes  and  Additions,  by  the 
late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  the 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.C.C.SouTHEY,M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  28*. 

Southey's  Commonplace  Books. 

Comprising—  1.  Choice  Passages:  with  Col 
lections  for  the  History  of  Manners  and 
Literature  in  England  ;  2.  Special  Collec- 
tions on  various  Historical  and  Theological 
Subjects  ;  3.  Analytical  Readings  in  various 
branches  of  Literature  ;  and  4.  Original 
Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J  W.  WARTER,  B.D. 
4  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  £3  18». 

Each  Commonplace  Book,  complete  in  it- 

self, may  be  had  separately  as  follows  s  — 
FIRST  SERIES-CHOICE  PASSAGES,  etc. 

18*. 
SECOND    SERIES  —  SPECIAL    COLLEC- 

TIONS.   18». 
THIRD    SERIES-  ANALYTICAL    READ 

INGS.    21*. 
FOURTH    SERIES  —  ORIGINAL     MEMO- 

RANDA, etc.    21*. 


Robert  Southey  'sComplete  Poet- 

ical Works;  containing  all  the  Author's  last 
Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  price  21».  cloth;  42s.  bound  in 
morocco. 

*»*  Also  aNew  and  Cheaper  Issue  of  the 
First  collected  Kditiou  of  the  above,  in  10 
yols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  i'oitrait  and  19  Plates, 
price  35*. 

Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets;  from  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclu- 
sive. With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the 
late  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Medium  Svo.  30». 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Southey's  The  Doctor  etc.  Com- 
plete in  OneVolume.    Edited  by 


J.  W.WARTER.B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vig- 
nette, Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edi- 
tion. Square  crown  8vo.  price  21*. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  France  ;  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
JAMES  STEPHEN,  K.C.B.,  LL.D  ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  2vols.8vo. 
price  24*. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Biography;  from  the  Edinburgh  Re 
view.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  STE- 
PHEN. K.'C.B.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  24*. 

Steel's  Shipmaster's  Assistant, 

for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and 
Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  ot  Customs, 
and  all  Persons  connected  with  Shipping 
or  Commerce;  containing  the  Law  and 
Local  Regulations  affecting  the  Owner- 
ship, Charge,  and  Management  of^  Ships 
and  their  Cargoes;  together  with  Notices 
of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Infor- 
mation for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  re- 
written, by  G.  WILLMORK,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law;  G.  CIEMENTS.  of  the 
Customs,  London;  and  W.  TATE,  Author 
of  The  Modern  Cambist.  8vo.  price  28*. 

Stonehenge.  —  The  Greyhound : 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding, 
Hearing,  and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Pub- 
lic Running;  their  Diseases  and  Treat- 
men  :  Containing  also,  Rules  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Coursing  Meetings,  and  for 
the  Decision  of  Courses.  By  STONEHENGE, 
With  numerous  Portraits  of  Greyhounds, 
etc.,  engraved  on  Wood,  and  a  Frontis 
piece  engraved  on  Steel.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21*. 

Stow.  —  The    Training  System, 

the  Moral  Training  School,  and  the  Normal 
Seminary  or  College,  by  DAVID  STOW,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal 
Free  Seminary.  Ninth  Edition  ;  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  6*. 

Dr.  Sutherland's  Journal  of  a 

Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's 
Straits,  in  the  Years  l&W  and  1851,  per- 
formed by  H.M.  Ships  Lady  Franklin 
and  Sophia,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
William  Pennv,  in  search  of  the  Missing- 
Crews  of  H.M.  Ships  Errbiu  and  Terror. 
with  Charts  and  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  price  2/». 

Swain.-English  Melodies.  By 

CHARLES  SWAIN.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. cloth; 
bound  in  morocco,  12*. 

Swain.— Letters  of  Laura  D'Au- 

veme.  By  CHARLES  SWAIN.  Fcp.Svo.  2«.6rf. 


Tate.-On  the  Strength  of  Ma- 


ful  Formulae,  specially  applied  to  Tubular 
Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron 
.Beams,  etc.  By  THOMAS  TATE,  F.R.A.S. 
8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola :  and  Jesuitism 

in  its  Rudiments.  By  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 
Post  8vo.  with  a  Medallion,  price  10«.  6d. 

Taylor.-Wesley  and  Methodism. 

By  ISAAC  TAYLOR.  Post  8vo.  with  a  For 
trait,  price  10s.  (id. 

Thirlwall.-The  History  of 

Greece.  By  the  Right  Rev  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  ST  DAVID'S  (the  Rev.  Connop 
Thirl  wall).  An  improved  Library  Edition  ; 
with  Maps.  8  vols.  8vo.  price  £4.  16*. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  price  28*. 

Thomson  (The  Rev.W.)— An  Out- 
line of  the  Laws  of  Thought  :  Being  a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  THOMSON,  M. A.  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7>.  6rf. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest, 


Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-half,  and  Pi- 
per Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  from  1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular 
progression  of  Single  Days;  with  Interest 
at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  toTwulve 
Months.and  from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also, 
numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time, 
and  Discounts.  New  Edition.  12mo.  8». 


Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by 

BOLTON  CORNEY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Seventy-seven  fine  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  EtchingClub. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21*.  cloth  ;  or,  36s 
bound  in  morocco. 

Thornton.— Zohrab  5  or,  a  Mid- 
summer Day's  Dream:  And  other  Poems. 
By  WILLIAM  THOMAS  THORNTON,  Author 
of  An  Ennay  on  Over-Populat ion,  etc.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  4*.  6rf. 

Todd  (Charles). -A  Series    of 

Tables  of  the  Area  and  Circumference  of 
Circles;  the  Solidity  and  Superficies  of 
Spheres;  the  Area  and  Length  ot  the  Dia- 
gonal of  Squares;  and  the  Specific  Gravity 
ot  bodies,  etc.:  To  which  is  added,  an  Kx- 
planation  of  the  Author's  Method  of  Calcu- 
lating these  Tallies.  Intended  as  a  Facility 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Architects,  Me- 
chanics, and  Artizans  in  General.  By 
CHARLES  TODD,  Kngineer.  The  Second 
Edition,  improved  and  extended.  Post  8vo. 
price  t>*. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  Co. 
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THE    TRAVELLERS    LIBRARY, 

In  course  of  Publication  in  Volumes  at  Half-a-Crown,  and  in  Parts  price  One  Shilling  each. 
Comprising  books  of  valuable  information  and  acknowledged  merit,  iu  a  form  adapted  for 
reading  while  Travelling,  and  also  of  a  character  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 

».  d. 
VOL.     I.    MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE  ..    2    6 

H. ESSAYS  on  PITT  &  CHATHAM,  RANKE  &  GLADSTONE  2  6 

III.    LAING'S  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY 2  6 

IV.    PFEIFFER'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD     2  6 

V.    EOTHEN,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST    2  6 

VI.    MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON  2  6 

VII.    HUC'S  TRAVELS    IN  TARTARY,  etc 2  6 

VIII.    THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S   MEMOIRS    2  6 

IX.    WKRNE'S   AFRICAN   WANDERINGS    2  6 

X.    Mrs.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA  2  6 

XI.    JERRMANN'S    PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG    2  6 

XII.    The   REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG'S   LEIPSIC   CAMPAIGN     2  6 

XIII.    HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES     2  6 

XIV.    SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  2  6 

XV.    ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE-D'ARMES     2  6 

XVI.  OUR  COAL-FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS      , 2  6 

XVII.  M'CULLOCH'S   LONDON  and  GIRONIERE'S  PHILIPPINES  2    6 

XVIII.     SIR  ROGER   DE   COVERLEY  and  SOUTH EY'S   LOVE   STORY     2    6 

XIX.    JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS    on  SWIFT   and  RICHARDSON   and    )  26 

LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES )  '" 

XX.     HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and   CHASE  in  BRITTANY    2    6 

XXI.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION  2  6 
XXII.  MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNE  2  6 
tid  RANKE'S  FERDINAND  )  .26 


XXIII.     TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM! 
and  MAXIMILIAN  ... 


XXIV.    FERGUSON'S  SWISS   MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS  and  > 

BARROW'S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR j  '" 

XXV.     SOUVESTRE'S    WORKING    MAN'S    CONFESSIONS    and  | 

ATTIC    PHILOSOPHER   in   PARIS )  '" 

XXVI.    MACAULAY'S   ESSAYS   on  LORD  BYRON,  and  the  COMIC  DRAMA- 
TISTS and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  (1831-32) 
XXVII.     SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S    RUSSIANS     of    the    SOUTH    and   1 

DR.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT    \"' 

XXVIII.    LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 2    6 

XXIX.     DE  CUSTINE'S   RUSSIA,  Abridged    3    6 


2    6 


2    6 


2    6 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


The  Thumb  Bible  5  or,  Verbum 

Sempiternura.  By  J.  TAYLOR.  Being 
Epiturae  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition,  of  1693,  bound  and  clasped.  In 
64mo.  price  Eighteenpence. 

Townsend  .—The  Lives  of  Twelve 

Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and  of  the  Pre- 
sent Century.  By  W.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Q.C.  2vol».8vo.  price28*. 

Townsend.— Modern  State  Tri- 
als, revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and 
Notes.  By  W.C.  TOWNSEND,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Q.C.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  30*. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  His- 
tory of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  Philo- 
sophically considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Son.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the 
Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  S.  TURNER. 
3  vols.  post  Svo.  price  31*.  6d. 


Sharon  Turner's  History  of  En 

gland  duri 

the  Ui-imi 

the  Accession  of  Henry  VHI.  Fifth  Edition, 

revised  by  the   Rev.   S.  TURNER.    4  vols. 

8vo.  price  50*. 


;  the  Middle  Ages:  Compris 
:rom  the  Norman  Conquest 


Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  TURNER. 
3  vols.  8vo.  price  36*. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land 

and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. New  Edition,  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions. By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY:  with 
Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates.  Post 
8vo.  price  15*. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures  and  Mines  :  Containing  a 
clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  The  Fourth  Edition,  much  en- 
larged and  corrected  throughout;  with  all 
the  Information  comprised  in  the  Supple- 
ment of  Recent  Improvements  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  and  incorporated, 
in  the  Dictionary.  Most  of  the  Articles 
being  entirely  re-written,  and  many  New 
Articles  now  first  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  60*. 


Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural 

History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  IJy  C  .  WA- 
TP.RTON.  Esq.  With  an  Autobiography  of 
the  Author  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  2  vols.  tcp.  8vo.  10*. 

Separately:  Vol.  1.  (First  Series), 5».  6d. 
Vol.  11.    (Second  Series),  4*.  Gd. 


ld,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fi 
.    Third  Edition,  with  additional  Tables 


Alaric   Watts's  Lyrics  of  the 

Heart,  and  other  Poems.  With  41  highly- 
finished  Line  Engravings,  executed  ex- 
pressly for  the  work  by  the  most  eminent 
Painter*  and  Engravers.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  31*.  Crf.  boards,  or  45».  bound  in  mo- 
rocco; Proof  Impressions,  63*.  boards. 

Webster   and  Parkes's    Ency- 

clopaedia of  Domestic  Economy;  Comprising 

connected  with  Housekeeping  ;  As,  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with 
the  Modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and 
Lighting  them—  A  Description  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  Nature 
of  their  Materials—  Duties  of  Servants,  etc. 
New  Edition;  with  neariy  1,000  Woodcuts, 
8vo.  price  50*. 

Willich's   Popular  Tables   for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold,   Lease- 

h 

etc 

of  Natural  or  Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  Tri- 

gonometry,   Astronomy,   Geography,    etc. 

PostSvo.  price  9». 

Lady  Willoughby's  Diary  (1635 

to  1063).  Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound 
in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The 
Diary  refers.  New  Edition  ;  in  Two  Parts. 
Square  fcp.Svo.  price  8*.  each,  boards;  or, 
bound  in  morocco,  18*.  each. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Black- 

stone's  Commentaries   on  the  Laws  of  En- 
gland, intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  comprised  in  a   series  of  Letters  : 
from  a  Father   to    his    Daughter.     A   New 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the 
Present   Day,    by  Sir  JOHN    E.    EAHDI.EY 
WILMOT,  Bart.,  Barrister-at  Law,  Recorder  , 
of  Warwick.    12mo.  price  6*.  6d. 

Youatt.-The  Horse.    By  Wil- 

LIAM  YOUATT.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draught. 
A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  Designs  by  William  Harvey. 
(Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should 
be  ordered).  Svo.  price  10». 

Youatt.—  The  Dog.  By  William 

YOUATT.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  William  Har- 
vey. Svo.  6*. 

Zumpt's   Larger  Grammar   of 

the  Latin  Language.  Translated  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  'the  English  Students,  by  Dr. 
L.  SCHMITZ,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High' 
School  of  Edinburgh  :  With  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections  by  the  Author  and 
Translator.  The  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised;  to  which  is  added,  an  Index  (by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.)  of  all  the  Pas- 
sages  of  Latin  Authors  refern  d  to  and 
explained  in  the  Grammar.  Svo.  price  14*. 


March,  1854. 
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